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NOTE 


The estimated gross cost of the preparation of this Report and of the 
Special Report issued earlier on the Abolition of Tuition Fees in Grant-aided 
Schools is {2,041 7s. gd., of which £552 12s. od. represents the estimated 


cost of the printing and publication of both Reports. The gross cost includes 
the expenses of the Witnesses and Members of the Committee. 


I 
PREFACE 


To the Right Hon. R. A. Butler, M.P., 
President of the Board of Education. 





Sir, 
You appointed us in July, 1942 with the following terms of reference: — 


“ To consider means whereby the association between the Public Schools 
(by which term is meant schools which are in membership of the Governing 
Bodies’ Association or Headmasters’ Conference) and the general educa- 
tional system of te country could be developed and extended; also to 
consider how far any measures recommended in the case of boys’ Public, 
Schools could be applied to comparable schools for girls ”’ 


We held our first meeting on July 28th, 1942. From the following 
November until April, 1943 we were occupied mainly in considering the ques- 
tion of the abolition of tuition fees in grant-aided Secondary schools, on which 
you gave us the opportunity of expressing any views we might hold so far 
as this question concerned us. Our conclusions were embodied in the Special 


Report submitted to you in April, 1943 


The Committee has sat on 32 days and its Sub-Committees on 23 days. 
In July, 1943 a Drafting Sub-Committee was appointed, consisting of seven 
members under the Chairmanship of Dr. Pickard-Cambridge. 


A list of the witnesses whom we have consulted, both individuals and 
associations, is given in Appendix C. We should like to take this opportunity 
of expressing our thanks and appreciation to all those who have assisted us 
with oral or written evidence or with information and statistics relating to our 


enquiry. 

We desire to record the debt which we owe to the Secretaries of the Com- 
mittee. During the past year Mr. R. N. Heaton has had other duties which 
have prevented him from giving as much time to the work of the Committee 
as he had previously been able to give, but he has always been ready with 
valuable help and advice During this period a greatly increased amount of 
secretarial work has fallen on Mr. P. Wilson, and we wish to express our warm 
appreciation of all that he has done for us. To the industry and patience 
which he has ‘shown, no less than to the lucidity and resourcefulness of his 
style, the Committee has been greatly indebted throughout the preparation 
of the Report. We desire also to thank the Clerk, Mr. W. Hall, and his 
predecessor, Mr. J. Kennedy, for their efficient services to the Committee 
and their helpfulness in many important respects. 


We beg now to present our Report, which is unanimous. 
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INTRODUCTION 


1. Our terms of reference define a Public School as one represented on the 
Governing Bodies’ Association or the Headmasters’ Conference, and it is 
necessary to emphasise, at the outset, the wide difference between this mean- 
ing of the term and the popular notion of a Public School. Most people, when 
they speak of a Public School, mean a Boarding School, and are probably 
thinking only of a small number of expensive independent Boarding Schools. 
The Public Schools, according to our terms of reference, consist of 89 in- 
dependent schools and gg schools which are aided either by grants from the 
Board of Education or by the Local Education Authorities. Thus, more than 
half the Public Schools with which we are concerned already receive aid 
in some form or other from public funds, and about half are entirely or mainly 
Day Schools. At some of the latter, the education given is no more expensive 
than that given at many Aided and Maintained schools outside our terms of 
reference, and is not appreciably different in quality or kind. 


2. We are, then, faced with two problems which we have found to overlap: 


The first is that of associating schools which are wholly independent with 
the general system of grant-aided and publicly controlled schools; tbis, 
though mainly a problem of Boarding Schools is not entirely so, since a few 
of the independent Public Schools are mainly for Day Pupils. 


The second is that of extending and developing the association which 
already exists between a number of grant-aided Public Schools, both Day 
and Boarding, and the general system of schools which are in an administra- 
tive relation with the Local Education Authorities. 


3. We have found it impossible to deal with these problems without con- 
sidering more generally the part which the Boarding Schools should play in the 
future educational system of the country. The number of children in the coun- 
try at the age of 13 1s over half a million. The total number of vacancies for 
boys and girls each year in the Public Boarding Schools is not more than 9,000, 
to which must be added a relatively small number of vacancies in those in- 
dependent Boarding Schools and grant-aided schools with boarding houses 
which do not come within our terms of reference. If there is to be a sub- 
stantial provision of boarding places available for the children of the country, 
it is obvious that the part that the Public Schools can play in providing them 
is very limited, though we believe it to be in many ways an important one. 
No real solution can be found without the building of many new boarding 
schools, whether by public authorities or by voluntary action. We have ¢felt 
it necessary to revert to this consideration in several places in our Report, and 
we believe that the problem of the Public Boarding Schools can only be 
properly understood if this fact is borne in mind. 


4- The question of associating the Public Schools with the general educa- 
tional system has engaged public interest for considerably longer than the two 
years during which we have been sitting, but our enquiry is the first systematic 
attempt made at the request of the Board of Education to formulate concrete 
proposals for solving the various issues involved. Our Committee was set 
up in response to a request made to the President of the Board of Education 
jointly by the Governing Bodies’ Association and the Headmasters’ Con- 
ference, both of which had been considering for some time previously by what 
means the Schools which they represented could be of service to a wider 
range of pupils. Both bodies had in mind, primarily, the possibilities of 
making aVailable a boarding education in suitable cases for pupils whose 
parents could not afford the whole or even part of the Boarding School fees; 
but it was their wish that any Committee which was set up should consider 
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also the future of the Public Day Schools, both the few which are independent 
of public grant and control, and the very much larger number which are grant- 
aided by the Board or by the Local Education Authorities. Our terms of 
reference have enabled us to examine both these questions. The scope of 
our enquiry was still further extended by an answer given in Parliament by the 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Education indicating that we should 
not be precluded from considering the circumstances of schools outside our 
terms of reference so far as they might be relevant to the subject of our 


enquiry. 

5. Before sketching the general design of our Report we must refer to cer- 
tain suggestions which were made to us by witnesses and which, if we had 
accepted them, would have determined closely the whole remaining course 
of our Report and naight have made it unnecessary for us to continue our 
enquiry. 

6. The first was made by those who are uncompromisingly hostile to the 
continued existence of independent Public Schools and who urge that their 
endowments and premises should be appropnated by public authorities and 
put to a number of uses quite different from those they now serve, e.g. short 
term boarding establishments; schools for advanced studies for Secondary 
School pupils; Youth Centres; Junior Universities; schools of instruction in 
special subjects like music, art and handicraft; Adult Education Colleges; 
Training Colleges for Teachers and Youth Leaders; Summer Schools; holiday 
centres; or Day Schools for their local areas. 

7. These are admirable objects and accommodation for carrying them out 
may well have to be provided in the future. But this is not to say that such 
accommodation should be secured by destroying schools that are doing good 
work. In any case the Public Schools could not be appropriated to other 
purposes without a kind and degree of compulsion which we think would be 
repugnant to public opinion. They could not very well be singled out for 
specially unfavourable treatment. If the Public Schools were abolished, it 
would be necessary also to eliminate all Independent Schools and, even if this 
far reaching step were taken, it would be impossible, without dictatorial inter- 
ference with personal freedom, to debar parents from sending their children 
out of the country (to the continent of Europe or America or the Dominions 
and Colonies) to be educated, possibly in schools newly established for the 
There would be a great demand for private tutors, and the resulting 


purpose. 
inequalities arid abuses would almost certainly compel the extension of the ban 
on Independent Schools to cover private teaching generally. If, on the other 


hand, the ban on Independent Schools were not made absolute, it would 
inevitably happen that new schools would be founded to take the place of the 
Public Schools which had been destroyed; these new schools would be exclusive 
to a degree impossible in the Public Schools if their express desire for an 
extension of their range is fulfilled. 

8. Other witnesses, though not those representing the Local Authorities them- 
selves, advocated that the Public Schools should be brought wholly under the 
control of the Local Education Authorities. This raises the same issue of 
compulsion as is discussed above But quite apart from this, we do not think 
the suggestion well suited to the circumstances of schools most,of which draw 
their pupils from all over fhe country and from abroad. We think, however, 
that any national scheme of association ought to offer scope for spontaneous 
agreements between individual Public Schools and Local Education Authorities, 
and we recognise that, without the interest and active co-operation of the Local 
Education Authorities at all stages, no plan is likely to succeed. This is recog- 
nised by most of the Public Schools themselves, and we have kept it in mind 
throughout our enquiry. Hitherto, there has been little contact and some lack 
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of understanding between the Public Schools and the Local Education 
Authorities. Obviously, it will take time for the many possibilities of co- 
operation to come to full fruition. But we are strongly of the opinion that the 
mutual suspicion that now exists has no sufficient justification, and we think 
that most of it would be dissipated by such practical opportunities for co- 
operation as our Schemes would encourage. 


g. A third suggestion was made by some who are agreed that it is not 
practicable to abolish the Public Schools or to absorb them wholly within the 
system administered by Local Education Authorities but do not think that the 
Public Schools possess qualities which make their- association with the general 
system worth securing, or do not consider that it would be right to spend 
public money in any way to enlarge the scope of schools which are more 
expensive than those which are now within the generalesystem. Their advice 
is to leave the Public Schools as they are, allowing them to work out their 
own future without receiving any payments from public funds and without 
making any contribution, other than a purely voluntary ong at their own cost, 
to the education of pupils whose parents are unable to afford Public and Pre- 
paratory School fees. But this would be, not only to abandon the task en- 
trusted to us, but to throw away a unique opportunity for incorporating the 
Public Schools with their distinctive characteristics into the general system, and 
of helping to close, in the world of schools, a social breach that follows and 
aggravates, if it does not actually cause, the much more serious divisions in 
society at large. We do not believe that the country as a whole would be 
prepared to allow such a surrender to the difficulties which are unavoidable in 
associating two systems which for many years have followed separate paths. 
If the compulsory abolition or absorption of the Public Schools is ruled out, 
we cannot agree that the only alternative is that nothing should be done at all. 


ro. To abandon the attempt would be equally unfortunate whether the 
economic circumstances of the future are such as to favour the survival of In- 
dependent Schools with high fees or not. If the Public Schools, with their 
status and method of entry unaltered, are full and prosp#rous, there is every 
danger that they will become more than ever a special preserve. But if, 
on the other hand, economic conditions are unfavourable to them, there is no 
reason to suppose that they will quickly disappear. If they are short of pupils, 
they will last for some time in an atmosphere wholly unconducive to the true 
educational welfare of the pupils. The result would be an increasing com- 


petition for pupils between the various schools and this would be socially and 
educationally undesirable. 


TI. We are agreed then, in rejecting the proposal to abolish the Public 
Schools and we recognise that any changes we recommend for enabling them 
to be associated with the general system must be accomplished by voluntary 
means. We are equally agreed that things cannot be left as they are, with 
the independent Public Schools confined almost exclusively to the children 
of those able to pay the full fees, with the result that, with their social prestige 
and their very rea] educational importance, they» are almost entirely outside 


oe pote system of education and out of due relation to the nation as a 
whole. 


_ 12. The proposals we advance aim at making possible the voluntary associa- 
tion with the general educational system of all Public Schools, whatever their 
financial position, without any sacrifice of educational standards or of reason- 
able freedom in such matters as school government, curriculum, religion, 
and general educational principle. We are able to put these proposals forward 
unanimously, in the expectation that, if they age generally accepted, they 
afford good prospects of closing the gap which still separates the Public 
Schools from the rest of the educational system. It will be Atal to our schemes, ~ 
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and most unfortunate for education generally, if any school or group of 
schools, by standing out, creates among the schools of the country a fresh 
social distinction which can scarcely fail to be more serious than the old. 


13. Our first task, was to examine the history and characteristics of the 
Public Schools with a view to finding out what contribution of value they 
might be expected to make to the general system if suitable Schemes of 
Association could be framed. This is done in Chapters 1 to 4. 


14. The historical sketch contained in Chapters r to 3 has two main pur- 

oses; first, to consider the historical causes for the present relation of the 
Public Schools to the general system of education and the social factors which 
have determined the development of these schools; secondly, to examine some 
of the characteristic features of the independent Public Schools at the present 
time against this historical background. This led us naturally to consider their 
special characteristics as schools with a long boarding tradition. 


I5. E Y Chapter 4, we set out the characteristics of Day and 
Boarding Schools With a view to distinguishing the special advantages of a 
boardimg education and deciding the circumstances in which such an education 
might, with profit to the pupils selected, be made more widely available both 
within and without the range of schools defined by our terms of reference. 
Our conclusion is that there are characteristic values both in a Day and in 
a Boarding education but that the latter should certainly be made more widely 


available. 

16. Our proposed Schemes of Association are set out in Chapter 5 and in 
this Chapter we also attempt to place our proposals in their proper relation 
to other educational geforms contained in the present Education Bul. 

17. In Chapter 6 we consider further some of the problems connected 
with the selection of pupils for a Boarding School education. 

x8 The'financial implications of our Schemes are considered in Chapter 7. 


19. Chapter 8 is concerned with Girls’ Schools in so far as these require 
separate consideration. But our proposals apply equally to Boys ’and Girls’ 
Schools and we have tried throughout the Report to consider both together. 
Chapter 8 is necessary, however, to establish some points of particular im- 
portance to Girls’ Schools and to explain the differences between their history 
and traditions and those of Boys’ Public Schools, with consequential small 
differences of emphasis in the applicability of the proposed Schemes to each. 


20. Chapter 9 deals with the application of our proposals to Wales. 


6 
CHAPTER 1 


HISTORICAL SKETCH UP TO THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


Introduction 


21. We do not consider that it is our duty in this Report to give any 
detailed history of the Public Schools. The Public Schools, as defined in 
our terms of reference, cover so wide an area of the field of Secondary 
Education in this country that to do so would entail a survey of the whole 
story of the rise and development of the English Grammar School. Further, 
our inquiry has been directed towards a specific end, that of finding means 
to further the association between the Public Schools and the general system 
of education. We have, therefore, to consider not sg much the history of 
these schools as the historical causes for their present relationship with that 
system. Our inquiry has forced us to consider social questions arising out 
of the present relationship and likely to affect that of the future, and we 
therefore pay particular attention to the social factors which have determined 
the development of the schools. We have found also that a number of 
questions have presented themselves to us for special study, ranging from 
very general issues, such as the nature and value of education in a boarding 
school, to such narrower problems as the use to be made of the endowments 
of the schools. To understand these questions some consideration of the 
history of the schools is necessary. Finally, the Public Schools, as living 
organisms, with traditions in many cases lasting for centuries, can hardly 
be understood at all without some consideration of their past. 


22. We have already noted that the definition of the term given in our 
terms of reference is somewhat wider than that found in common usage. The 
inclusion of the schools, here defined as Public Schools, in one association, 
either the Headmasters’ Conference or the Governing Bodies’ Association, is 
in itself of significance, and, as we shall show, it reflects factors in the 
problem of great importance. But the Public Schools, whether thought of as 
those schools represented on these two bodies or as the more limited number 
covered by the use of the term in ordinary speech, have a common origin, 
the Mediaeval Grammar School. In this section of the Report we endeavour 
to show how it came about that a number of these Grammar Schools came 
to be separated from the rest, first in public opinion, and then in recent years 
in their administrative position, remembering throughout that in this country 
hard and fast lines of distinction will usually be looked for in vain. 


The Mediaeval Grammar Schools 


23. The Grammar Schools of this country grew up during the Middle Ages 
as the most important development of the Church’s direct concern with 
Education. As the name shows, they were intended for the study of the 
first and basic subject of the seven “‘ liberal arts.” The education given in a 
Grammar School led directly to that given at a University. The aim of a 
Grammar School education was strictly vocational; it was necessary for any- 
once intending to become a clerk, and so to enter not only the Church, in 
the hands of which lay much of the norma] administration of the country, 
but also the profession of the Law. It has been computed that there were 
some 300 Grammar Schools in England in the later Middle Ages. The num- 
bers attending these schools varied greatly. Some had over a hundred pupils, 
none probably over two hundred; many had thirty to fifty, and a number 
only four pr five. 


24. At first sight it would appear that social distinctions played no part in 


deciding which pupils attended these schools. It is certain that in a mediaeval 
Grammar School the sons of the local landowners and’of the merchants of 
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the towns might be found together. It must, indeed, be recognised that until 
late in the Middle Ages the great mass of the populatien was tied to the 
soil, often in a servile condition, but this did not mean that peasant boys 
never attended these schools. The very fact that at Eton it was laid down 
that the sons of serfs might not be admitted, proves that such boys did some- 
times attend the Grammar Schools. It was a normal custom on a Manor 
for a serf to pay for permission to be granted to his son to do so.? There was 
no social distinction between the village priest and his flock and he would 
almost certainly have been to a Grammar School. In the Statute of Artificers 
of 1406, though, as with much mediaeval legislation, it must be taken rather 
as the expression of a principle to be aimed at than as a definite enactment, it 
was declared that, ‘‘ every man or woman, of what state or condition that he 
be, shall be free to sgt their son or daughter to take learning at any school 
that pleaseth them within the realm.” But we cannot suppose that during 
the Middle Ages more than a small minority of the labouring population 
of the country received any education at all. Further, it is clear 
that the sons of the greater landowners did not usually go to Grammar Schools. 
They would receive their education in the houses of the nobility or the great 
ee an education suited to the life they were expected afterwards to 
ead. 
The Foundations of Winchester and Eton 

25. It is against a background of considerable social diversity that we must 
consider an educational experiment in the latter half of the fourteenth century, 
which is usually taken as marking the origin of the Public Schools in this 
country. In 1382 William of Wykeham, Bishop of Winchester, founded “ a 
perpetual college of poor scholars clerks by the city of Winchester.” The 
purpose of the College was to provide scholars for his foundation of New 
College at Oxford. In his foundation charter of Winchester College he noted 
that there were many poor scholars whose means barely sufficed for them 
to make the necessary study of grammar. The College was to consist of 
seventy “ poor and needy ” scholars who were to live as a community 
(collegtaliter).* Further, among the statutes for his foundation are to be 
found the words:— 

“ We allow, however, sons of noble and influential persons, special friends 
of the said college, to the number of ten to be instructed and informed in 
grammar within the said college, without charge to the college, so that by 
occasion thereof prejudice, loss or scandal in no wise arise to the Warden, 
priests, scholars, clerks or any of the servants of the same.’’ 


#6. Like almost all English institutions, the College founded by William of 
Wykeham was by no means an entirely original conception. Every feature 
of it was copied, consciously or otherwise, from other educational establish- 
ments in England, the close link with a college at one of the Universities, the 
communal hfe of scholars boarding together and drawn from different parts 
of the country, the charitable intention to aid poor scholars and to provide 
recruits for the service of the Church, even the provision made for the “‘ sons 
of noble and influential persons,” as it was common for such to be educated 
in monastic houses as “ parlour boarders.’’ What was new was the com- 
bination of these features in one institution and what was even more important 
was the immediate and continuing success of the College, whith caused it to 
be taken as a pattern in future generations. In this combination of features, 


ł (Statute III) Heywood and Wright- Statutes of King’s College, Cambridge, and 


Eton College, 480 
7H.S Bennett Life on the Enghsh Manor, 288 ff. 
‘a7 Henry IV c 17 
*T F Kirby: Annals of Winchester, 440 fi. 


t Ibid, 490. 
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the link with the University, the communal life, the association in one school 
of boys whose education was paid for by the endowment and those sent there 
by their parents at their own charges, may be seen the essential features 
of the English Public School, to use the term in its commonly accepted 
sense. The foundation of Eton College by King Henry VI in 1440 was 
openly based on that of Winchester. The Statutes stated that the College 
should consist of a Provost, seventy poor Scholars, ten Priest-Fellows, ten 
Chaplains, ten Clerks, sixteen Choristers, a Schoolmaster, and Usher, and 
thirteen poor infirm men.’ The sons of noblemen and of special friends of the 
College, up to the number of twenty, were to sleep and board in the College, 
provided that no expense was incurred for them beyond that of their instruc- 
tion in Grammar, and others, who were to dine with the Scholars in Hall, 
were also to be instructed free.® ‘“ 


Founders’ Intentions fer Scholars 


27. None of the provisions in these Statutes has been the subject of greater 
discussion than those which deal with the financial condition of the scholars. 
They are described in both William of Wykeham’s and Henry VI’s Statutes 
as being “‘ poor and needy ° (pauperes et wndigentes).’? The oath taken by 
every scholar at Winchester on reaching the age of fifteen ran, “I, N., 
admitted to the College of St. Mary, near Winchester, swear that I have 
nothing whereby I know that I can spend more than five marks (£3 6s. 8d.) 
a year.” s 


28. It is impossible satisfactorily to compute the value of money of the 
fifteenth century in terms of that of the present day. Five marks was the 
annual salary of the headmaster’s assistant at Winchester at the time, so 
it is clear that the upper limit was not fixed to ensure that the scholars were 
desperately necessitous cases. On the other hand, it is difficult to suppose 
that the words were introduced merely as a matter of form. The whole tenor 
of William of Wykeham’s intentions was that boys should be educated for 
the Church, who otherwise would be lost to its service through the inability 
of their parents to afford the necessary education.’ 


29. But if it is agreed that the intentions of the mediaeval founders were 
certainly eleemosynary, we cannot affirm that it of necessity follows that the 
strict letter of these intentions should rule the administration of their endow- 
ments today. We must recall that the provisions regulating the scholarships 
of these foundations were reviewed and revised by Parliament during the last 


* (Statute I1) Heywood and Wright: op. cot 478 
' $ (Statutes XVI, XVIII) Heywood and Wright Oop cit. 531,2, 534-6. 

* Kirby: Annals of Winchester, 457 Heywood and Wright : op cst. 480. 

® Kirby: op cıt 465 (An oath to the same effect was taken at Eton. Heywood 
and Wright: op. crt 489.) 

9A. F. Leach History of Wanchester College, 92 ff, clams that the phrase, 
“ pauperes et indigentes,’”’ was a common form of words, made necessary by legislation 
of the previous century forbidding the appropriation of churches except for charitable 
purposes. Without accepting his argument that this common form arose as a result 
of the Constitutions of the legates, Otto and Ottobon, for which he advances no proof, 


it may be agreed that the use of the set form of words raises, in itself, a doubt whether 


they were normally interpreted very literally Leach 1s cert 
that the education of the labou y ertainly at fault in suggesting 


7 nag classes was not thought of ın the fourteenth 
century. He*cites a number of instances of boys from landowning famzhes gomg 


to Eton as scholars during the fifteenth cent VCH Bu 16 
The Letters Patent of the Foundation of eis Boe 
Charterhouse, Past and Present, 60) refer to the education of " poor children or 
scholars.” The first scholar, James Mullens, the son of a surgeon, was elected in 
1613, and fhe Governors decided ın 1621 that he was “ to be sent home to his father 
if ıt be true that the latter ıs worth £400 per annum ” One of the earliest scholars, 
Joseph Henshawe, was the son of the Solicitor-General of Ireland, and can hardly 
have been a poor child (Marsh and Crisp: Alumn Carthustan1, 1, 2) 
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century. If we wish to suggest changes in the method of gentry of the Public 
Schools, and in particular to make this entry available to a less restricted range 
of society than is now the case, we must base our reasons for doing so on the 
present needs of the country, whose children they were founded to educate, 
rather than on the inevitably uncertain interpretation of phrases in use five 


or six hundred years ago. 


The Grammar Schools in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries 


30. It must be remembered, however, that the Colleges of Winchester and 
Eton were exceptional at the tume of their foundation. The great majority of 
English schoolboys reeeived their education in local day schools. It is not 
necessary to describe here in any detail the rise of the Grammar Schools and 
their development until recent times. A number have a history extending 
back into the Middle Ages, others are closely linked historically with mediaeval 
origins, many were founded during the sixteenth and the early years of the 
seventeenth centuries. The years between 1540 and 1620 were a period of 
great expansion in the commerce and industry of this country, an expansion 
which may be compared in its nature with that of the period of the Industrial 
Revolution. It was doubtless this expansion which made necessary the in- 
stitution of so large a number of local schools that a writer in the year 1577 
could say, ‘‘ There are not many corporate towns now under the Queen’s 
dominion that have not one grammar school, at least with sufficient living 
for a master and usher appointed to the same ’’.’° During this period the 
practice had grown up by which men who had made fortunes out of the new 
opportunities of the age often used some of their wealth to endow schools for 
their own neighbourhood, and this meant that no small part of the resources of 
the nation were returned to it for the education of its future citizens. It 
is quite impossible to make any distinction during the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries between the great majority of those Grammar Schools which 
were later to develop into Public Schools and the rest. It is clear, however, 
that Winchester, Eton and Westminster were regarded as holding a special 
position. Westminster had been refounded by Queen Elizabeth in 1560 after 
the second dissolution of the monastery to which a school of long standing 
had been attached. The two earlier foundations and, after 1560, Westminster 
are cited together in a number of Parliamentary Statutes of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries as exceptions from some general enactment affecting the 
schools generally.1! There is no doubt, also, that two large day schools in 
Loridon, St. Paul’s, founded by Dean Colet in 1512 and entrusted to the 
Mercers’ Company, and the Merchant Taylors’ Company School, founded in 
1561, gained a particular standing in popular regard, and the same was true 
of two distinctly charitable foundations, Christ's Hospital, founded in 1553 as 
part of an extensive scheme of assistance for the poor and sick of London and 
under the contro] of the Corporation of the City of London, and Charterhouse, 
founded in 1611 by Thomas Sutton, as a Hospital for ““ poor, aged, maimed, 
needy or impotent people ’’ and a ‘‘ free school ’’ for the education of “‘ poor 
children and scholars °’. As an example of the extreme variety of organisation 
to be found in the schools, it may be mentioned that at St. Paul’»all the pupils 





10 W., Harrison: A Description of England. 

u eg 27 Henry VIII c 42,1 Edward Vic 14, 1 Elizabeth c. 21, 14 Charles IIc 4. 
See also Journals of the House of Commons, Il, 827, 830-1, 972, VI, 219, 307 (The 
exemption accorded to Eton and Winchester in the Acts abolishing First Fruits and 
tenths and dissolving the Chantnes was due to their connection with Colleges at the 
Universities They had been similarly exempt from the payment of subsidies in 
1496. Leach: History of Winchester Cotlege, 261.) 
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were day boys and received a free education, except for an entrance fee of four- 
pence;** at Merchaħt Taylors’, one hundred boys were educated free, fifty paid 
two shillings and twopence a quarter, and a hundred five shillings a quarter; 
at Christ’s Hospital the children were educated and maintained free, though 
evidence of a lack of means was a requisite for admission;** and at Charter- 
house, while the foundationers were educated and maintained free, other boys 
were from the start received at the school as fee-paying pupils. 


Social Position of Grammar School Pupils 


31. Itis no easy task to determine how far boys from different social classes 
met together either in the schools just referred to or in the ordinary Grammar 
Schools of the country. At Shrewsbury in the sixteenth century were to be 
found Sir Philip Sidney and Fulke Greville (later Lord Brooke), though it was 
founded mainly as a school for the children of the county and county town 
of Shropshire.** At Repton during the seventeenth century there were educated 
the four sons of the first Earl of Chesterfield, the four sons of Thomas Crom- 
well, Earl of Ardglass, and also Samuel Shaw, son of the local blacksmith and 
later Master of Ashby-de-la-Zouche Grammar School, and John Woodward, 
the son of a local farmer, who was later apprenticed to a London linen draper 
and was to become Professor of Physics at Gresham College.’® Richard Neile, 
who left Westminster in 1580, and rose to be Archbishop of York, was the 
son of a poor tallow chandler. With him in College was John Aungier, 
a son of the Treasurer of Gray’s Inn, who was reputed to be ° very learned 
and wealthy ’’. Striking evidence may be found in the debate which took 
place in 1540 on the future of the Grammar School of Canterbury between the 
Commissioners, headed by Lord Rich, and Archbishop Cranmer. ‘‘ As for 
the other, husbandmen’s children, they were more meet, they said, for the 
plough and to be artificers than to occupy the place of the learned sort. So 
that they wished none else to be put to school but only gentlemen’s children ”. 
To this Cranmer replied, ‘‘ Poor men’s children are many times endued with 
more singular gifts of nature, which are also gifts of God, as with eloquence, 
memory, apt pronunciation, sobriety, and such like, and also commonly more 
apt to apply their study than is the gentleman’s son delicately nurtured ”. 
Hereunto it was on the other part replied that, ‘‘ it was meet for the plough- 
man’s son to go to plough and the artificer’s son to apply the trade of his- 
parent’s vocation, and the gentleman’s children are meet to have the knowledge 


na O 
12 There 1s evidence of non-foundationers at St. Paul’s paying fees and boarding 
with the headmaster, within twenty years of the foundation 


L of the school (M J. F. 
McDonnell: History of St. Paul’s School, 90, 91 ) 


H B Wilson: History of Merchant Taylors’ School, 12, 13. 

14 In 1581 mention ıs made of 64 “ Town children” at Christ’s Hospital, 25 of whom 
paid fees, besides the “ House children” or foundationers (E H Pearce: Annals of 
Christ's Hospital, 65, 66 ) 


15 A charter was granted by King Edward VI for the en 
Grammar School at Shrewsbury from the appropriated tı 
livings, at the petition of “ the bailiffs and burgesses and 1 


Shrewsbury in the county of Salop as of very many other our subjects of our whole 
neighbouring country there ” The school was not opened untili56z The ordinances 
of 1577 gave preference ın the election to Scholarships at St John’s College, Cambridge, 
from the School, first to the natives of Shrewsbury, then to sons of burgesses born 
in its suburb$, or in the parish of Chirbury, and lastly to all the natives of Shropshire 
A scale of admission fees then drawn up gave preferential treatment to natives of 
Shropshire and the sons of burgesses of Shrewsbury. An Act of 1798 gave the sons 
of burgesses for the first time the mght of free tuition (Report of Public Schools 
Commission I. 303-6 II 589-604 } 


16A Macdonald: Short History of Repton, x11-11 cf R. H Tawney: 
Agranan Problem n the Sixteenth Century, 135 “ Amede l the first Eventy tao 
names on the register of Repton there are five gentlemen, four husbandmen, nine 
yeomen, two websters, or weavers, a carpenter and a tanner.” 


) 


dowment of a Royal Free 
thes of certain prebendal 
nhabitants of the town of 
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of government and rule in the commonwealth; for we have as much need of 
ploughmen as of any other state; all sorts of men may not go to school ’’. 
‘© I grant ’’, replied the Archbishop, ‘‘ much of your meanfhg herein as need- 
ful in a commonwealth, but yet to utterly exclude the ploughman’s son and the 
poor man’s son from the benefit of learning, as though they were utterly 
unworthy of having the gifts of the Holy Ghost bestowed upon them as well 
as upon others is as much as to say that Almighty God should not be at 
liberty to bestow his great gifts of grace upon any person . . . Wherefore 
if the gentleman’s son be apt to learning let him be admitted; if not apt, let 
the poor man’s child being apt enter his room ”’.?” The discussion proves at 
least, if proof be needed, that the sons of ‘‘ gentlemen ” and husbandmen ”’ 
were used to be educated together. But the essential fact is that the distinc- 
tions between the classes were not then as firmly drawn as they were to become 
in the eighteenth and fiineteenth centuries. It must be remembered, too, that 
the majority of the sons of the nobility were still educated at home or in the 
families of other nobles. However, if it was decided by their parents to send 
them to school, there were very few other schools to which they could be 
sent than those in which they would certainly meet boys drawn from much 


humbler walks of life."* 


. Grammar Schools after the Restoration 


32. To this rule Eton was undoubtedly to a large extent an exception, and the 
same was true to a less degree of Winchester and Westminster. This is a factor 
in the development of the English Public School of considerable importance. 
Once it became established that there were schools to which the children of the 
aristocracy would more naturally be sent, a social distinction between the 
various schools was almost certain to follow. During the second half of the 
seventeenth century a new factor was introduced. Under Richard Busby, who 
was Headmaster from 1638 to 1695, Westminster was in a remarkably pros- 
perous condition. Busby was the first headmaster to produce a really 


` 1? Strype: Memorials of Thomas Cranmer, Book I, Chapter 22 (Compare the 
Endowment Deed of King’s School, Bruton (1519). “The said master for the time 
bemg shall freely teach all scholars of men’s children as to him resort for learning 
and none other, indifferently after their capacities, as well the poor man’s child as 
the rich” (Somerset and Dorset Notes and Quenes, II, 245 )) 

38 A certain amount of information can be obtamed from some of the Registers 
of the Schools Thus at Rugby between 1695-1699, of the 132 entries recorded, 
22 came from Rugby and the immediate neighbourhood, 37 from the neighbouring 
Midlands and were probably mostly the sons of small farmers, 13 came from more 
dastant parts of England, 8 were the sons of Midland Rectors, 4 the sons of a Precentor 
of Lincoln Cathedral, 31 were the sons of Esquires, probably considerable farmers, 
8 the sons of Baronets and 3 the sons of Peers (Of 5 there is no information ) 
(Rugby School Register, I (1675-1849), pp 10-15) At Merchant Taylors’, out of 
244 entries 1n 1645 and 1646, besides 55 who were sons of Merchant Taylors, 20 were 
the sons of Cloth-workers, 19 the sons of Gentlemen, 6 the sons of Esquires, 6 the 
sous of Yeomen, II the sons of Merchants, 5 the sons of clergy, and the occupations 
of the parents of other entries include those of Barber-surgeon, bookseller, blacksmith, 
labourer, plumber, cook, goldsmith, carpenter, basketmaker, 1ronmonger, baker, 
poulterer, innkeeper, shoemaker, bricklayer, with sons of one Knight, a Fellow of 
Winchester College and the Secretary of the East India Company. (C J Robinson: 
Register of the Scholars of Merchant Taylors’ School, 1562-1874, I, 166-178) The 
first list of Liberty Boys, those elected head into College, on the Dormi ory Tablets 
at Westminster, between about 1610 and 1650, includes the sons of an Earl, a Bishop, 
the Treasurer of the Middle Temple, a Procurator of the Arches, a London vicar, a 
Steward of Lord Zouch’s estates ın Northants, and a “ Keeper of the Orchard at 
Whitehall” The second list, between about 16050 and 1673, includes the son of a 
Viscount, the grandson of an Earl, and the sons of a Dean of Westminster, an Irish 
Major, a Collector of Customs at Southampton, two country clergymen, and a London 
bookseller. (Welch: Alumn: Westmonasterrenses, 532; Barker and Stenning : 


Record of Old Westmunsters } 
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successful school, in the sense that its pupils seemed to have an advantage 
over those of other schools in securing posts of distinction in later life.!° Again, 
once it came to be felt that the pupils of certain schools enjoyed this advantage, 
another distinction was certain to be drawn, and the social structure of the 


country at that time was sure to cause it to coincide with that drawn by the 
factors of burth and ample means. 


33. This is not to say that the ordinary Grammar Schools of the country all 
presented a dead level of uniformity. Shrewsbury, with 360 boys in 1581, 
was referred to by Camden in his Britannia in 1582 as “ the Grammar School 
the best filled in all England ’’. In the course of proceedings before the Court 
of Chancery in 1664, it was stated in evidence of Repton that ‘‘ this deponent 
saith and doth verily believe that more gentlemen’s sons have had their 
education there and been sent thence to the universities than hath been from 
any school in the north of England ’’.2” At Pocklingtor? Grammar School over 
a hundred boys were admitted between 1650 and 1652, including members of 
prominent families in the North of England, such as those of Fairfax and 
Wilberforce.” At Rugby during the headmastership of Holyoake at the end 
of the seventeenth century there were nearly a hundred pupils, of whom eighty 
were not local boys. Such facts mean that, at the time, these schools had a 
reputation far beyond their immediate locality. They were necessarily schools 
for boarders as well as day boys. But none of them succeeded in building 
up a reputation that lasted for more than a short time, and it seems usually 
to have depended almost entirely on the fame of a single headmaster. The 
numbers at Repton had fallen by 1681 to twenty-eight boys, and in 1705, 
to “a few ragged children ’’. There were only seventeen boys at Pocklington 
in 1827.77 At Rugby the numbers fell to 52 in 1778, and at Shrewsbury 
when Dr. Butler became Headmaster in 1798 there were only two pupils. 


34. Between 1570 and 1700 a number of schemes were advanced to found - 

educational establishments exclusively for the sons of the nobility and the 
gentry. These “‘ Academies ” were often modelled on similar institutions on 
the continent, such as the Oratorian School at Juilly founded by Louis XIII 
of France and the Ritterakademien in Germany. It was intended that they 
should supplement the instruction provided in the ordinary Grammar Schools 
and Universities with the training deemed necessary for the natural rulers of 
‘the community.?* Some of these projects were supported by very influential 
men and their complete failure in this country, compared with their popularity 
in France and Germany, is certainly significant of the strength of the position 
which the English Grammar Schools had attained. As late as 1730 Roger 
North, son of the fourth Lord North, who had been educated at Thetford 
Grammar School in the early years of Charles II’s reign, could write*in 
support of ““ public schools °” that there were to be found in them “ several 
ages and conditions, as poor boys and rich ’’.”4 


Harrow and Rugby 


35. Towards the beginning of the eighteenth century the term, ‘ 


school ’’, came into popular use with reference to a few of the best 
Grammar Schools. Daniel Defoe in Th 


‘ great 
, known 
e Compleat English Gentleman (1728) 


19 Busby claımed to have educated thirteen out of the Bench 


l of Bishops Thomas 
Sprat, Bishop of Rochester, ıs said to have thanked God “ that though no Westminster 
he was a Bishop” (J Sargeaunt: Annals of Westminster School, 


9 
2 A Macdonald Short History of Repton, 106. s3 

3 A F Leach. Foundation of Pocklington Grammar School (Transactions of the 
East Riding Antiquanan Society V, 93 ) 


22 Leach > op. cit. 94 


23 T. W “Jackson Dy Wallis’ Lettey against My. Maidwell, 1700. (Collectanea : 
First Serves. Oxford Histoncal Society, 1885. 271 ff.) 


24 Roger North : Autobiography (ed A. Jessopp), r2 
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refers to “the great schools of Eton, Winchester, Westminster, Felsted, 
Bishop Stortford, Canterbury and others, where the children—nay, the eldest 
sons—of some of the best families in England have been Alucated ’’.* But 
the first of the local Grammar Schools to attain a position comparable to that 
of Eton and Westminster was Harrow. This School had been founded in 1571 
by John Lyon ‘‘ for the perpetual education, teaching and instruction of 
children and youth of the same parish ’’. The Statutes allowed the School- 
master also to ‘‘ receive over and above the youth of the inhabitants within 
this parish so many Foreigners as the whole may be well taught and applied 
and the place can conveniently contain, and of these Foreigners he may take 
such stipend and wages as he can get’’,** but the number of boys from 
outside Harrow who attended the school before the eighteenth century was 
very small. In 1713 James Brydges, Paymaster-General from 1705 to 1713, 
later Duke of Chandos, became a Governor of the School. He was a notable 
leader of the Whigs at a time when Eton was suspected for its Jacobite and 
High Church tendencies, and his patronage began the process of changing 
Harrow from a local school of no great repute into one of the most famous 
schools in England. 

36. The rise of Harrow School showed that the demand for education not 
at any Grammar School, but at some particular one, could not be met by 
the few schools with an older reputation. That the numbers at Eton rose 
from 207 in 1678 to 378 in 1728 and 522 in 1765 proves the existence of the 
demand. At the same time we certainly cannot ignore the effect on the 
schools of successful or of weak Headmasters. The patronage of Chandos 
might have been of little avail without the work of Brian, Headmaster of 
Harrow from i691 to 1731, and especially of Thackeray, Headmaster from 
1746 to 1760, and it is significant that the numbers declined steeply during 
the disastrous headmastership of Cox between 1731 and 1746. In the same 
way the numbers at Eton fell from 378 to 212 within three years of the 
appointment of William George. It was the election of an outstanding head- 
master, Thomas James, in 1777, which led directly to the rise of Rugby 
School.?” He had been a boy at Eton and deliberately introduced its prac- 
tices into his new school. No other of the Grammar Schools reached a position 
of comparable distinction before the end of the eighteenth century, But 
the fact that schools like Harrow and Rugby were meeting a permanent 
demand is shown by the fact that their populantty was no longer ephemeral, 
depending on a single headmaster. During the next fifty years the social 
conditions were such that any school which, for one reason or another, 
attracted the attention of the more wealthy members of the rising middle 
classes, no longer satisfied with the education provided at the local Grammar 
School, would gain a distinctive position. Boys would come to it from more 


2 Defoe: The Compleat English Gentleman (ed K Bulbring), 8 Cf. the letter 
written ın 1700 by Dr John Walhs, of Oxford, opposing a scheme laid before Parha- 
ment by Lewis Maidwell to found a “ public academy,” ın which he stated, “ There 
is (he says) abroad, ın many eminent cities an academy or scholatilusins Very well! 
Are there not many such at London, and about London? Pam's School, Westminster 
School, Merchant-Taulors School, that at the Charter-house, and at Christ Church 
Hospital (to name no more), are scholae wlusives (emiment schools) ın and about 
London .. And such scholae tllustres there are in many other places of England 

© (as Eaton, Winchester, and elsewhere). Of which promotions the sons of gentlemen 
are capable, as well as other persons ” (Collectanea : First Series. Oxford Historical 
Society (1885, 324.) 

#6 Compare the Statutes of Langport Grammar School (1668), where the Headmaster 
was not to receive fees for teaching the youths of Langport, but might demand pay- 
ment from “ foreigners” (V.C H Somerset, II, 456) 

2? In 1780 the Conduit Close Estate in Gray’s Inn Fields which belonged to the 
school, fell ın, causing a very great appreciation ın the value of the 10undation 
Mortgages on this estate had made 1t possible to construct new buildings for the school 


shortly before James’ headmastership 
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distant parts of the cquntry, and a school previously educating the sons of 
those living in the neighbourhood, with perhaps a few boarders in the head- 
master’s house, Would, find itself transformed into a boarding school with 
a national reputation. 


Charges for Tuition and Maintenance 


37. While it is not true to say that education in the Middle Ages was 
universally free, there is little doubt that it was generally considered to be 
one of the duties of the Church to provide free education. In practice, fees 
were often paid by means of offerings to the schoolmaster and in similar 
unofficial ways.** When education in due course came also to be provided 
through charitable foundations by lay individuals or secular bodies, it was 
again usual for the founder to have in mind the provision of free education. 
But there are many exceptions. The accounts of Métton College Grammar 
School show fees being charged “‘ pro scolagio ’’ between 1277 and 1395.79 | 
In 1312 it was customary for fees to be paid by pupils at Beverley Grammar 
School, which was under the control of the Chapter and the Minster, An 
Ordinance of 1482 allowed the Master of Ipswich Grammar School to receive 
eightpence a quarter for teaching the son of any burgess of the town.’ We 
have noticed that, at Merchant Taylors’ School, arrangements were made for 
three classes of pupils, two of which paid fees. At Harrow John Lyon had 
stipulated that the education of the parishioners should be free, but that fees 
should be charged to “ foreigners ’’. At Sedbergh Grammar School, founded 
in 1525, fees could be charged, but only for subjects other than Grammar.*? 
A distincton must be drawn, however, between the introduction of fees for 
the scholars on the foundation and those charged to other boys receiving 
instruction at the school. In a good many cases it is clear that the latter 





a a 

38 According to the Will of John Gardyner, the Founder of Lancaster Royal Gram- 
mar School (1472), the Schoolmaster was “to instruct the boys coming there in 
grammar freely, unless perchance something shall be voluntanly offered by their 
friends to the said chaplain as recompense.” (V. C. H. Lancashire, I, 563) In 
a Chancery Sut in 1681, the Headmaster of Sedbergh, Postumus Wharton, was 
accused of exacting an entrance fee of twenty shillings from each boy, as well as 
fees of forty shillings annually, twenty shillings at Christmas, and “ cockpennies ” at 
Shrovetide Wharton admitted to the entrance fees as being the “ general practice ”’ 
of his predecessors, to the payment of “ cockpennies ” as gratuities, for ‘‘ the same 
practice at Shrovetide 1s and long hath been used ın most neighbouring Free Schools,” 
and to further gratuities from "some, though very few, particular persons of the 
wealthiest or ablest parents of quality of boys which were or are taught at the said 
school” (A. F Leach: Early Yorkshire Schools. Yorkshire Archaeological Society, 
XXXIII, 426-8) The Statutes of Nottmgham Grammar School (now Nottıngham 
High School) in 1513 allowed the Schoolmaster and Ushers to accept “ potations, 
cockfighting or drinking ” twice in the year only, and other “‘ gifts or avails whereby 
the Scholars or their friends shall be charged ” only “ at the pleasure of the frends 
of the Scholars,” but those of Manchester Grammar School ın 1 525 expressly forbade 
the Schoolmaster and Usher from accepting "any money or other rewards taking 
therefor as cockpenny, victor penny, potation penny or any other whatsoever it 
be” (VCH Nottinghamshire, II, 220; V C. H Lancashwe, II, 583, 4) Inthe 
foundation deed of the Grammar School at Guildford {1512) ıt was expressly stated 
that the schoolmaster was “ freely to teach all children being ın the said school ” 
In 1608 an entrance fee of 6d. was charged for all town boys and one of ts. “if of the 
country or a stranger ” (V. C. H Surrey, II, 165, 170.) 

2 A F Leach Educational Charters, 216—222, 301-305 

meee a h- Memorials of Beverley Minster: The Chapter Act Book _I, 202, 3 
(Surtees Society, XCVIII) (The Succentor of the Minster demanded that all the 
Choristers should be admitted free to the Grammar School , the Headmaster claimed 
that only seven might claim this right The Chapter held that all might enter free 
but that the Succentor was not to admit boys to wear the habit in the choir in order 
that they might defraud the Schoolmaster ) 

231A F Leach Educational Charters, 422 

*? Foundation Ordinance of Lupton’s Chantry (A F. Leach: Early Yorkshire 
Schools, Yorkshire Archaeological Society, XX XIII, 305 ) 
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class were always expected to pay. In others the original intention of the 
founder was soon forgotten. At Eton it was expressly stated by the Statutes 
that no fees for tuition should be charged even to those who were not scholars. 
But by the middle of the sixteenth century there is evidence of a Commensal 
being charged six shillings and fourpence as a ‘‘ quarters stipend ’’** and 
in 1617 a Commensal was charged one pound between Lady Day and Mid- 
summer for tuition.** During the eighteenth century the Headmaster of Eton 
received an entrance fee of a guinea from all boys in the school and an 
~“ annual gratuity ’’ of four guineas from all those in the Upper School. This 
payment was quite unofficial and about one-third of the boys did not make it.?5 
The explanation for this development, of which similar evidence may be found 
at other schools, is quite simple. The Grammar Schools were usually instituted 
as very small foundatiens. When the numbers rose, the salaries allotted for 
the Master, and perhaps also an Usher, became quite inadequate. Often it 
was necessary to employ an additional master, or perhaps more than one, 
for whose salaries no provision whatever had been made by the foundation.** 


38. One example may be given which shows clearly how fees came to be 
introduced at a Grammar School during the seventeenth century and the social 
implications of this step. The Grammar School at Bury St. Edmunds had 
been refounded in 1550 as a Free School, and it was then laid down in the 
Statutes that the education should be free for all boys, whether living in the 
town or coming from outside. From the earliest years of the new foundation 
a number of boys came to the school from some way off and must have lived 
in the town as boarders. A school list of 1656 shows that there were then 
86 boys in the school, and of these 26 came from Bury, of whom 13 were 
the sons of tradesmen, and the remainder were mostly boarders, not only 
from Suffolk, but from Cambridgeshire and Norfolk. They included several 
sons of knights and members of the well-known landowning families of East 
Anglia. The headmaster, Dr. Stephens, was a fervent royalist and at the 


`s H C. Maxwell-Lyte: History of Eton College (4th edition), 156, 7 (The Commen- 
sals Mis the boys not on the foundation who boarded with the Provost or Head- 
master 

34 Maxwell-Lyte: op cil. 198, 9. 

°° Maxwell-Lyte: op. cit., 300 (The fee of four guineas was raised to six between 
1809 and 1818. Third Report from the Select Committee on the Education of the Lower 
Orders, 1818, 71 ) 

3 No doubt in many cases the fees for boys not on the foundation were settled 
by private negotiations between the Headmaster and the parent This may be 
illustrated by an extract from a dialogue written for performance by the boys of King’s 
School, Canterbury, by George Lovejoy, the Headmaster, in about 1675. 

Phuloponus (Headmaster). Sir, doth it please you to give me entrance of 
your Jacky, as a pledge of what you will pay me hereafter for his education 

~Credulio (an old farmer): Huh! What is your demand ? 

Ph : Half-a-crown, Sir 

Cr : What? Half-a-crown, Sir ? 

Ph : Yea, and I favour you too. 

Cr.. Favour me no favours. Let him but read well and sbell well and sa 
dic Latine when be cannot speak Latine, ‘twill satisfy mee. But Zoft! My 
daughter Jenny gave but three pence for her entrance into Zamplers, and reading 
besides And I must distrain for him Half-a-crown ? Well, I’ll point out 
two marks for his learning . But, Sir, what demand you for a year’s 
destruction ? 

Ph Two pounds sterling. 

Cr . Starling, or noe starling—I'll point you quarterly two marks 

Ph.. O Det immortales, scire volunt omnes, mercedem solvere nemo. 

Cr.: Nemo me no nemos, I’ll point thee no more. 

Ph.. Sir, not to spend words in vain, I will have forty shilingseterling per 
annum, or take away your son as you brought hım hither. 

Cr : Well then! I see I must give as much for my son’s destruction as for 
fattıng and bringing up my Boar at Chnstmas 

(Woodruff and Cape: Schola Regia Cantuarensis, 142, 143) 
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Restoration he put “‘ all the boarders, who were of the chief families in the 
country, into red cloaks, because the cavaliers about the court usually wore 
such, and scarlet was commonly called the king’s colour. Of these he had 
near thirty to parade before him, through that observing town, to church; 
which made no vulgar appearance ’’. Five years later the distinction between 
the boarders and the boys from Bury was recognised in new Statutes, which 
for the first time established the regular payment of fees by “ foreigners ’’, 
though it was laid down that the masters ‘‘ shall teach all townsmen’s children 
gratis, yet may receive what is voluntarily preferred’. At the same time an 
entrance fee was to be charged for every “f town child ” of twelvepence, but 
for every ‘‘ foreigner ” of half-a-crown.’? 


39. The payment of fees by pupils actually on the fundation is a different 
question. In most schools such boys usually continued to receive free tuition, 


but there were exceptions. At Winchester a Visitation by two Commissioners 


in 1608 forbade the extortion of chamber rent or payment for being tutor 


from the scholars." In the eighteenth century the scholars paid the Head- 
master and Usher a “ gratuity ’’ of ten pounds a year.” At Westminster 
under Busby a King’s Scholar paid a guinea a quarter to the Headmaster 
and half a guinea a year to the Second Master.*? The “ gratuities ’’ paid 
to the Headmaster at Eton were levied on Collegers and Oppidans alike. A 
More serious imposition, however, was that of considerable charges for board 
and lodging on those boys who were on the foundation. Naturally this did 
not apply when such boys came from the immediate locality, as was usually 
the case in the smaller Grammar Schools. But at Westminster under Busby 
a King’s Scholar had to pay on his admission about eleven guineas for furni- 
ture and clothing and eight guineas in fees to the seniors, besides regular 
payments for candles, to his bed-maker, etc.*! At Winchester in I7tI a 
scholar paid various charges, amounting to sixteen shillings and sixpence on 
admission, two shillings and sixpence a quarter, and two shillings and eleven- 
pence annually.‘? At Eton in 1818 the Provost agreed that the maintenance 
charges for the collegers were ‘‘ nearly equal with those of many of the 
Oppidans ’’.“* Naturally a development of this kind tended ta restrict the 
class from which the foundationers were drawn. 


eee 
8” Roger North: Lives of the Norths (1826), III, 280. V.C H. Suffolk, Il, 36g, 320. 
> Wilkins: Concia Magnae Britanniae et Hebermae, IV, 434 l 


38 Leach’ History of Winchester College, 417 (In 1776 a Scrutiny by the Wardeas 
and Fellows of New College condemned the practice, and ıt was recommended that the 
scholars should be advised to tell their parents not to present the gratuities The 
only change effected was that the charge was in future entered in the bills as, 
“ gratuity, 1f allowed * In 1834 Goddard, who had retired from the headmastership 
in 1809, gave £25,000 to provide a fund to make up the deficit on the Headmaster’s 
emoluments if the gratuity were finally abolished.) 


40 J. Sargeaunt : Annals of Westminster School, tot. 
Public Schools Commission that, although the Statutes of Westminster ordered that 
the education of the scholars should be free, they had, in fact, never been observed 
on this point. The Statutes were never confirmed by Queen Elizabeth and it was 
suggested that ıt was because she disapproved of this rule (Report of Public Schools 
Inquiry, II, 456) In the reign of James I, however, the Court regarded Westminster 
as a Free School “The King to the Masters and Fellows of Triınıty College, 
Cambridge. Is especially interested in that College, as being a royal foundation, 
the fairest ın the kingdom, and the resort of the free scholars of Westminster.” 
(9 September, 1623 Calendar of State Papers: Domestic. CLII, 30) 


41 Sargeant: op cit ror. 
42 Kirby . Annals of Winchester College, 383. 
$3 Third Report from the Select Commuttee on the Education of the Lowey Orders, 1818, 72. 


It was claimed before the 
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CHAPTER 2 


HISTORICAL SKETCH SINCE THE EARLY NINETEEN TH CENTURY 
Grammar Schools in the First Half of the Nineteenth Century 


40. It must be admitted that the rise of certain schools during the eighteenth 
century to a distinctive position was due very largely to the inadequacy of 
the Grammar Schools as a whole. They were hopelessly encumbered by an 
outworn tradition in education. Many had been founded to prepare boys 
in the Middle Ages for the Church and the Law; they all still kept rigidly to 
the curriculum needed for those professions at that time. Even the study 
of Greek, introduced at the Renaissance, affected only a number of them. 
But, further, they were generally quite inadequately staffed, even according 
to the practices of thei» time; the masters were ill paid, and the Governors 
constituted under the original statutes generally gave httle attention to the 
schools. The eighteenth century was a period when great interest was shown 
in educational theory in this country, but the effect of this on the Grammar 
Schools was negligible. The influence of this interest might be seen in the 
curriculum of the Dissenting Academies and in that of a number of private 
schools which began to flourish, and some of the latter became for a time 
serious competitors of the old Grammar Schools. It is true that the few 
schools which had always held a somewhat distinctive position, such as Eton 
and Westminster,' and the very few that rose to fame for the first time during 
the eighteenth century, such as Harrow and Rugby, offered no different 
curriculum to that found in the ordinary Grammar Schools. But the very 
inadequacy of the Grammar Schools as a whole gave a peculiar opportunity 
to a capable headmaster in any one of them. 


4I. The first half of the nineteenth century was decisive in the history of 
the Public Schools. It saw some of them pass through a period of declining 
popularity and considerable public criticism. It witnessed on the other hand 
the careers of Samuel Butler, who revived in a most remarkable manner the 
fortunes of Shrewsbury during his headmastership from 1798 to 1836, and 
of Thomas Arnold, Headmaster of Rugby from 1828 to 1842, to whom more 
than any other man the Public Schools owe their standing in the country. 
During this period there were founded a number of new schools expressly on 
the model of the more famous Grammar Schools of the period. Finally, it 
was at this time that a certain type of school, rather than a small list of 
schools, came to be differentiated in the public mind, under the appellation 
of a Public School. 

42. The criticism of the Public Schools was due to a number of causes. 
The tendency of the age, at least after 1830, was in favour of the reform of 
institutions of various kinds and the Public Schools, with the old Grammar 
Schools generally, proved themselves remarkably insusceptible to change. The 
traditional curriculum seemed to be more unsuited than ever to the needs of 
the time. A rise in the general standard of living brought into sharper con- 
trast the primitive accommodation the schools provided for the pupils. Above 
all, the changes in the moral outlook of the nation led men to look askance 
at the largely unregulated and undisciplined life of the boys. On the other 
hand, the only alternative form of education appeared to be the private 
school, as the ordinary local Grammar School was in no better case, and, 
although a few of these private schools were successful, the majority were 
little better, if at all, than the Public Schools themselves. 

i Winchester experienced remarkable fluctuations in esteem between 1660 and 1800 

The number of scholars remained constant at 7o The number of ' Commoners ”’ 


varied from 79 ın 1681, to 28 in 1700, 123 10 1734, 8 m £751, 116 in 1766, 38 in 1788 
and 98 in 1801. In 1751 the numbers were lower than at any time since the original 


foundation 
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Samuel Butler and Thomas Arnold 


43. Samuel Bittler, who was appointed to the Headmastership of Shrews- 
bury in 1798, did more than revive a great school which had fallen on very 
evil days. He brought about a remarkable improvement in the general level 
of work in the school, besides raising the intellectual standard of the Sixth 
Form to great heights. He accomplished this by a thorough reorganisation 
of the work of the school and particularly by introducing a competitive 
system of promotion from form to form. In 1864, the Report of the Public 
Schools Commission stated, ‘‘ The principal stimulant of work at Shrews- 
bury appears to be the desire to attain a high place in the school ”.? Butler 
also went further than any of his contemporaries in the Public Schools in 
introducing the study of English, History and Mathematics into the regular 
curriculum. His successor, Kennedy, added the study of French, in 1836, 
and German, and at about the same time Arnold made a similar change at 
Rugby.’ Shrewsbury’s success had a considerable influence at the other 
Public Schools, and during this period a change took place in the organisation 
of the work in many schools. At Eton under Keate (1809-1834) the senior 
boys to the number of nearly 200 were taken in a single class.‘ Hawtrey, 
who succeeded Keate, separated the Sixth Form from the rest of the Upper 
School and divided the Fifth Form to be taught by four or five assistant 
masters.° Brian, Headmaster of Harrow, had felt obliged to appeal for a 
third master at Harrow, besides the Usher and himself, when in I72I the 
numbers rose to 144. In 1828, when the numbers were 127, there were 
eight masters besides the Headmaster.’ No change in the Public Schools 


during these years was more complete than that in the actual arrangements 
for teaching.*® 


44. Thomas Arnold, who had been a boy at Winchester, was appointed 
as Headmaster of Rugby School in 1828. His influence on the development 
of the Public Schools was profound. What was most obvious and most 
generally noted was his personal effect on the moral atmosphere of the 
school. Widely recognised also was his use of the system of prefects by 
which the ordinary government of the school was left largely to the older 
and abler boys. There was nothing original in the principle. The control 
of boys by boys goes back to the Middle Ages. What was new was - 
his close personal relationship with the boys in the Sixth Form, by means of 
which he was able to influence the whole school. 


45. Arnold was a practising schoolmaster, rather than a theoretical or 


original educationalist. His influence may be seen most clearly in certain 


- characteristics of Rugby in his day. Under his headmastership Rugby beeame 
a real community, inspired by a common ideal. Further, Arnold was the first 
ee Ee” 


2 Report of Public Schools Commission, I, 312 


3 Arnold, however, wrote m 1840, “ I assume it certainly, as the foundation of all 
my view of the case, that boys at a public school never will learn to speak or pronounce 
French well under any circumstances ” (Stanley : Life and Correspondence of Thomas 
Arnold (13 Edition), I, 120) But under Arnold the master of a form had himself 
to teach hus form all the subjects studied, mcluding mathematics and modern 
languages (Report of Public Schools Commission, I, 17) 

* Report of Public Schools Commission, III, 120 

5 Maxwell-Lyte- op cit, 438, 9 

s P.M Thornton: Harrow School and its Surroundings, 112. 

7 Thornton: op ct, 257, 8 

3 All these reformers were forestalled by Thomas Farnaby (1575 ?~1647), who was 
a postmaster at Merton, studied at a Jesuit College in Spain, was with Drake and 
Hawkins im their last expedition in 1 595, became a schoolmaster at Martock, in 
Somerset, and later a famous scholar He opened a very successful private grammar 
school in “Cripplegate He divided his school of some 300 boys into separate forms 


with numerous assistant masters. He 1s said to have been the first schoolmaster 
to make a fortune. 
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Headmaster who fully recognised the importance of the separate houses into 
which the school was divided, and of these we shall have more to say later. 
Arnold, also, was a historian, and, though he deviated very*slightly from the 
usual classical curriculum, he gave the classical teaching a very different inter- 
pretation. When he taught the History of Rome with his eye on the destiny 
of English boys faced with the duty of administering a large empire, he was 
introducing a new aim into the education of the Grammar Schools. But, 
above all, Arnold gave his school a clear moral purpose, based on the Christian 
faith. Nothing in his work at Rugby was more original than the use he made 
of the school chapel. Before his day, the Christian religion played only a 
very small part in the life of the Public Schools. At Eton at that time there 
was no religious instruction at all.? At Shrewsbury the Governors refused 
to allow Butler to address the school at a service, and Harrow had no 
School Chapel until 1839. Under Arnold Rugby became a school with cer- 
tain well-defined aims. The greatest stress was laid on the formation of 
character, based on a religious training, though it must not be forgotten that 
Arnold drew his prefects only from boys in the Sixth Form and that he was a 
firm believer in the value of a rigorous intellectual discipline. The boys were 
taught to have an earnest purpose in life and the prefect system gave them 
experience in the arts of authority. The fame of Arnold led to the other 
Public Schools accepting his principles, and his own pupils and assistant 
masters from Rugby, leaving to take up headmasterships elsewhere, did a 
great deal to transmit directly his tradition to other schools.” 


The Proprietary Schools 


46. Nothing showed more clearly the position that the Public Schools had 
ained in the national esteem than the movement for founding new schools, 
which deliberately used the older Public Schools as models. It is true that 
they were, to some extent, intended to remedy those defects in the Public 
Schools which at this time attracted considerable attenfion, especially the 
restricted range of the curriculum, ‘but they looked for no radical changes. 
These schools were usually founded as Proprietary Schools, often being the 
property of a body of shareholders, and those that proved successful were 
transformed*in due course into purely charitable foundations. Some were day 
schools, such as University College School, founded in 1830, the City of 
London School in 1837 and Liverpool College in 1840, but the majority 
were boarding schools which provided an education similar to that found in 
the Public Schools, but nearly always less rigorously classical, and always 
less, expensive. Mention may be made of Cheltenham (1841), Marlborough 
(1843), Rossall (1844), Radley (1847), Bradfield (1850), Wellington (1852), 
Epsom (1855), Clifton (1862), Malvern (1862), Haileybury (1862); of the 
schools of the Woodard foundation, to provide public school education on 
the principles of the Church of England and at a moderate cost, the earliest 
being Lancing (1848), Hurstpierpoint (1849) and Ardingly (1858); and of 
two boarding schools founded especially to meet the needs of the sons of 





° Maxwell-Lyte op. cit, 388 

10S Butler: Lıfe and Letters of Dr. Samuel Butler, I, 81-3 

11 Thornton: op. ctt., 283 

12 Pupils at Rugby under Arnold became Headmasters of Harrow,, Marlborough, 
Lancing, Haileybury, Sherborne, Cheltenham, Felsted, Bury st Edmunds, 
Leamington, Berkhamsted, Bromsgrove, Monkton Combe, Berwick, and Carhsle 
Cathedral School. Cotton, one of his assistant masters, became Headmaster of 
Marlborough Benson, the first Headmaster of Wellington College, had been a master 
at Rugby under Arnold's successor 

13 The three Woodard Schools of Lancing, Hurstpierpoint and Ardingly were 
founded to meet the requirements of those with three different levels of income, 
professional men, the higher and the lower tradesmen ” 
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farmers, Cranleigh (1863) and Framlingham College (1864). Of the 89 
independent Public Schools in England and Wales, 54 were founded after 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. 


Social Position of Grammar School Pupils in the Nineteenth Century 


47. At some of these schools the intention was expressed to limit the entries 
to “ the sons of gentlemen ’’, and in this the schools were only reflecting 
what were the real facts of the case in the great majority of the older Public 
Schools. For it is clear that by the middle of the nineteenth century the 
pupils who attended the great Public Schools were coming to be drawn very 
largely, and sometimes without exception, from the wealthier classes. It is 
impossible to generalise on this question. At Rugby, for instance, at the time 
of the Public Schools Inquiry of 1864, there were 61 Foundationers, who 
received their education free, out of 463 boys in the®school, but more than 
two-thirds of these Foundationers normally left very early and did not rise 
high in the school. At Charterhouse it was stated that the forty-four founda- 
tion boys were usually ‘‘ persons exceedingly well-connected, but really 
poor ’’.45 But the mai reason for the assimilation of the foundationers of 
the schools to the other pupils can only be found in the changed nature of the 
schools themselves. As the Report of the Public Schools Inquiry stated, 
‘ The bulk of each school is an accretion upon the original foundation, and 
consists of boarders received by masters or other persons at their own expense 
and risk and for their own profit... . The legal position of the Headmaster 
of Eton is that of teacher or ‘ informator ’ of seventy poor and indigent boys, 
received and boarded within Eton College; the Headmaster of Harrow is 
legally the master of a daily grammar school, established in a county village 
for the benefit primarily of its immediate neighbourhood”. But, as the 
Report pointed out, ‘‘ the discipline and teaching, as applied to the founda- 
toners themselves, has been really moulded by the wants and capabilities of 
those who formed in fact the bulk of the school ’’.* 


48. The methods of selecting scholars or-foundationers usually did nothing to 
hinder this process of assimilation. A distinction must be drawn between the 
system employed at local Grammar Schools, such as Harrow or Rugby, and 
that adopted at Eton and Winchester and the great London schools. In the 
former, free education was generally provided, according to the founders’ 
intentions, to any boy living in the immediate vicinity, though during the 
nineteenth century there was a tendency to introduce competitive entrance 
examinations.’’ It is significant that at Harrow, while the Governors never 
refused applications for admission from such boys nor thought it necessary to 
limit their numbers, only a few boys took advantage of the opportunity, and 
these were all “‘ the children of parents belonging to the higher classes ’’. In 
the middle of the nineteenth century none of the farmers or tradesmen of 
Harrow sent their sons to the school, and in 1853 a separate day school had 
been established for them, known as the ‘“‘ English Form ’’, in which boys 
were given ‘‘a commercial education, including French ’’.*® 


49. The election of Scholars at Westminster had always been by means of 
a competitive examination, known as the Challenge, though the Electors, 
RD TE PE a ARE A A R&P cen 


14 Report of Public Schools Commission, I, 234, 5. (Only about a third were the 
siete Aare! Scan It = es ie upper middle class families to take houses in 

ugby to be aple to send their children there as day bo 

aee Tt day boys Ibd, IV, 296, 7.) 

16 PSC,I,8,9 

17 Report of Schools Inguary Commission, I, 158 

18 Report of Public Schools Commasston, I, 211. 

1? This was laid down im the Statutes, which provided that applicants should be 


examined in grammar, humane letters and composition. (Appendix to First Report 
of the Cathedral Commissioners, 87, 88.) pa (Appe Rep 
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representing Christ Church, Oxford, Trinity College, Cambridge, and West- 
minster, claimed certain rights of nomination until some date towards the end 
of the seventeenth century, when the selection fell entirely into the hands of 
the headmaster.” At Eton, on the other hand, scholars were chosen entirely 
by nomination until 1852, when a competitive examination was introduced.” 
Under the Statutes the scholars were to be chosen, first from the parishes where 
Eton or King’s College, Cambridge, held property, then from the counties of 
Buckingham and Cambridge, and last from the rest of England.?* At Win- 
chester the election was carried out by the Warden and two Fellows of New 
College, and the Warden, Sub-Warden and Headmaster of the school. The 
kin of the founder were given an absolute right of election. Of the other 
candidates, preference had to be given, by the Statutes, to those who came 
from villages where lay estates belonging to New College or Winchester, then 
to those from the diocese of Winchester, then to the inhabitants of eleven 
counties of the south of England, and finally to any in the kingdom of 
England. Those elected had to have proved themselves well grounded in 
reading, plain song and the ‘‘ Old Donatus ”, but there was no call on the 
Electors to choose the most able out of the applicants.” Actually election 
was practically a matter of patronage; the Crown claimed and was granted 
a right of nomination from the beginning of the fifteenth century until 1726, 
as did occasionally the Privy Council and, until 1731, the Bishop of 
Winchester.* A competitive examination was introduced in 1857 when 
new statutes were drawn up by the Oxford University Commissioners. These 
Statutes also abolished the rights of the founder’s kin and provided that the 
electors might refuse admission to a candidate whom they deemed to be not 
in need of a scholarship, and that “‘ all other things being equal, shall have 
regard to the pecuniary circumstances of a candidate ’’.% 


50. At Charterhouse nomination was in the hands of the Governors in 
rotation. An examination in classics and arithmetic, ‘‘ proportional to age ”’, 
was instituted in 1844, which was stated to be of ‘‘ a most elementary kind ”. 
Two places a year were opened to competitive examination in 1850.2 At 
St. Paul’s the Statutes allowed for an examination for the applicants, but 
this gave place in time to a “ system of simple patronage ’’.27 At Merchant 
Taylors’, nomination lay in the hands of members of the Company in rotation, 
though candidates had to show that they had reached ‘‘ a moderate amount 
of attainment according to age ’’.?* At Christ’s Hospital the right of presenta- 
tion had originally been mainly in the hands of various City parishes, but 
during the seventeenth century it fell more often into the hands of individuals. 
In 1678 the rule that the children admitted must have come from within the 
boundaries of the City was abolished. In 1837 the Commissioners reported 





20 Sargeaunt. Annals of Westminster School, 24, 161. 


11 Maxwell-Lyte : op. cut., 477. 

32 In the years 1444 and 1446, the records of which have been preserved, scholars 
were selected from 24 counties, and also from London. (Etonzana, No. 12, 177£.) 

23 Kirby: op. ct., 457-463 (Statutes II, III) (The “Old Donatus” referred 
to the ‘Ars Minor’ of Aehus Donatus (4th Century), the elementary Latin primer 
almost umiversally employed during the Middle Ages ) - 

24 Kirby: op. cst, 73-6. 

35 Kirby: op cit, 428. 

86 Report of Public Schools Commission, I, 177 (The Governors ordered candidates 
to be examined in 1672, but the practice seems to have been abandoned. * Davies: 


Charterhouse in London, 253 } 
2? SC , 1. 100 
238 P.S.C , I, 204 
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that the children were admitted by Governors in rotation, by Governors 
under occasionaF presentations, and by parishes, City guilds or individuals 
under special gifts.” 


51. When we consider the development in English secondary education 
of the peculiar system by which a limited number of schools, most of them 
in origin indistinguishable from the remainder, had secured a distinctive 
position in the public eye, and had come to draw their pupils from a limited 
class in society, it might seem at first sight that the Public Schools were one 
of the prime causes of that segregation of the classes which marked the nine- 
teenth century in this country and which remains to us as a legacy to-day. 
But a study of the evidence available shows that to ascribe these social 
phenomena to the Public Schools would be very largely to confuse cause and 
effect. It was not the Public Schools which caused’ the class divisions, but 
these divisions which were themselves largely responsible for the rise of the 
Public Schools. It is not to be expected, of course, that this cause of their 
emergence from the general run of Grammar Schools would often find con- 
scious expression, though there are instances in the literature of the period 
which are not without significance. Thus we find Dean Swift in 1723 stating 
that it is the current opinion “‘ that public schools, by mingling the sons of 
noblemen with those of the vulgar, engage the former in bad company ’’,** 
and the Edgeworths, no supporters of the greater Public Schools, stating; in 
1798, in their Essays on Practical Education, that “‘ small schools are apt 
to be filled with persons of nearly the same stations, and out of the same 
neighbourhood: from the circumstance they tend to perpetuate uncouth, 
antiquated idioms, and many of those obscure prejudices which cloud the 
intellect in the future business of life ’’.* But there exists a large body of 
evidence in the Report of the Schools Inquiry Commission of 1868 which 
gives a clear picture of the social conditions which led to the rise of the 
Public Schools. 


52. This Commission, of which more will be said later in this chapter, was 
set up in 1864 to inquire into the schools which had not been considered by 
two earlier Commissions, one set up to inquire into the State of Popular 
Education in the country, the other into nine of the best known Grammar 
Schools. We find repeated references in their report to the social divisions 
in the country and to their effect on those schools where a mixture of classes 
was still to be found. Thus the Report stated, ‘‘ Boys who can add much 
to the master’s earnings must be boys from a superior class, and they will 
not be attracted to the school to associate with boys in the same position as 
those in the National Schools. Sometimes even a few boys seem to ‘form 
an obstacle to the schools becoming attractive to others. If, on the other 
hand, the reputation of the master is high, boarders or paying day scholars 
come, but the foundationers are, to say the least, often slighted, and, even 
where well taught, are yet separated from the others by some distinction, 
which is in fact invidious. . . .’’ Some of the examples given are striking. 
At one school the twenty foundationers were not allowed to use the play- 
ground or to associate with the boarders out of school hours. At another 
the boarders were ‘‘ taught in a room divided from the free boys, who are 
cottagers’ sons, by a glazed partition ’’. At several schools the free scholars 
were made to sit in a different part of the room; at another the two sets of 
boys were separated by ‘‘ a partition breast high ”. The use of the play- 
ground was a continual problem, In one it was divided “ by an imaginary 





29 Peafce © Annals of Christ's Hospttal, 40-44. 

30 Swift: Essay on Modern Education. (The term “Public School” here had a 
wider significance than it has now ) 

31 Maria and R L Edgeworth: Essays on Practical Education, chapter 19. 
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line between the boarders and free boys, and a penalty imposed on trans- 
gressors ’’, at another the ‘‘ free boys ’”’ used it at statedetimes, when the 
boarders were forbidden to do so.** The evidence of the Headmaster of 
Repton is particularly interesting, He had clearly made a sincere attempt 
to break down the barriers between the local boys and the boarders, but 
he had had little success. He stated that he had had very numerous applica- 
tions from ‘‘ persons of good standing in the world and good fortune’’, 
and that he had invariably been asked, ‘‘ What is the character, station 
and position of the home boarders? ’’ When he had answered that they 
were ‘‘ of all classes down to the sons of blacksmiths and washerwomen ’’, 
the application had been immediately withdrawn. Of these ‘* home 
boarders ’’ he stated that he had “‘ succeeded in gaining them perfect fair 
play in school ’’, but he had had to separate them out of school and that 
“ mainly for the sake of the village boys ”. He felt that if he allowed them 
to associate, ‘‘ he should have a constant fear of their being ill-treated ”. 
He added that, ‘‘ It is not the fault of the boys, it is the fault of society, I 
think. I never saw a man yet who would send his boy to a school in 
order to associate with those lower than himself ’’.** 


53. An added difficulty arose out of the nature of the education supplied. 
The Grammar School curriculum had changed very litle. It was still well 
enough adapted for those’ boys who intended to go to the Universities. The 
fact that a classical curriculum almost exactly like that at the smaller 
Grammar Schools was followed at the larger Public Schools meant neces- 
sarily that it proved to be of no disadvantage to any whose entry into 
comimerce or industry depended on family connections. But it was wholly 
unsuited to boys from the lower middle classes or the working classes. While 
it can hardly be said that the classical curriculum was universally favoured 
by the richer classes, at least it could not be said of them, as it was of those 
parents who generally, in the eyes of the members of the Commission, wished 
their sons to leave school at sixteen, that ‘‘ the great mass of this class 
seem disposed barely to tolerate Latin ’’.** 


54. Evidence of this kind makes .it impossible to substantiate the charge, 
often made, that the Public Schools themselves created the social distinctions 
of the nineteenth century. They were, in fact, called into being to meet the 
demands of a society already deeply divided. But it may certainly be 
granted that once the division in the educational system had been com- 
pleted, it made far more difficult the task of those who looked towards a 
breaking down of these hard drawn class distinctions within the society of 
the “nation. It may almost be said that nothing could have been better 
devised to perpetuate them than this educational development. We see, 
then, a sure instinct in the growing desire both within and outside the class 
of those educated at Public Schools to alter the conditions which allow only 
those with sufficient means to send their sons to them, and a study of the 
history of the Public Schools, while it may absolve them from the charge 
of having created these social distinctions, makes all the clearer the need in 
the widest national interest for a change in their methods of recruitment. 





33 Report of Schools Inquiry Commission, I, 152, 3 

33 Report of Schools Inquiry Commission, IV, 443-449 The original prospectus 
of Chfton College stated that it provided a “ thoroughly good and liberal education 
for the sons of gentlemen ” In 1871 the Assistant Masters presented a Memonal 
to the Governing Body in favour of the College bemg thrown open to boys of all 
classes without regard to social position, but the Governors replied that the views 
of the shareholders could not be ignored The Charter of 1877, when the College 
ceased to be a Proprietary School, spoke of ıt as “ a College for the education of boys 
and young men.” O F Christie. Hestory of Clifton College, 92. 


34 Report of Schools Inquiry Commission, I, 18." 
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Legal Position of Grammar Schools 


55. Until after the middle of the nineteenth century there was no difference 
between the legal position of the few Grammar Schools which in general 
opinion had attained the position of Public Schools, and the rest. In the 
Middle Ages it had been firmly established that the Church had a wide 
control over all Education. In the words of Chief Justice Thirning in the 
Gloucester Grammar School case of 1410, ‘‘ le doctrine et enformation des 
enfants est chose espiritual.’’** Appointments of Masters, of course, and 
the general supervision of the school would be under the particular ecclesias- 
tical body responsible for the school, or the body appointed by the founder 
for that purpose. But all teachers had to receive a licence from the Bishop 
or the Ordinary. The Reformation brought with it no change in this 
general principle. Canon LXXVII of 1604 stated that, ‘‘No man shall 
teach either in public school, or in private house, but such as shall be 
allowed by the Bishop of the Diocese or Ordinary of the place.’’** The 
respective positions of Church and State at the time meant that no difficulty 
arose as to their relative rights in the matter, and it was as much for 
political as for ecclesiastical reasons that the Act of Uniformity of 1662 
enacted that “ every schoolmaster keeping any public or private school ’”’ 


should subscribe to a declaration of conformity with the Church of 
England.*” 


50. Many of the Grammar Schools of the later Middle Ages had been 
kept by Chantry Priests and the Act for the Dissolution of the Chantries 
in 1547 led, therefore, to the destruction of many schools. It is true that 
the Act gave power to the Commissioners appointed to take over the 
Chantry lands to assign them for the upkeep of schools, and in a number of 
cases the old schools were continued as royal foundations. The usual 
practice was to allow to such schools as endowments an annual payment equal 
to the sum the lands had yielded at the time of the Dissolution. The gradual 
fall in the purchasing power of money led to the provision becoming quite 
inadequate for the upkeep of the schools. But the Chantry Act gave the 
State a direct interest in the government of a number of Grammar Schools, 
and Acts of Parliament of the reigns of Queen Mary and Queen Elizabeth 
empowered the Crown to make Statutes and Ordinances for the Grammar 
Schools “ founded ” by Henry VIII or Edward VI.** Further, two Acts of 
the end of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, in 1598 and x601, set up Commis- 
sioners for Charitable Uses, who had power to inquire into the management 
of charitable foundations and to rectify abuses.*® Decrees under these Acts 
were made until the first half of the nineteenth century, and altogether 
thirty-three schools were reformed in this way. But an appeal from the 
Commissioners’ decisions lay to the House of Lords by way of the Court of 


Chancery and this effectively prevented any considerable improvements 
resulting from the Acts. 


57. Towards the end of the seventeenth century a number of law cases 
began the process of weakening the control of the Church over the educa- 
tional system of the country, but these, while they succeeded in freeing 
elementary education, left the position of the Grammar Schools legally un- 
altered. Ap Act of 1779, however, gave Dissenters the right to teach in 
schools, but excluded from this provision ‘‘ any College or School or Ro 
Foundation, or any other endowed College or School” founded before the 

aè Year Book, II, Henry IV, case 21, P 47 


se Caréwell: Synodaiia, I, 209 
37 +4 Charles II, c. 4 s 8, 


86 Mary I, sess IfI,c.q9 1x Ehzabeth c. 22 
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reign of William and Mary. An Act of 1790, which allowed Roman 
Catholics a general right to teach, forbade them to do g in any Royal 
Foundation or endowed school whatever.*' 


58. The result of this withdrawal of the State from any concern in 
Secondary Education and its abandonment to the Church, which in fact 
exercised no real control, was altogether unfortunate. The state of affairs 
was well summarised by Lord Kenyon in The King v. Archbishop of York 
(1795).  ‘‘ Whoever will examine the state of the grammar schools in 
different parts of this kingdom will see to what a lamentable condition most 
of them have been reduced.” He referred to ‘‘ empty walls without 
scholars, and everything neglected but the receipt of the salaries and emolu- 
ments. In some instances that have lately come within my own know- 
ledge, there was not a Single scholar in the schools though there were very 
large endowments to them.’’*? A little later two decisions of Lord Eldon 
laid it down that it was illegal to use any part of the endowment income 
of a Grammar School on the teaching of French or German, or even of 
English, writing and arithmetic,“ although in fact these decisions were 
occasionally ignored. 


The Clarendon and Taunton Commissions 


59. In 1820-an abortive attempt was made in Parliament to exercise some 
control over the Endowed Schools. The bill; sponsored by Brougham, was 
abandoned after amendment in Committee Winchester, Eton, Westminster, 
Rugby, Harrow and Charterhouse were to be exempt from its conditions. 
The Grammar Schools Act of 1840 excluded from its provisions “the 
Grammar Schools of Westminster, Eton, Winchester, Harrow, Charter- 
house, Rugby, Merchant Taylors’, Saint Paul’s, Christ’s Hospital, Bir- 
mingham, Manchester, or Macclesfield, or Louth, or such schools as form 
part of any Cathedral or Collegiate Church.”’** When the State at last 
intervened in the sphere of Secondary Education it dealt first, not with the 
general run of Grammar Schools, but with only nine of their number, 
which was significant of the position that a few schools had gained in the 
public eye In x86r the Clarendon Commission was appointed ‘‘ to in- 
quire into the Revenues and Management of Certain Colleges and Schools, 
and the studies pursued and instruction given there.’’ The schools selected 
were Eton, Winchester, Westminster, Charterhouse, St. Paul’s, Merchant 
Taylors’, Harrow, Rugby and Shrewsbury. The Commission reported 
in 1864 and its Report was followed m 1868 by the passing of the Public 
Schools Act.‘ This set up new Governing Bodies for the schools inquired 
into by the Commission, except St. Paul’s and Merchant Taylors’, and on 
them was laid the duty of revising the statutes, which had, in due course, 
to be approved by the Queen in Council. We do not consider it Necessary 
here to refer in any detail to the changes made in the constitutions of the 





40 79 George III, c 32 

41 31 George II, c. 32 
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«8 Attorney-General v. Whiteley : The Leeds Grammar School Case {Vesey’s Chan- 
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Governing Bodies, resulting from the Act.** The tendency in all cases was 
to break down local restrictions, whether those of the kind in operation at 
Eton, where the Governing Body consisted previously of the Provost and 
seven resident Fellows, or those to be found at Rugby, which was con- 
trolled by a “‘ self-electing body consisting of 12 gentleman, actually of 
Warwickshire and the neighbouring counties.’’*’ 


60. An important change recommended by the Commission and adopted in 
the new statutes was made in the method of electing scholars. The com- 
petitive system, already practised in some schools, was extended to the 
remainder.** This new procedure brought about very little change in the 
class of boys chosen for scholarships. The kind of education provided at the 
Public Schools affected directly, as was to be expected, the demands made in 
the scholarship examinations, and it has proved to be*unusual for a boy to be 
successful who has not been educated at one of those schools which prepare 
boys specifically for the Public Schools. On the other hand the change has 
had a great effect in raising their intellectual standards. Eton, Winchester 
and Westminster, are now the only schools where the scholars live separately 
from the other boys. In all other schools a scholarship is a pecuniary award 
only and does not affect in any way the life of the scholars. 


61. At Harrow and Rugby the claims of the boys living in the neighbour- 
hood were met by the foundation of new schools. The Lower School of John 
Lyon, established at Harrow in 1876, was a continuation of the “‘ English 
Form ”’, instituted twenty-three years before. At Rugby, the Lower School 
of Lawrence Sheriff was founded in 1878 to provide instruction “‘ such as may 
be suitable for boys intended for commercial and other similar occupations, 
and also may qualify them for admission into the Higher School.” Twelve 
major foundationerships were to be granted annually to boys from the Lower 
School, providing free tuition at Rugby School, and twenty-four minor founda- 
tionerships which provided education there at {20 a year. 





t8 The following may be taken as examples :—Eton : The Provost (appointed by the 
Crown), the Provost of King’s College, Cambridge, one elected by the University of 
Oxford, one by the University of Cambndge, one by the Royal Society, one nomi- 
nated by the Lord Chief Justice, one elected by the Headmaster, Lower Master and 
Assistant Masters, the Vice-Provost (elected by the Provost and Fellows), and four 
co-opted fellows Wunchester. The Warden (elected by the Warden and Fellows of 
New College}, the Warden of New College, one elected by the University of Oxford, 
one by the University of Cambridge, one by the Royal Society, one by the Lord 
Chief Justice, one by the Fellows of New College, one by the Headmaster and Assistant 
Masters, and three co-opted Charterhouse> The Archbishop of Canterbury, one 
elected by the University of Oxford, one by the University of Cambndge, one by the 
University of London, one by the Royal Society, one nominated by the Lord Chan- 
cellor, one by the Lord Chief Justice, one elected by the Headmaster and Assistant 
Masters, three by the Governors of Sutton’s Hospital, and four co-opted. 
Shrewsbury. The Master of St. John’s College, Cambridge, one elected by the 
University of Oxford, one by the University of Cambridge, one by the Royal Society, 
one by the Lord Chief Justice, one by the Lord Lieutenant of Shropshire, two by the 
ee yi of Shrewsbury, one by the Headmaster and Assistant Masters, and three 
co-opted. 

+? Report of Public Schools Commission, I, 230. 


“8 31 and 32 Victona,c 118, 5s 6 (The Governing Bodies were given powers to’ 
make Statutes “ with respect to Boys on the Foundation, to remove, wholly or partially 
local or other restnctions on the Class of Boys entitled to become Boys on the 
Foundation, to make admission on the Foundation wholly or partially dependent on 
Proficiency Im competitive or other Examimation . . with respect to Scholarships, 
Exhibitions, or other Emoluments, either tenable at the School, or tenable after 
leaving tie School by Boys educated thereat, . . . . to remove, any Restrictions on the 
Election or Appointment to such Emoluments; to open to general or limited 


Competition within the School Emoluments now conferred otherwise than by com- 
petitive Examunation ”’) 
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62. In the meantime, in 1864 the Taunton Commission was appointed to 
inquire into those schools which had not been comprised w*thin the scope of 
the Clarendon Commission or the Newcastle Commission on Popular Educa- 
tion of 1858. The Taunton Commission considered 782 Grammar Schools, as 
well as Proprietary and Private Schools and also the secondary education 
of girls. Of:the recommendations in their Report of 1868, those concerned 
with the setting up of a system of State and local control of education were 
not accepted, but others were embodied in the Endowed Schools Act of 1869,** 
which set up an Endowed Schools Commission to approve new schemes for 
the schools. Its powers were later transferred to the Charity Commission and 
eventually in 1899 to the Board of Education. The endowed Schools Com- 


mission itself approved of 235 schemes. *? 


63. At first sight it would certainly appear that the distinction drawn in the 
terms of reference of the Clarendon and Taunton Commissions created or at 
least recognised a distinction between two types of school, the Public Schools 
and the others. Further, the Clarendon Commission had obtained information 
from three recent foundations, Cheltenham, Marlborough, and Wellington, and 
these were, therefore, excluded by the later Commission from its survey. The 
fact that the Public Schools Act was not concerned with St. Paul’s and Mer- 
chant Taylors’,*? the recommendations made by the Commission that Charter- 
house, and possibly Westminster, should be removed from London to the 
country,” the insistence that Shrewsbury was ‘‘ in danger of losing its rank 
among public schools and becoming a merely municipal institution ’’,§** all 
seemed to foster the impression that a few of the large boarding schools were 
in a class by themselves in English secondary education. But, in fact, it 
soon became clear that no hard and fast line could be drawn in this way, and 


that it did not correspond to the popular view of the matter. 


64. The Taunton Commission drew special attention to the nature of the con- 
nection with the Universities of the various schools within the scope of their 
inquiry, as well as that of the schools excluded. The figures given of entries 
to the Universities from the various schools are significant. Of the schools into 
which inquiry was made, 550 sent no pupils to the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge. The nine schools of the Clarendon Inquiry accounted for 


t9 32 and 33 Victoria, c. 56. 

5° As examples of Governing Bodies set up by schemes under the Endowed Schools 
Acts we may give Aldenham Lord Lieutenant of Hertford, Chairman of Quarter 
Sessions, eight appointed by the Brewers’ Company, two by Members of Parliament 
for Hertfordshire, one by St. John’s College, Cambndge, three by the Board of 
Education and two-co-opted King’s School, Bruton: One appointed by Bishop of 
Bath and Wells, one by Visitors of Hugh Sexey’s Hospital, two by Members of 
Parliament of Somersetshire, one by the Assistant Masters, three by the Somerset 
County Council, one by Oxford Umversity, one by Cambridge University, and four 
co-opted King's School, Ely. The Dean and Chapter of Ely and not more than 
three nominated by the Board of Education. Gyresham’s School, Holt: The Prime 
Warden of the Fishmongers’ Company, eleven appointed by the F ishmongers’ 
Company, one by the Bishop of Norwich, two by the Norfolk County Council, one by 
the Erpingham R DC, one by Cambridge University and three co-opted Uppingham : 
The right heir male of the Founder, the Bishop of Peterborough, the Lord Lieutenant 
of Rutland, the Dean of Peterborough, Chairman of Quarter Sessions, two appointed 
by Members of Parliament of neighbouring constituencies, one by Oxford University, 
one by Cambridge University, two by Headmaster and Assistant Magters, five by 
Governors of Archdeacon Jobnson’s Foundation, and four co-opted. 

51 Neither school was actually omitted because it was a Day School but because the 
Government accepted the claim of the Mercers’ and Merchant Taylors’ Companies 
that they were under no legal obligation to apply ther funds to the maintenance of 
a school. (This claim was subsequently abandoned by the Mercers’ Company with 
regard to St. Paul’s School which came within the scope of the Endowed Schools 


Acts) 
53 Report of the Public Schools Commission, 1, 170-1, 184. 
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577 undergraduates then at the Universities (Eton 161, Rugby 109, Harrow 
107, Winchester 74, Shrewsbury 35, Merchant Taylors’ 27, Westminster 23, 
St. Paul’s 21, and Charterhouse 20). Among the newly founded schools, 
Marlborough had 76, Cheltenham 41, Rossall 33, Brighton College, King’s 
College and King’s College School 22 each, and Radley 21. 8g schools had 
only one undergraduate apiece, 43 only two, and 72 numbers ranging from 
3 to 18. But three of the old Grammar Schools were to be found higher in 
the list in this respect: Repton 36, Uppingham 35, and Manchester Grammar 
School 21 undergraduates.** 


65. These three schools represented a development of no small importance 
in the history of the Public Schools During the years before the activities 
of these two Commissions, a certain number of Grammar Schools were under- 
going the same evolution that Harrow and Rugby had experienced in the 
previous century. Uppingham in 1853, when Thring was appointed Head- 
master, had been a small local Grammar School with only 28 boarders., In 
1868 it had become a large boarding school of 268 boys, with a national 
reputation. Repton was a school which had very varying fortunes. Founded 
as a local school, it had always shown a tendency to become one receiving 
boys from a wide area of the Midlands, but the prestige of the school had con- 
stantly fluctuated. When Pears was appointed Headmaster in 1854, there 
had been only 48 boys. In 1868 there were zor. It was clear, then, that 
the process by which certain schools attained a position distinctive from the 
rest was by no means complete.** The activities of the Endowed Schools 
Commissioners enabled a good many other schools to improve their position 
in a similar way after 1869. 


66. As significant was the fact that a number of Endowed Grammar Schools 


in the great cities were beginning to overcome the peculiar difficulties which 
faced Secondary Education in the first half of the nineteenth century, in parti- 
cular, at this time, Manchester Grammar School, King Edward VI’s School, 
Birmingham, and Bradford Grammar School.** The Endowed Schools Act 


made it possible for many other schools of this kind to take their proper 
place in the educational system. 


67. It was natural that the distinction drawn between the two classes of 
Schools with the implied assumption that the seven schools of the Public 
Schools Act of 1867 deserved privileged treatment should have been resented 
by the more successful of the other Grammar Schools.5? It was to oppose 
certain features in the Endowed Schools Act and, in particular, this differential 
treatment, that Thring of Uppingham founded the Headmasters’ Conference in 


n ee 


št P.S C , I, Appendix VII. 


** In the debate on the Second Reading of the Endowed Schools Bull, Mr. Beresford 
Hope said, ‘‘ As an instance, he would mention the Free Grammar School at Cranbrook, 
with which he was well acquainted At the date of the election of the late master 
only five or sıx town boys attended ıt, and for all reasonable purposes it was absolutely 
defunct, but a fortunate choice of a new master having been made ın him, that gentle- 
man, who died about three years ago, raised the institution to the position of a small 
public school, which it maintains under his successor, elected out of a numerous list 
of candidates. There were about eighty boys there at the present tıme, mostly 
boarders, sons of gentlemen of high position, partly town boys, sons several of them 
of small tradesmen, and they were taught high classical subjects, with the good-will 
of both classes of parents, while at the same time a good modern department co- 
existed. (Hansard. 3rd Senes CXCIV, I 385.) 

i three schools had all had periods of great distinction during the eighteenth 
century 

57 In the same way Butler had expostulated at the fact that Shrewsbury was not 


included among the schools exempted in Brougham’s Bill of 1820 (S Butler: 
Life and Letiers of Samual Butler, I, 194 ) 
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1869°*. The Headmasters attending the first meeting came from Uppingham, 
Repton, Sherborne, Tonbridge, Liverpool College, Bury St. €dmunds, Rich- 
mond (Yorks.), Bromsgrove, Oakham, King’s School (Canterbury), Felsted, 
Lancing and Norwich.** But the breach between the “’ seven schools ” and 
the remaiader was of short duration. Within a few years the Headmasters of 
all seven of them had become members of the Conference, as had the head- 
masters of the large day schools.°° The Headmasters’ Conference was from 
its outset a meeting of men with common professional interests, and, as far as 
can be seen, it never considered itself as denoting any particular mark of 
rank in the educational system, but it is clear that its composition reflected 
a real characteristic in that system, namely, the rise during the nineteenth 
century of a number of schools to a greater degree of prosperity and popularity 
than that enjoyed by the majority of the old endowed Grammar Schools. 


1870 to the present day: Thring and Sanderson 


68. The last thirty years of the nineteenth century were a period of great 
prosperity for the Public Schools. The influence of Arnold remained para- 
mount, though it was never felt so directly at Eton and Westminster. These 
two schools never came under the immediate influence of men who had been 
boys or masters at Rugby in Arnold’s time or in the period following his 
death, as did the majority of the more successful schools.** New subjects, 
in particular Science, were introduced into the curriculum. History and 
Modern Languages gamed a more prominent place. A number of very able 
headmasters, such as Temple at Rugby from 1858 to 1870, Butler at Harrow 
from, 1859 to 1885, Haig Brown at Charterhouse from 1863 to 1897, Ridding 
at Winchester from 1866 to 1884, Walker at St. Paul’s from 1877 to 1905, 
and Warre at Eton from 1884 to 1905, organised the schools with great 
efficiency. But it must be admitted that during the period between 1870 and 
the last war the Public Schools became also more conventional, stereotyped 
and complacent. If better organisation, by improving their discipline, helped 
to make them more humane, various factors, such as the growth of compulsory 
games, their very success and the strength of their traditions, when oyer- 
emphasised, tended to encourage the production of a recognised type, loyal, 
honest and self-confident, but lable to undervalue the qualities of imagination, 
sensibility and critical ability. 

69. The most original headmaster to be found in the Public Schools at this 
time was Edward Thring, who was at Uppingham from 1853 to 1887. In 
many ways he was a conservative, inspired by Arnold But some of his 
ideas? and more particularly bis practices, were new and were eventually to 
have a great effect on the other schools. He laid the greatest stress on the 
need to develop the interests and abilities of the individual boy, and no aim 
was more necessary than this as a corrective to the excessive insistence then 
laid on the value of the corporate spirit. He recognised the need for boys 
of privacy and individual attention. He introduced subjects until then quite 
outside the ordinary range of the school curriculum, particularly Art 
and Music. He built the first school gymnasium. He realised the necessity 


88 An account of the formation of the Headmasters’ Conference 1s given ın Parkin : 
Edward Thring, I, 197-214, 338-40. 

59 The Headmasters of Highgate, Dulwich, Ipswich, City of London School 
St. Peter’s York, Marlborough, Magdalen College School, Durham and Christ’s Hospital 
would have attended but were otherwise prevented 

60 The first Committee of the Headmasters’ Conference, appomted in December 
1870, consisted of the Headmasters of Winchester, Eton, Harrow, Repton, Che]te sei 
Chfton, Uppingham, City of London School and Sherborne > 

®2 Moberly, who was Headmaster of Winchester from 1836 to 1866, although he 
had only a small personal acquamtance with Arnold, acknowledged that he was 
greatly indebted to his example. (Stanley: op cit., I, 164, 5) 
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for good and adequate buildings. More revolutionary in his changes was 
Sanderson, He#imaster of Oundle from 1892 to 1922, though his influence 
on other schools was less far-reaching. To some extent he may be said to 
have carried on the ideas of Thring, but he went a great deal further in 
altering the content of the education provided. He introduced the first really 
drastic change in the curriculum that the Public Schools had ever witnessed, 
when he instituted large-scale workshops, and a revised technique in the 
teaching of Science. 


70. Immediately after the last war the Public Schools experienced a period 
of unprecedented popularity. Not only did most of the schools increase con- 
siderably in numbers, but at that time several new schools were founded, 
including Rendcomb in 1920, Stowe and Canford in 1923, and Bryanston in 
1928, In spite of the effects of the industrial depression in the ‘thirties the 
number of boys in the independent Public Schools was greater at the outbreak 
of the present war than in r9rq4. The schools, however, had added new 
boarding houses and other buildings to meet the increase in their numbers 
and for this reason the fall in their numbers after 1930 inevitably created 
fmancial difficulties. Since then some of the schools have experienced the 
difficulties of evacuation from their premises and many a revival in numbers 
during the past year or so, a phenomenon equally apparent in the other 
Secondary Schools of the country. 


71. Most of the changes that have taken place in the Public Schools during 
the last fifty years have been on the lines laid down by Thring, though it is 
impossible to say how far they were directly due to his influence and how far 
to the general pressure of public opinion. The evolution has been a slow 
one and marked by no very prominent figures. The change has been mostly 
one of emphasis, and this has varied from school to school, and often in one 
school from one period to another. The Public Schools are now less stereo- 
typed, the curriculum is more flexible, the range of interests wider, and the 
impact of the present war has done much to break down old traditions and . 
to introduce new activities. In an age of revolutionary change it‘is only to 
be expected that the Public Schools should be less aloof and the boys there 
more directly interested in the world around them. But the trend of social 
development is leaving the Public Schools out of alignment with the world 
in which they exist. Even the movement, which began over sixty years ago, 
for founding School Missions in the poorer districts of London and the great 
cities has brought into sharper relief the unreality of an educational system 
which segregates so thoroughly the boys of one class from those of another 


in hee where, much more than in the past, they will meet in later dife as 
equals. 


Endowed Schools and the Local Authorities (1869-1902) 


72. But, if the Public Schools have experienced rather a natural development 
than radical changes since the formative period of the middle of last century, 
the rest of Secondary Education in England has undergone a complete revolu- 
tion, and, as one-half of the Public Schools, as defined in our terms of 
reference, were directly affected by it, we feel it necessary to give some account 
of the process by which the State came to intervene in Secondary Education 
and, in pasticular, of the administrative arrangements which have already 
brought a considerable number of the Public Schools into relationship with 
the general system of Education. 


73. In the period between the passing of the Endowed Schools Act and the 
Educatioh Act of 1902 the central authority was in direct relationship with 
the Endowed Schools through the agency of the Department of Science and 
Art, which was empowered to give aid for the establishment and maintenance 
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of science and art classes at these schools. In April 1894, 240 Endowed 
Secondary Schools received some grant from this Department though the 
amount involved was small, amounting in the financial year 1893-4 to only 
5s. 6d. per 1,000 of the population.** More important was the relationship 
established at this time between the schools and the Local Authorities. The 
Technical Instruction Acts of 1889 and 1891°* empowered County and Borough 
Councils and Urban Samitary Authorities in England and Wales to levy a rate 
not exceeding 1d. in the £ to supply or aid the supply of technical or manual 
instruction, and the Local Taxation (Customs and Excise) Act, 18go0,%* 
placed at the disposal of the Local Authorities in England, Wales and Scotland, 
sums representing the residue of the beer and spirit duties, known as “* whiskey 
money ’’, for developing technical education, including instruction in science 
and art. Grants made uņder this Act consisted of annual grants for mainten- 
ance and capital grants for building or equipment. The use made of these 
funds and of the rates that might be levied under the Technical Instruction 
Acts varied considerably in different parts of the country. Twenty out of 
49 County Councils, including London, in 1894 made no grants to Grammar 
and other Secondary Schools, and in six others the grant was limited to small 
sums for equipment. Only 14 out of the 61 County Boroughs made grants in 
aid of Secondary Schools.** 

44. Under the Technical Instruction Acts it was laid down that either the 
County Council or its Technical Instruction Committee should be represented 
on the managing body of the school aided.** It was noted in the Report of 
the Secondary Education Commission of 1895 that County Councils had 
usually not found it wise or practicable to treat technical instruction as a thing 
apart from general Secondary Education, as was clear from the large number 
of cases in which the grants had been made to Grammar Schools. The Report 
stated that, “ Despite the fact that they are not as yet charged with the aid 
and control of Secondary Education generally many County Councils are 
already spending large sums,of money on the direct and indirect assistance 
of such education, thus adding considerably to the school incomes, and obtain- 
ing in return a considerable power of control over the government and curricula 


of schoois.’’§” 
The Bryce Report (1895) 


75. In 1894 the Bryce Commission on Secondary Education was set up 
and it presented its Report in 1895. This noted a great improvement in the 
condition of the endowed Grammar Schools since 1868. In seven counties, 


especially selected for inquiry, while the population had increased from a 
little under six to a little under nine millions, the number of scholars had 
more than doubled.*® On the other hand, there were too many schools, 


$2 Report of Secondary Education Commission I, 29. 

es s2 and 53 Victoria c 76; 54 Victoria c. 4 

“453 and 54 Victoria c 60. 

a5 Report of Secondary Education Commission, I, 33, 38. (Of the Schools now repre- 
sented on the Headmasters’ Conference, the following were in receipt of an annual t 
for maintenance from County Councils or County Boroughsin 1893-4 _ Perse School for 
Boys (Cambridge), Barnard Castle School, Newcastle Royal Grammar School, 
Wellington School (Somerset), Pocklington School, Bradford Grammar School, Wake- 
field Grammar School, Bristol Grammar School, Manchester Grammar School, Wallasey 
Grammar School, Battersea Grammar School, Newcastie-under-Lyme High School, 
King Edward VI School (Stafford), St Olave’s School (Southwark), Alleyn’s School 
(Dulwich), Bishop Wordsworth’s School (Salisbury), Liverpool College bid I, 
350—- 

ee 2 and 53 Victoriac 76 s 1, (The degree of representation actually Gemanded 
varied considerably ) 

47 Report of Secondary Education Commission, I, 39 

88 Report of Secondary Educatton Commassion, I, 42. 
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especially smaller schools, where the position was far from satisfactory, and 
the total proviston of Secondary Education was quite inadequate. The total 
number of scholars in the seven selected counties amounted to only 2.5 per 
thousand of the population, and the distribution showed startling inequalities, 
varying between 13.5 per thousand in Bedfordshire and 1.1 in Lancashire.*® 


76. The Taunton Commission had divided Secondary Schools into three 
grades and had found that these corresponded “‘ roughly, but by no means 
exactly, to the gradations of society.” The Bryce Commission found that 
this classification needed to be modified, as the Endowed Schools Act had 
already done something ‘‘ to open schools which lead directly to the univer- 
sities to the sons of men who fall into the categories neither of the rich nor 
of the educated ’’.”° They noted also that, while the Local Authorities had 


recently founded a large number of scholarships te Secondary Schools, the 
demand was yet far from satisfied.” 


74. The Commission noted the stronger sense of public responsibility in the 
governing bodies of Grammar Schools and the fact that in the majority of 
schools re-constituted by schemes under the Endowed Schools Act there was 
a considerable representative element on the Governing Bodies. In 1886, 
the year after the Local Government Act, setting up County Councils, three 
schemes were established which gave, together, thirteen representatives to 
County Councils and by 1893 those bodies had secured 71 representatives — 
under 19 schemes.”2 The Commission recommended that, while the Govern- 
ing Bodies of endowed schools should continue to be constituted or modified 
by scheme, the Local Authority within whose jurisdiction a school lay, or 
any Local Authority giving aid to a school, should be entitled to appoint one 
or more persons to be members of the Governing Body and they felt it worthy 
of consideration whether the non-local schools, otherwise exempt from the 
general jurisdiction of the Local Authorities, might not usefully be connected 
with them by such a limited right of nomination.”® 


Endowed Schools and the Statutory System of Education (1902 to the 
Present Day). 


78. The Bryce Report was followed by the institution of the Board of 
Education in 1899 and by the Education Act of 1902. As a result of this 
Act, subsequently embodied in the Education Act of 1921, Local Education 
Authorities were given power to ‘‘ supply or aid the supply of higher educa- 
tion ’’’* and to * provide or assist in providing scholarships (which term 
includes allowances for maintenances) for, and to pay or assist in paying 
the fees of, students at schools or colleges or hostels within or without that 
area’’.”® Generally speaking, Local Education Authorities have exercised 
these powers ın three ways, by providing and maintaining new schools, by 
aiding schools not provided by them, and by paying the fees of pupils at 
schools not under their control, whether grant-aided or not. 


79. After 1904 grants were paid to Secondary Schools by the Board of 
Education on a capitation basis and, accordingly, schools provided or aided 
by Local Education Authorities received financial assistance through two 
separate channels In 191g a percentage grant to Local Education Authorities 
was introduced and it was then felt that the Board could not at the same 
time pay a ‘direct grant to the schools and a percentage grant to the Authorities 

es SEC I, 48 

70 SEC I, 133 

711 S EC. I, 167, 168. 
7maSEC I, 45. 

73 S.E.C. I, 298. 


74 Education Act, 1921. rr & 12 George V, c. 51.8. 70 (1). 
75 3; & 12 George V.c 51 s 71 (2). 
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on their expenditure jn aiding the same schools. The Board, therefore, ceased 
to pay direct grant to schools provided by the Local Educ&tion Authorities, 
and aided schools were given the option of receiving their grant either through 
the Local Education Authorities or direct from the Board. In this way there 
came into being three types of Secondary Schools, Maintained, Aided, and 
Direct Grant.’¢ 


80. In some Direct Grant Schools a proportion of pupils have their fees 
paid by Local Education Authorities and some Authorities have also used 
their powers to pay the fees of pupils at Day Schools which are not recognised 
for grant. Direct Grant Schools are required to offer a certain proportion of 
their places to pupils educated at Public Elementary Schools, and certain 
independent Day Schools with Schemes under the Endowed Schools Acts have 
similar obligations. In ‘his way a certain relationship exists already between 
the Public Schools and the general educational system. 


81. From time to time efforts have been made to extend and strengthen 
this relationship. For example, when the Teachers’ Superannuation Act 
was passed in 1918, which secured State pensions to teachers in grant-aided 
Schools, a number of independent schools were of the opinion that, in order 
to provide adequate pensions for their assistant masters, they would be 
compelled either to increase their fees or to apply for grant. The Head- 
masters’ Conference in 1919 considered the question and it was decided in 
principle that those schools which were able to provide adequate pensions 
without assistance from public funds should offer the same proportion of 
Free Places as would be expected from grant-aided Schools. Fhe negotiations 
on the matter had no result, but, in a letter to the Chairman of the Head- 
masters’ Conference, the President of the Board of Education referred to the 
Proposal as representing ‘‘a sincere desire to make the public system of 
education as comprehensive, as accessible, and as effective as possible, and 
a readiness to co-operate with the Board of Education which I am bound 
to acknowledge with gratitude ’’.’7 This approach was made by the in- 
dependent Public Schools at a time when they were enjoying a period of 
unprecedented prosperity. 

82. Of recent years certain individual Public Schools have made experiments 
in admitting as boarders pupils previously educated in Public Elementary 
Schools. The scope of these experiments has of necessity been limited and 
Local Education Authorities have been restricted in their powers to make a 
financial contribution. Nor have any of these arrangements led to the repre- 
sentation of public bodies on the Governing Bodies of the Schools. They 
cannot be said, therefore, to have done more than point the way for future 


advance. 

83. The Education Bill now before Parliament alters the situation in many 
respects. In place of Provided and Aided Schools there will be County and 
Auxiliary Schools, fully maintained by the Local Education Authorities. The 
Direct Grant and Independent Schools are outside the scope of the Bill, except 
for the provisions relating to the inspection and registration of schools, but 
the Minister and the Local Education Authorities are given ample powers to 





76 In 1942 pupils were distrıbuted between the three types of schools gs follows :— 








Number of Schools Number of Pupils 
Maintained Schools ao 793 303,986 
Aided Schools te w 381 124,535 
Direct Grant Schools J 232 85,681 
1,406 514,202 








1? F Fletcher: After Many Days, 275, 6 
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make grants and to pay the fees of pupils at such schools. Most important 
of all, boarding “education, for the first time in our educational history, is 
brought into the foreground as a kind of education to be made available for 
suitable pupils of all classes and incomes, and attention 1s specially- directed 
to this in the Clause dealing with development plans. 


The Headmasters’ Conference and the Governing Bodies’ Association. 


84. Since a Public School, as defined in our terms of reference, is taken to 
be a school represented on the Governing Bodies’ Association or the Head- 


masters’ Conference, it is necessary to say something of the composition and 
history of these two bodies. 


85. The Headmasters’ Conference, as its name implies, is an association of 
schoolmasters, meeting to discuss common educational problems. Exact rules 
of entry have never been laid down. Within ten years of its foundation, 
however, the practice had grown up of inquiring particularly, when new 
applications were considered, as to the number of boys in the school, the 
number of undergraduates from the school at the Universities, and the 
constitution of the Governing Body. A Constitution for the Conference, with 
regulations based on these principles, was drawn up and accepted in 1906, 
and the purpose of the Conference was then defined as “ the discussion of 


educational questions which affect such Schools as are in close connexion with 
the Universities.”’ 


86. A few years later it was decided to limit the number of members to 
1§0, as the largest which could conveniently meet at a school for the annual 
conference. The number of applications, however, made it difficult to keep 
within this limit, and in 1931 it was decided to accept the applications of 
headmasters beyond that figure, the additional members receiving the litera- 
ture of the Conference, but not attending its meetings. In 1937 this practice 
was abandoned; all headmasters then members became full members, the 
maximum number was increased to 200, and new rules for admission were 


drawn up. 


87. These rules stated that the existing conditions of membership, with 
regard to the size of the school, the connexion with the Universities and the 
extent of advanced work at the school, should remain in force. Provided 
that their schools fulfilled these conditions, the Headmasters of Independent 
Schools and Direct Grant Schools might be admitted, and Aided Schools 
when ‘“‘ the Committee is satisfied on the general question of the freedom of 
the School and of the Headmaster.” Further, the rules allowed fos the 
admission of a limited number of schools which did not qualify on these 


grounds, ‘“ after consideration of the standing of the School and the Head- 
master.’’7* 


88. There are now included among the members of the Headmasters’ Con- 
ference a certain number, elected before 1937, from schools which do not come 
within the regulations adopted at that date, and as, when a Headmaster 
retires, his successor does not automatically become a member, it is un- 
certain whether these schools will then continue to remain represented 
on the Conference. This, in itself, serves to show that membership of the 
Headmasters’ Conference cannot be taken as any precise definition of the 
status of a Public School, nor has any claim to such a status ever been 
put forward by the Conference itself. 





78 Sinck 1937 the Headmasters of six schools have been elected under this special 
regulation, those of Lancaster Royal Grammar School, Maidstone Grammar School, 


Owen's School, St Dunstan's College, Catford, St Saviour’s and St Olave’s Grammar 
» School, and Warwick School. 
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89. The Association of Governing Bodies of Public Schools was founded in 
1940 and has as its constituent members ‘‘ the Governing Bodies of Schools 
for Boys (including Co-Educational Schools) in the British Isles receiving 
no grants from public monies (the ‘ Independent Schools’) or receiving 
direct grant from the Board of Education or equivalent authority in Scotland 
or Northern Ireland (the ‘ Direct Grant Schools ’).’’ Schools not qualified 
under these two heads may be admitted on such conditions as the Associa- 
tion may from time to time determine. At the present time (June, 1944) 
the Association’s membership in England and Wales includes 87 Independent, 


59 Direct Grant and 7 other schools. 


go. The objects of the Association are—to discuss matters concerning the 
policy and administration of Public Schools, and to encourage co-operation 
between their Governing Bodies; to consider the relation of such schools to 
the general educational interests of the community; to express the views of 
Governing Bodies on the foregoing matters, and to take such action as may 
be expedient. Its Committee, which meets frequently, keeps in touch with the 
Headmasters’ Conference (partly through a Standing Joint Commnttee), and 
its representatives have on several occasions joined in conference with the 
President or other representatives of the Board of Education. The functions 
of the Association and its Committee in relation to particular Governing 
Bodies are purely advisory, but it is consulted with increasing frequency. 


gt. In 1942 an Association of Governing Bodies of Girls’ Schools was 
founded which followed closely the aims and constitution of the Governing 


Bodies’ Association of Public Schools. 


92. We are left with two different kinds of categories into which the Public 
Schools may be divided. On the one hand, there is the distinction between 
those that are entirely without assistance from public funds, and those which 
receive grant from the Board of Education or the Local Education Authorities. 
On the other hand, there is the distinction between those schools that are 
wholly or mainly boarding schools and those that are wholly or mainly Day 
Schools. These two divisions are not identical. Not only are there a few 
independent schools that are entirely or to a large extent Day Schools, but 
out of the 99 Direct Grant, Aided or Maintained Schools on the Headmasters’ 
Conference or the Governing Bodies’ Association, 15 have more boarders than 
day boys, 10 more have over a quarter of their pupils as boarders, and 


only 42 are wholly Day Schools. 


CHAPTER 3 


THE INDEPENDENT PUBLIC SCHOOLS TO-DAY 


Introduction l 


93. We have now followed the history of the Public Schools during a period 
of over five hundred years. We have considered the historical and social 
causes for the emergence of a separate class of Secondary Schools, which have, 
in the main, remained independent of all support from the Exchequer or 
the Local Authorities. We have seen also that the Headmasters’ Conference 
and the Governing Bodies’ Association comprise a large number of schools 
which are no longer, in this sense, independent, but that the inclusion in these 
bodies of both types of schools reflects an essential fact, their common origin 
in the Grammar Schools of the past. In attempting now to consider some of 
the essential characteristics of the independent Public Schools against this 
historical background, we cannot be unaware that they are often shared by 
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schools within and without the general system of education. Further, the 
new schools cre&ted since the passing of the 1902 Act were inevitably largely 
influenced by the experience of those that already existed then, and so they 
also have shared in this common tradition. It must not be thought, therefore, 
that the characteristics here considered are necessarily to be regarded as 
exclusive to the independent Public Schools. 


94. When we turn to this task, we are immediately confronted by another 
anomaly, which the history of the schools can alone explain. At first sight, the 
most obvious characteristic of these schools is that they are Boarding Schools. 
But it will be remembered that during the hundred years between 1512 
and 1611 there were founded five great schools in London, which, probably 
from their situation in the metropolis, have been ao as Public Schools 
ever since the term began to be applied to a limited Class of schools. Of these, 
one, St. Paul’s, is still mainly a Day School, and two, Westminster and Mer- 
chant Taylors’, are schools with a larger number of day boys than boarders.’ 
Charterhouse was for many years prédominantly a day-school, except’ for 
the Gownboys on the Foundation, though it had already become largely a 
boarding school a century before it moved into the country in 1872. Christ’s 
Hospital is yet another anomaly, of a different kind, for, while all the other 
Public Schools, in this sense of the term, have become entirely, or to a great 
degree, the preserve of a restricted class in society, this school has retained 
unchanged the full accessibility for those without means which characterised 
it in the sixteenth century. 


Boarding Schools and Boarding Houses 


95. Bearing in mind these exceptions, we may now consider the historical 
factors which have led to the rise of a boarding-school education in the Public 
Schools. The one certain fact is that this was due solely to the circumstances 
of each school. Public Schools did not become Boarding Schools because 
anyone believed that a boarding education was superior to that provided at a 
Day School. But if a boy were to go to a particular school, away from his 
own neighbourhood, whether it was because there was no Grammar School 
near his home or because his parents wished to send him to a school with a 
particular reputation or because they looked for one where he would meet 
those of his own social standing, he had to become a boarder. 


96. We may allow, as some exception to this, the Colleges of Winchester, 
Eton and Westminster, and also Charterhouse. At all of these the founda- 
tioners lived together, as a community, and we may see behind this, no doubt, 
the mediaeval tradition of the common religious life. But in these schools 
also, until the last century, hfe as a boarder for the boys who were not on the 
foundation hardly ever meant life as a member of a community. If the 
number of boarders was small, they would probably live with the headmaster, 
and this was, in fact, regularly regarded as a means whereby the headmaster 
could add to his income from the foundation.? If the numbers increased, 
Se ee eae ee eg Ged re S 


1 Merchant Tayiors’ was a day-school, though as late as 1870 a number of boys 
there boarded with the Headmaster, ushers eo dames. An a boardıng ks 
was founded when the school moved to Northwood In. 1933. 

2 Ina beĝuest by Robert Dow to Christ’s Hosrzital in 1609, ıt was provided that the. 
Singing-master might have eight or ten pupils “not of the Hospital ” ın order ‘‘ to do 
the better ın his place and to increase his profit lıke is used and accustomed with the 
Grammar Teachers and other Schoolmasters of the said House ” (Pearce: Annals 
of Christ's Hospital, 141) Anthony Wood spoke of one, David Thomas, “ master of 
a well-entiowed school at Leicester, where he continued until the time of his death ın 
Aug 1667, having before obtamed a comfortable estate by the great pains he took 
in pedagogy, and by the many sojourners (ie boarders) that he always kept m his 
house (Life and Times of Anthony Wood (ed A Clark) Oxford Historical Society. I, 108). 
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some might live with the second master, or with one of the assistant masters, 
if there were any at the school, or if not, as was more common, with land- 
ladies in the neighbourhood. In a patent of 2oth June, 1444, it was ordered 
that “ all the inns (hosf:tia), houses and mansions in the town and district of 
Eton shall be specially reserved for the boys and scholars coming together 
there for their education, and others coming there for any reason connected 
with the college.’”’® As early as 1479 William Paston writes of ‘ mine Hostess ”’ 
at Eton. There was difficulty in superintending the discipline in the houses 
of these ladies, or ‘‘ dames ’’, as they were usually called,® and eventually it 
became more usual for assistant masters to found boarding houses, as a means 
of augmenting their salaries. At Charterhouse, during a period of very high 
numbers between 1820 and 1830, there were at one time six houses managed 
by assistant masters besides the original house of the foundationers. At Eton 
in 1864 there were thirty houses, five managed by gentlemen who were not 
masters of the school and four by ‘‘ dames ’’.* The Report of the Public 
Schools Commission noted of Eton that keeping a boarding house had become 
‘the regular and principal source of income of an assistant master.’’” 


97. But it was Arnold at Rugby who first looked on the boarding houses as 
an integral part of the organisation of the schoo]. As they became vacant 
he placed them exclusively under the care of the masters. In the words of his 
biographer, Dean Stanley, ‘‘ Every house was thus to be as it were an epitome 
of whole school. On the one hand, every master was fo have, as he used to 
say, ‘ each a horse of his own to ride’, . . and, on the other hand, the 
boys would thus have some one at hand to consult in difficulties, to explain 
their case if they got into trouble with their headmaster, or the other masters, 
to send a report of their characters home, to prepare them for confirmation, 
and in general to stand to them in the relation of a pastor to his flock. * No 
parochial ministry,’ he would say to them, ‘can be more properly a cure of 
souls than yours.’ ’’* This innovation of Arnold’s was undoubtedly the most 
important development in the history of the Public Schools since the beginning 
of the nineteenth century.” In their houses the boys found—and find now— 
a community of a size appropriate to their years. If they learn to live as 
members of a community, it is largely made possible by this division of the 
schools into smaller, homogeneous units It has resulted also in a complete 
transformation of the relationship between the boys and the masters. 


98. It may be admitted that the rise of the hause system has brought with 
it certain disadvantages. It has led too often to a narrowing of outlook 


3 V. C. H. Buckinghamshire, II, 163. 

4 The Paston Letters (ed. J Gairdner), IIT, 241. 

6 At Westminster 1t was usual during the Eighteenth Century for an Usher to be 
appointed to each dame’s house to preserve disciphne. (Sargeaunt` Annals of West- 
minster School, 158 ) 

6 Report of the Public Schools Commission, I, 98 (The last dame at Eton, Miss 
Evans, died, still in charge of a house, ın 1906.) Mrs. Boyes, with whom Thackeray 
boarded between 1825 and 1828, had a boarding-house with boys from both Charter 
house and Merchant Taylors’. (Melville Life of Thackeray, I, 23) 

7PSC,I, 98 

8 Stanley: Life and Correspondence of Thomas Arnold (13th Edition), I, 92. 

? At other schools, before Arnold went to Rugby, houses had been under the control 
of masters, but this practice could hardly be called part of the official organisation of 
the school At Charterhouse there were three houses, and later six, kept Sy masters, 
between 1821 and 1830 apart from the Scholars on the Foundation The Governors 
could only take cognisance of them im so far as they affected the Foundation scholars, 
In 1821, after an outbreak of scarlatina, which was considered to be due to over- 
crowding, they stated that they feared this “ might at a future time become prejudicial 
to the Foundation Scholars ”, and they ordered a reduction of the numbe@s in the 
houses. Brougham’s Bull in 1820, which never became law, would have given 
Governors the power to regulate the number of boarders or to forbid the taking of 


boarders altogether. 
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and interests, a further parochialism within the parochialism inevitable in 
any school, and*more especially a boarding school.'° The corporate sense 
that may be created in a house has sometimes led to a loyalty which may 
be strong but is also restricted and unimaginative. There were signs in the 
period before the last war that the Public Schools too readily imposed a con- 
ventional code on their members and in this development the intensification 
of the house spirit undoubtedly played a part. That there is still some danger 
of this is generally admitted, in spite of the greatly widened range of interests 
now open to boys at Public Schools, most of them, fortunately, cutting across 
the sectional divisions created by separate houses. But this is a problem 
which faces, to a greater or less degree, any community, and it could not have 
been expected of the Public Schools that they would form real educational 
communities without running the risks inherent in qich a development. 

99. Nowhere was this risk clearer than in connection with the organised 
games at the schools. A number of factors combined to bring about this 
development. Boys at boarding schools naturally engaged in the kinds of 
games that they would have played with their fellows in town or village if 
they had been day-boys. All the games played at the Public Schools have 
their origins in rural sports played long before the days when they were 
organised at schools. Educational theorists, from the days of Locke and 
earlier, had advocated training the body in hardness and endurance. The 
changed outlook in the schools during the first half of the nineteenth century 
led naturally to the rise of organised games. If boys were to be kept under 
greater control, and that control was to be largely exercised by boys, it was 
almost inevitable that regular and eventually compulsory games would be 
evolved by the boys themselves. Headmasters, like Butler and Kennedy, his 
successor at Shrewsbury, had disapproved of football and rowing; others, like 
Arnold, had taken no particular interest in these sports. Cotton, at Marl- 
borough, was the first headmaster to see in organised games a way of employ- 
ing boys in their possibly dangerous leisure hours.‘ At many schools, it may 
be felt, the playing of games came to occupy an undue place in the boys’ 
interests. It elevated to a quite disproportionate degree of importance in their 
lives certain qualities, in themselves of great value, and it depressed the 
regard which should rightly be paid to the intellect, and to the talents of the 
boy who is artistic, musical or skilled with his hands. 

100. The problem again was one of finding a balance between different 
educational factors. The present age, which has become alive once more to 
the absolute necessity of the training of the body as well as of the intellectual 
faculties, can appreciate more readily the benefits that the Public Schools 
derive from their tradition of team games and physical exercises. Nor must 
it be forgotten that the organisation of games has been a general social develop- 
ment during the last seventy years in this country, by no means confined to the 
Public Schools, and it is now a recognised characteristic of all Secondary 


10 An early—and extreme—example may be f A 
took place between Hawkins and Thackeray's yeti at Harrow m 1757, when a fight 


Thornton: Harrow School,'136. 
n Bradley : History of Marlborough College, 137. ği ý nse) 


42 Of football ıt has been said, ‘‘ The u i i 
, pper and middle classes in the shape of the 
schools borrowed the game from the 1 i 
game back Sigain.” hi people, and in the end the people took their own 


: Early Victorian England, I, 271.) Originally most schools had 
their own variety of football, as Eton, Winchester, A Hinor have still. Rugby 


Football was based on the game played at the school of that name. The first rules of 
Association Football derive from those drawn up for the game played between 
Charterhouse and Westminster The same process cannot be traced in Cricket. Fives 
is a gamé' that has been borrowed by the schools and never returned. It used to be 
played against the walls of churches and in the west country there are still standing 


“ fives towers ” m some villages. The game is now only played at the Publi 
and at some Day Secondary Schools. = y played at the c Schools 
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time out of school has certainly done much to destroy the inflated prestige 
which games had acquired. 


The Prefect System 


ror. Of all the characteristics of a Public School none has attracted more 
attention, both in this country and abroad, than the prefect system. As 
stated before, this has its origins in the earliest years of these schools. The 
Statutes of Winchester College provide that in each of the six camerae, or 
dormitones, there should be three older boys to watch over the other boys 
and report misdemeanours to the master.‘* At Eton in the sixteenth century 
Praepostors made lists of absentees from lessons and one, known as the 
Praepostor Immundorum, was to look out for “ yll kept hedys, unwasshed 
facys, fowle clothis and Sich other ’’. At the same period at Eton ‘‘ monitors ’ 
were appointed to see that the boys spoke only in Latin on their way home 
““ two and two in order ’’ to their hostesses or ‘‘ dames ’’. The “ Rules for 
the Schollers ’’, drawn up by the Provost Rous at Eton in 1646, said that the 
Praepostors were to see that the boys kept in bounds. 


102. From early times also the older boys were sometimes employed to teach 
the younger. This duty was Jaid down by Colet in his Ordinances for St. 
Paul’s. “In every form, one principal child shall be placed in the chair, 
president of that form.’’*° The same practice was employed from the sixteenth 
century at Westminster.” It had practically died out by the end of the 
eighteenth century when it received a new lease of life at one well-known 
Public School. Russell, Headmaster of Charterhouse from 1811 to 1832, 
introduced there the so-called ‘‘ Madras ’’ system, founded by Andrew Bell 
and perfected by Joseph Lancaster, which was extraordimanly popular in 
elementary education. This was really an attempt to solve the problem of 
teaching immense classes with very few masters by employing for the purpose 
large numbers of boys. At Charterhouse it was for a short time considered 
to be most successful, and the numbers rose from 238 in 1818 to 431 in 1821, 
the number of masters remaining constant at five, but it proved a complete 
failure and by 1832 there were only 137 boys in the school.}® 


103. The duty of monitors or praepostors was not originally themselves to 
manage the discipline of the school, but to report offenders to the Headmaster, 
This is clear from the Statutes of Winchester and the practice at Eton, West- 
minster and other schools.** At Harrow John Lyon’s Statutes specifically 
forbade the Monitors to inflict punishments themselves.2? The introduction 
of a system by which the older boys were themselves responsible for discipline 
cannot be traced to any deliberate policy At Harrow it was unknown for 
Monitors to punish other boys before 1771.7" James, Headmaster of Rugby, 


18 Kirby Annals of Winchesfyr Gollege, 509, 510. 
14 Maxwell-Lyte. op cıt, 139, 155 Archaeologia XXXIV, 37. 
15 Maxwel-Lyte. op crt., 236. 
16 Report of Publsc Schools Commisston. II, 582. 
17 Sargeaunt . op cit., 46 
18 Davies . Charterhouse ın London, 264—. 
18 Maxwell-Lyte- op. cit, 315, Sargeaunt, of cit., 42, 281; Kirby: op cit, 87. 
In 1821 Butler, Headmaster of Shrewsbury, defined the duty of a praepostor as 
follows “A praepostor is one of the first exght boys to whom the master delegates a 
certain share of authority, ın whom he reposes confidence, and whose business it is 
‘to keep the boys ın order, to prevent all kinds of mischief and impropriety, and tọ 
give up the names of offenders to Dr. Butler, either when called upon by him, or without 
such requisition as often as they see cause” (S Butler. Life and Letters of Dr. Samuel 
Butler, I, 206.) 
20 Thornton : Harrow School, 74. 
231 Thornton ; of crt., 208. 
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stated in 1798 that, ‘‘ At the Charterhouse the monitors restrain the boys from 
going out of bounds by imposing tasks themselves ’’,*? apparently as an ex- 
ceptional practice, though the account of a famous “ rebellion’’ at Eton 
in 1768 shows that it was already customary there.*® 


104. The practice appears to have arisen at a time when a few schools 
had grown considerably in numbers and their organisation had not altered 
in any way to enable them to deal with the new conditions, The lives of the 
boys were largely uncontrolled and power fell into the hands of the larger 
and stronger. At first this meant little more than a licensed form of tyranny. 
James of Rugby held that ‘‘ a headmaster’s house may always be expected to 
prove a hot-bed of rebellion, because he will have a larger number of big 
boys there ’’.24 The first headmaster to attempt to bring the new custom 
under any kind of control and to use the older bays to uphold a regular 
discipline was Goddard, who was Headmaster of Winchester from 1791 to 
1809.7 Arnold, who had been under him as a boy, always acknowledged 
bis debt to Winchester.’ But Goddard does not seem to have founded any 
kind of organised prefect system, as Arnold certainly did. 


105. It was generally felt that the only alternative to the system, if any 
control over discipline were to be allowed at all, was the constant check of a 
master’s presence. John Wesley had insisted on this at Kingswood School.?” 
Gabell, who succeeded Goddard at Winchester, deliberately resorted to per- 
sonal control by assistant masters in the place of supervision by monitors.** 
After Arnold, the contrast between discipline by prefects and continuous 
supervision by the masters came to be regarded as one of the marks dis- 
tinguishing a public from a private school. Cotton, Headmaster of Marl- 
borough, addressing the school after a disturbance in 1852, told the boys that 
he had only accepted his position ‘‘ on such terms, that the school I hoped 
to govern was a public school, not a private one, and I would try to govern 
it by means of prefects. The school must know how matters stand. They 
must either submit to the prefects or be reduced to the level of a private 
school and have their freedom ignominiously curtailed.’’** By 1864 the 


Clarendon Commission found the prefect system established in all the 
schools they examined except Eton.*° 


106. It is now a particular mark of the Public Schools that in them the 
control of ordinary day to day discipline is left largely in the hands of the 
boys themselves. The records of these schools during the first half of the 
last century are evidence of the harm which can result from this system, if 
left unregulated, but it would be difficult to exaggerate the change that has 
taken place in the life of the schools since that time. It has been clearly 
proved that monitorial responsibility, if properly controlled by the masters, 
need not lead to the tyranny of boy over boy. ,When a school is able to 
train boys to accept responsibility, and to regard it as a responsibility for 
the welfare and good discipline of others, rather than as a means of securing 


22 S, Butler: of. cit, I, 9. 

23 Maxwell-Lyte’ op. cit., 338, 9. 

24H. C. Bradby: Rugby, 41. 

25 Leach: History of Winchester, 415, 416. - 

28 Stanley: Life and Correspondence of Thomas Arnold {13th Edition), I, req. 


27 John Wesley : Works (1829), XIII, 268. ‘ The children ought never to be alone, 
but always in the presence of a Master.” 


38 Leach: Htstory of Winchester, 419. 

3 Bradley * History of Marlborough College, 138. (Compare Moberly, Headmaster 
of Winchester, 1835-1866. “A public school is one in which the government is 
administgred, in greater or less degree, with the aid of the pupils themselves: a 
private school is one ın which the government is altogether administered by the 
masters.” (1848). Wenchester Sermons, II, Preface.) 

30 Report of Publsc Schools Commission, I, 42, 3. 
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advantages for themselves, it is making a valuable contribution to society. 
In recent years greater stress has rightly been placed on the need for all 
boys, and not only the older among them, to feel their responsibility as 
members of a community. In the nineteenth century, as was natural when 
the educational ideas of the period are borne in mind, too great an attention 
was paid to the merely disciplinary aspect of the system, though Arnold 
always insisted that it was the general influence and example of his Sixth 
Form that mattered most. It must be agreed that, if this training was valu- 
able, to confine it to those from a limited social class meant that ıt was missed 
by many boys who would have gained from receiving it. And, further, this 
restrichon was to some degree positively harmful, as it upset the balance of 
educational experience which should be found in all classes in a democratic 
community. But we beligve that this tradition, which allows so large a degree 
of responsibility to the boys themselves, is one of great educational value. 
We recognise the part that it plays already in the day Secondary Schools 
of the country, but it has of necessity even greater opportunities of develop- 
ment in boarding schools. 


Age of Entry and Curriculum 


107. During the last hundred years there has been one development at 
the Public Schools which has served particularly to differentiate their organisa- 
tion from that of the other Secondary Schools of the country. Until about 
seventy years ago there seems to have been no generally accepted age at 
which boys should be sent to the Public Schools, but since then it has become 
the established practice in the great majority of the Public Boarding Schools 
to fix the age of entry at about thirteen.*1 At the same time, the practice in 
the day Secondary Schools, crystallised since the publication of the Hadow 
Reports, has been to fix the age of eleven as marking the break between 
primary and secondary education. 


108. At the same time, the usual curriculum adopted at the Public Schools 
is not wholly in line with that of the other Secondary Schools. It is true 
that the Public Schools, like the other Grammar Schools of the country, 
have experienced great changes in their curricula and in the range of their 
studies, which are now largely governed in both types of school by the 
demands of the School Certificate and Higher Certificate Examinations. But 
the educational traditions of the Public Schools have given to the study of 
Latin, an importance in the curriculum which it does not hold in most of the 
other schools. In most of the Public Schools a majority of the candidates 
for admission, and in some cases all, offer Latin in the Entrance Examination. 


tog. Finally, with the raising of the usual age of admission, there has grown 
up in close connection with the Public Schools a system of privately owned 
Preparatory Schools, the origin of which may be traced back to the eighteenth 
century. Nowhere, in fact, is a deeper gulf to be found between the in-. 
dependent Public Schools and the general system of education than in the 
difference between the methods adopted to prepare boys to enter the two kinds 


of school. 
rm aeneae 
31 At Rugby ın 1800, the 24 entries varied in age as follows: one boy of 5, one of 

6, one of 7, one of 8, three of 9, four of 10, four of rır, four of 12, two of 13, and three 
of r4. (The boys of 5 and 6 were day boys, the boy of 7a boarder.) In 1847 there were 
two boys of 9, three of ro, eight of 11, twenty of 12, thirty-eight of 13, forty of 14, 
twenty-four of 15, and six of 16. (The five boys of 9 and ro and four of the boys 
of 11 were day boys.) In 1913, there were nmety-seven of 13, fifty-five of 14, three 
of 15, and one of 16. 
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Religion 

110. In considering the question of the part played by religion in the educa- 
tion at the Public Schools, it will be well to state first the legal relation- 
ship of these schools with the Established Church, as it has developed through 
the centuries. As we have seen, during the Middle Ages, through the period 
of Reformation and in the Eighteenth Century, the Grammar Schools were an 
integral part of the English ecclesiastical system. During the Eighteenth 
Century the control of the Church was allowed to fall into desuetude, though 
even after the passing of the Act of 1779, Dissenters were not allowed to teach 
in any Endowed School founded before 1688. The old Endowed Schools, 
however, were still sometimes regarded as forming part of the Establishment.*? 
This position was completely altered by the passing of the Public Schools 
Act and the Endowed Schools Act. An attempt tœ secure the provision in 
the Public Schools Act that in all the schools covered by the Act the members 
of the Governing Body should be members of the Church of England was 
defeated in the House of Commons. It was left open, however, to the 
Governors of the schools under the Public Schools Act to draw up Statutes 
or Regulations which would ensure that the Headmaster belonged to a par- 
ticular denomination or that services in the School Chapel were conducted in 
accordance with it. Of the 89 independent Public Schools in England and 
Wales, all but twelve have definite links with a particular denomination, (63 
with the Church of England, six with the Roman Catholic Church, three with 
the Methodist Conference, three with the Society of Friends, one with 
Protestant Dissenters of different denominations, and one with the Church of 
Wales). In 41 schools it is laid down in Statutes or Regulations that the 
Headmaster shall be a member of the Church of England. But of greater 
importance was the fact that the larger and better-known Public Schools 
gained for themselves an even more widely recognised, though now undefined, 
status in the Church of England. Until the end of the century a considerable 
number of masters in these schools were in orders, the headmasters invariably 
so. Three out of the Archbishops of Canterbury who held the position during 
the nineteenth century had been headmasters of Public Schools, and other 
headmasters, such as Cotton of Marlborough, and Percival of Clifton and 
Rugby, rose to be very notable figures in the Church. These, and others, 
were men of great force of character, and it was inevitable that their presence 
in the Public Schools should have dong much to build up a strong religious 
tradition. Since the mineteenth century the headmasters appointed have 
been more commonly laymen, and now only 24 out of the 89 headmasters of 
the independent Public Schools are clergy or ministers of their respective 
denominations, and few of the schools have more than two or three assfstant 
masters in orders on their staffs. 


Irr. It is impossible to write with any measure of exactness on the part 
played by religion in the life of the Pyblic Schools. Its value and the effects 
on the lives of the pupils are not svceptible to statistical inquiry. But the 
strength of the religious tradition in the Public Schools during the last century 
cannot be gainsaid. No doubt, [ike all traditions, it has sometimes looked 
too much to the letter and too little to the spirit. In so far as the Public 
Schools have been responsible for educating a high proportion of the most 
prominent men in thought and action during the last century, they cannot 
escape their share of responsibility for any failing of religious faith in this 





32 John Wooll, Headmaster of Rugby from 1807 to 1829, stated ın his Life of Joseph 
Warton, Headmaster of Winchester from 1766 to 1793, ‘‘ But surely the established 
religion of the Church of England can by no means be more successfully secured 
to the rising generation, than when education 1s pursued on the open and acknowledged 

em of great schools, and preferment 1s in the hands of public and authorized 
foundations’. {J Wooll: Biographical Memows of Joseph Warten, 50.) 
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nation in recent years. But Chapel services and religious teaching have con- 
tinued to form an absolutely integral part of the life and gqducation of the 
schools.** At this time, when the Government’s Education Bill aims at mak- 
ing religious worship and teaching a part of the education provided by all 
schools in the national system, we feel that this living religious tradition 
of the Public Schools has much of value to offer. 


Governing Bodies 


112. Clearly the most striking difference of all between the schools of which 
we have just been speaking and the other Secondary Schools is the fact that 
the former are under the control of independent Governing Bodies. Their 
constitution is very varied. Most of them are required to contain representa- 
tives of Universities and other learned bodies, of particular professions and 
public interests, and often of special local interests also. But few of them 
contain representatives of publicly elected bodies.** Though some are fully 
autonomous, many are constituted by, and in certain respects subject to, 
schemes approved by the Board of Education as the successors of the Charity 
Commissioners, and in that capacity the Board also has certain rights of sur- 
veillance over the management of endowments, and nearly all the independent 
Public Schools are inspected at intervals by His Majesty’s Inspectors. But, 
with these limitations, the schools are almost entirely independent corpora- 
tions. It is sometimes argued that this independence, not only of 
control, but of any association with the State, gives the independent Public 
Schools opportunities for educational experiment, denied to other schools. 
We do not feel that this opinion is generally true. Freedom to experiment 
in a school derives not from the independence of the Governing Body, but 
from the freedom allowed to the Headmaster and the assistant masters to 
try new methods of teaching or discipline, and, further, a strong tradition 
may hamper experiment more effectively than any external agency. In the 
majority of the independent Public Schools, Statutes or Regulations lay it 
down that the Headmaster should have control of the teaching, discipline 





83 In 1867, as 1s shown by the Public Schools Commission Report, a daily service 
was not a regular practice ın all the nine schools Winchester alone had a daily 
service in Chapel; at Rugby, St Paul’s and Merchant Taylors’ there were daily prayers 
for the whole school At Eton there was one service on half holidays and two on 
whole holidays. At Rugby and Charterhouse there were services in Chapel on Saints’ 
Days, and at Westminster ın the Abbey All the schools, except the day schools of 
St. Paul’s and Merchant Taylors’, had services for the whole school on Sundays—at 
Winchester, Harrow and Rugby three, at the other four two 

34 These examples may be given of Governing Bodies of Schools not affected by the 
Public Schools Act or the Endowed Schools Acts: Cheltenham 10 Life Members (one 
elected by Oxford University, one by Cambridge University, remainder co-opted) 
and ro Ordinary Members, elected for five years (two elected by Headmaster and 
Assistant Masters, remamder co-opted) Epsom” Council of 32, two (President 
and Treasurer) ex-officio, the remainder elected or re-elected as to one third annually 
by the Governors, whose qualification 1s an annual subscription of a guinea a year 
to the Foundation Lancıng The Society of SS Mary and N icolas, Lancing {which 
also controls four other schools in the Southern Division of the Woodard Schools). 
The Society consists of a Provost and not more than 24 co-opted Fellows For 
each school 1s appointed a School Committee, consisting of not les than four 
Fellows and two co-opted members who need not be Fellows eys School: 
President, Ex-President and Secretary of the Methodist Conference, President and 
Ex-President of Old Leysian Union, 20 elected by Life Donors of the School, 3 by 
Methodist Education Committee, 2 by Tutors of Methodist Ministerial Traming 
Colleges, 1 by Assistant Masters Radley. One nominated by Oxford University, one 
by Cambridge University, one by Board of Education, remainder co-apted onyhurst : 
Provincia! Superior of the Englısh Province of the Society of Jesus and his four 


Consultors 
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and internal organisation of the school.* But the Public Schools have 
gained much more from their independent Governing Bodies in other ways. 
The Public Schools derived great benefits from the Public Schools Act and 
Endowed Schools Act. The Trustees or Governors of many of the schools 
before these Acts had often been quite unfitted for their responsibility. Butler 
and Arnold had, on the whole, good relations with their Governors; Hawtrey, 
who succeeded Keate at Eton in 1834, was continually hampered by the 
Provost and Fellows of Eton under the old Statutes; Thring’s career was 
marked by constant struggles with the Trustees of Uppingham. The prestige 
of the schools, the fact that they have educated a high proportion of the lead- 
ing figures in the country, the loyalty of those educated at them, itself 
a tribute to their success, have led to the Governing Bodies themselves being 
often composed of men of culture and ability. No administrative regula- 
tions can preserve a tradition of this kind, but to rentove from the Governing 
Bodies the responsibility they at present enjoy would inevitably weaken it. 
It is, however, true that the absence of any representatives of those bodies 
which administer the education provided under the general system of the 


country has been an influence separating the Public Schools from the 
remainder. 


Conclusion 


113. But no mere analysis of the characteristics of the Public Schools can 
be expected to do justice to them. Like any other institutions which have an 
ancient history it would be as false to dwell only on their traditional customs, 
as it would to neglect the effect, often quite unconscious, of their associations 
with the past. A true picture of the Pubhc Schools would have to include a 
reference to the annual Latin Play at Westminster, performed to-day as laid 
down in the Statutes of 1560, and also to such an undertaking as the per- 
formance of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s St Joan by the boys of one of the older 
schools to audiences in Strasbourg, Nancy and Paris in the spring of 1939. 
It would pay attention as much to the educational experiments in work on 
the land carried out at a very recent foundation, such as Bryanston, as to 
the rules of Fives at Eton, where the Court in which the game is played is a 
faithful representation of the space between the buttresses of the fifteenth 
century Chapel. It would have to take account of the Greek iantbics written 
in Sixth Book at Winchester as well as the work in the Metal Shops at 
Oundle, without forgetting the Science taught at the one school or the Classics 
at the other, and it would have to consider the buildings of the Public Schools 
from the Chapels of the founders at Winchester or Eton to those of more 
recent years at Giggleswick, Lancing and Stowe, and to the War Memorial 
Chapel at Charterhouse completed sixteen years ago. At least the Public 
Schools have made of themselves real communities, and there may be seen 
in the education they offer a definite sense of purpose. During the last 
hundred years they have preserved for English education a belief in the value 
of humane studies, in the need for a training in responsibility, and in the 
essential part to be played by religion in education. But we do not feel 
it our duty to pass any final judgment on the merits and failings of these 
schools. We are satisfied that there are many in this country who would 
agree that the education they provide is of value and that by means of boarding 
schools, old Qr new, those who wish their children to have this kind of educa- 
tion should have the opportunity of obtaining it. We have framed our, pro- 
posals in the belief that new schools must be provided which will absorb and 
eee 


3 The Public Schools Act ensured, ın all the seven schools with which ıt was con- 
cerned, thit the appomtment and dismissal of the assistant masters should be the 
sole responsibility of the headmaster. (31 and 32 Victona c. 118, s. 13) 
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no doubt enrich the Boarding School tradition and that the old schools should 
be enabled to remedy the most serious weakness in the education which théy 
offer, derived from the fact that at present they too often eoncern themselves 
with children coming from only a limited section of society. 


CHAPTER 4 


DAY AND BOARDING SCHOOLS. 


114. The brief historical account which we have given of the rise of Public 
Schools will have shown that they have two main characteristics: they are 
for the most part Boarding Schools and they are managed by Governing 
Bodies which have a felatively large measure of independence. Of the in- 
dependence of the Schools we have already spoken in the Introduction and 
in Chapter 3 and we shall discuss at a later stage such changes in the con- 
stitution of their Governing Bodies as we consider desirable. We are con- 
cerned now with the characteristics of the boarding system under which the 
pupils are resident in the school during the whole or a considerable part of their 
school life, at least from the age of about 13. We think these characteristics 
can be most instructively set out against the background of a Day School 
education, and accordingly we sketch this background first. 


Characteristics of Day Schools. 


115. Day Schools are characterised by three main features. First, they leave 
a larger share of interest in the pupils’ education to the home. Secondly, 
they usually develop a very real measure of co-operation with the parents 
Thirdly, they are often connected in varying degrees with the institutions of 
their local areas. We consider these features in tum. 


The Day School and the Home. 


116. First, the home, being a natural community with a place and function 
in local society, can often supplement the influence of school in ways that can 
be recognised as having valuable educational possibilities. For instance, Day 
School pupils are more in the company of their parents and have ordinarily 
more opportunity than those at Boarding Schools for meeting their parents’ 
friends and acquaintances. They often learn something of the different kinds 
of skill and knowledge connected with their fathers’ trades and professions. 
They watch and help ther mothers at the household tasks, the shopping and 
the care of younger brothers and sisters. They feel the impact of government, 
local and national, on their own and their parents’ lives and so are introduced 
in the most direct and natural way to some of the problems of citizenship 
which they will have to understand and help to solve when they grow up. 


117. This twofold life of school and home may lead, admittedly, to strain 
and maladjustment if conditions are faulty, but may also lead, if conditions 
are favourable, to breadth of outlook and to harmony and sensibility of 
character; and this, we think, has been the effect of family life in hundreds of 
thousands of good homes where physical conditions are not impossibly dif- 
cult, and where the affection of parents is supported by undérstanding and 
willingness to take trouble. In such circumstances the good home contributes, 
no less than the good school, to the growth of those virtues which are 
commonly recognised as characteristic of a home-based education:—seriousness 
of purpose, flexibility of mind and sympathy, individuality and ĉn unwilling- 
ness to accept blindly the conventions of either school or world. 
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Co-operation between Day School and Parents 


118. Secondly, ¢o-operation between home and Day School is often very 
close and is promoted not only by Open Days and by Parents’ Associations, 
valuable as these are where they are of spontaneous growth, but even more by 
the informal friendship of parents and teachers both in school and in the pupils’ 
homes; so that if the school can be said to educate the parents, the home can 
equally be said to help the masters and mistresses to understand their pupils’ 
individual problems. From such co-operation both teachers and parents will 
learn much about each other’s responsibilities and will recognise more fully 
their dependence on one another for carrying out effectively their respective 
obligations to the children. Indeed, the organised out-of-school activities of 
Day Schools are apt to make demands on the parents no less exacting, nor less 
willingly met, than those made on the school staffs themselves. 


The Day School and Local Institutions 


119. Thirdly, the Day School is usually associated closely with the life and 
institutions of its local area, primarily through its contacts with the parents 
but also through the corporate activities of the school and through the parts 
played by past pupils in the business and social life of the neighbourhood and 
in its cultural and religious institutions. The Day School’s contacts with local 
life are many and vaned and the influence of the school is often interwoven 
with the whole life of the town and the surrounding country side: the shops 
and offices and farms, the mills and factories, shipyards and railway stations, 
the branes, art galleries and museums, the antiquarian and natural history 
societies, the musical and play-reading circles, the choirs and orchestras; the 
Scouts, Guides and Youth organisations, the hospitals and school missions 
and, above all, the Churches and Chapels and the religious organisations of 
every kind. This interpenetration between the schools and the life of the local 
community cannot fail to give to Day School boys and girls, in addition to 
their natural pride in their own schools, a further sense of purpose and service 
comparable with that inspired by the wider connections and more widely 
known traditions of the famous Boarding Schools. 


120. We have tried in the preceding paragraphs to summarise the charac- 
teristics of a Day School education as having its own ethos and its own 
positive advantages, quite apart from any consideration of cost as compared 
with a Boarding School education. These characteristic advantages we find 
in the social and moral traming of family life, in the regular partnership of 
parents and teachers, and in the relationship of home and school to local 
institutions. These are found in all kinds of good Day Schools, private alhd 
grant-aided, primary and secondary, academic and practical, orthodox and 
experimental. If each is present more in some schools than in others, the 
differences are to be ascribed less to the financial or administtative status of 
the schools than to variations between town and country conditions and in 
particular, between conditions in London and a few very large provincial 
centres, on the one hand, and the rest of the country on the other. 


The Advantages of a Boarding Education 


121. Boarding Schools are not to be regarded primarily as a substitute for 
Day Schools in sparsely populated areas or where the home is inadequate, 


but they have, like Day Schools, their own purpose and their own character- 
istic values. : 


122. We recognise that boarders are not entirely deprived of the advantages 
of home influence, since they spend part, at least, of their long holidays at 
home and, at such times, especially in the villages and smaller country towns, 
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they often play a not unimportant part in local life. Nor are Boarding Schools 
unable or unwilling to achieve a real measure of co-operatiqn with the parents 
of their pupils, and they are not always completely detached from the social 
and cultural institutions of their villages and towns. Some of our witnesses tell 
us there is probably no society the members of which discuss more keenly, 
according to their lights and on the basis of their experience, the social prob- 
lems of the day than do the older boys and girls of Boarding Schools. This 
interest is not wholly academic, since Boarding Schools are not, as is often 
supposed, the preserve of the meh, and many of their pupils realise, even 
at school and certainly in the holidays, the hard struggle that has enabled their 


parents to send them there. 


Training in Community Life 

123. We set out the positive advantages of Boarding Schools, so far as 
possible, as they have been described to us by our witnesses. 

We place first a training in community life which enables the boys and girls 
to work in and for a society composed of very different types, to sacrifice their 
personal wishes to the general good, to find their place in the community and 
to be ready, if called upon, to take responsibility. Our witnesses are practically 
all agreed that an opportunity to learn such lessons is given by Boarding 
Schoo} hfe, particularly by that part of it which, being lived out of school, is 
to a large extent governed and orgamised by the pupils themselves. A boy 
or girl begins by being a nobody but still having a place in the community, and 
gradually grows in importance and usefulness, learning lessons of public spirit 
and habits of unselfishness in the give and take of the community life, 
acquiring self-reliance and confidence, learning unconsciously to give or obey 
orders without giving or taking offence, to work with people of all kinds, 
whether congenial or not, and by degrees to become fit for the responsibilities 
which a member of a community may have to discharge, whether holding office 
or not. Boys and girls thus learn from Boarding School life the habit of self- 
dependence, of taking decisions and making plans without unnecessary 
reliance on the guidance or encouragement of their parents. 


124. The value of a Boarding School life in these respects is fully recognised 
in some of the evidence submitted to us. Thus the memorandum of the 
Co-operative Union’s Education Department, after saying ‘‘ our ideal is that 
all Secondary Schools should be Boarding or Residential Schools,” explains 
that “ hving in common under an educational roof is an educational process 
in itself as valuable, if not in some respects more valuable, than the general 
lessons in the classroom. Life is a process of give and take. In a demo- 
cratically conducted Boarding School adolescents begin as citizens in readi- 
ness for the larger social field of service where they will have to mix with 
fellow citizens in field, farm, factory, workshop and office. Boarding School 
education can give the children a measure of experience in democratic self- 
government, almost a miniature republic, which no family life can ever give. 
It will develop self-reliance and produce democratic leadership.”’ 


125. Similarly, the County Councils’ Association is “‘ satisfied that from the 
standpoint of education in its wider sense, namely development of character, 
personality, self-reliance and initiative, efficient Boarding Schools do offer a 

e of training which could advantageously be extended. . . - Moreover 
at a Boarding School a boy shares in the life of a community and learns to 
adapt himself to its claims and to discharge the duties of such a corporate 
society. Such training is of great value to him in after life.” 

126. A very real and valuable common life will be achieved dn any good 
school, Day or Boarding. But the sphere of common life and self-government 
which goes with it is mainly in the life out of school, and: this in a Day School 
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is mevitably smaller in range and there is always a danger that some boys 
and girls may remain untouched by it. The daily journey to and from home, 
which may be a long one, is bound to curtail the out-of-school activities of 
many day pupils. It is much easier for boys and girls in Boarding Schools to 
realise fully the oportunities, and to discharge the obligations, of life in a 
community of their fellows and equals. 


127. It must not be supposed that, when the common life of either a Board- 
ing or a Day School is said to produce qualities which fit the young for re- 
sponsibility, the object or the effect of the school’s training is to produce a 
superior class of leaders whom the rest of the world are to follow, or that 
the community consists of two predetermined groups of leaders and led. 
What is meant is that the common life of the school prepares boys and girls 
to take responsibility if it comes to them, giving them scope and initiative 
and developing self-reliance, but prepares them ‘no less to follow the lead of 
others in the school, and afterwards, if that should be their duty. 


Non-Local Character of Boarding Schools 


128. ‘Another advantage which is or may be possessed by a good Boarding 
School, lies in the close association of pupils drawn from many parts of the 
country, bringing with them a greater variety of interests and ideas than 
is likely to be found in the Day School serving a single area, especially an 
area mainly given up to a predominant industry. This enriches that educa- 
tion of boys and girls by one another which is rightly claimed as one of the 
best things in school life. Some of our witnesses regard the non-local 
character of these schools as of prime importance and value and there can 
be little doubt that the mixture of types in continued contact with one 
another helps to increase the social experience which a school may develop. 


The Association of Directors and Secretaries of Education says in its 
memorandum :— 


“ The Boarding School, from the very fact that it is non-local, draws 
pupils from varying parts of the country and with different experiences of 
life. Even nowadays there are many children whose experiences are too 
much dominated by the particular locality in which they live, and the 
advantages of this mixing go further than merely bringing the town child 
and country child together. . . . The value of linking with other 
children whose home life has centred around different forms of profession 
or industry conduces to increase the width of outlook and background 


of experience and breaks down a tendency to think in terms of one’s 
locality.” 


Wider Opportunities available to Resident T eaching Staff 


129. Some witnesses lay special stress upon the greater infiuence which 
teachers may exercise from the mere fact that their whole time is given to 
the school and that a master or mistress, and more especially a House-master, 
is able to know and help his pupils individually in all sorts of good ways, 
giving much informal guidance which is invaluable for many of them, and 
influencing them by an example which is constantly befòre them. A master’s 
teaching also may gain much from his intimate knowledge of his boys. It 
would indeed be impossible to speak too highly of the devotion and self- 
sacrificing energy of many Day School masters. There are masters and 
mistresses in some Day Schools whose teaching and pastoral duties occupy 
the greater part of their waking hours from beginning to end of term, as well 
as much time in the holidays, but the time at their disposal is ordinarily much 
less and Boarding Schools have a peculiar opportunity of reahsing, between 


pupils and staff, an all-round human relationship which does not begin or 
end in the class-room. se 
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Health and Hygiene ” 

130. Some mention must be made of the health of the Qupils, and in this 
respect it would be too much to claim that the Boarding School enjoys all 
the advantages, especially since the development of efficient health and medical 
services in Day Schools. But Boarding Schools have some positive 
advantages. They are mostly situated in healthy country surroundings and 
have the advantages of proper sick-bay accommodation and experienced 
resident matrons and nursing staff and, sometimes, also of their own school 
doctors. The boys and girls are subject to a healthy and regular physical 
routine under full and constant supervision. The evidence of the Heads of 
Day Schools which have been evacuated owing to the war and have been 
fortunate enough to secure hostel accommodation is emphatic as to the im- 
provement of the boys and girls in general health, physical development and 
hygienic habits through"their life as boarders. A memorandum received from 
the Association of Medical Officers of Schools points out the advantages of 
having ‘‘ skilled nursing and medical attention in specially equipped rooms 
available at the very beginning of illness and for the treatment of all injuries 
without delay.” 

Religious Education 

131. Finally, whereas the care for the religious education of a Day School 
pupil is largely shared by the parents and by the Church or Chapel with which 
the family is associated, in a Boarding School the responsibility rests mainly 
with the School, and this is the most important of the many forms of trust 
assigned by parents to the school authorities The School Chapel focuses the 
growing religious sense of the boys and girls in ways to which their ages and 
their school loyalties readily respond, and the common acts of prayer and 
worship, the preparation for Confirmation or Church-membership and those 
possibilities of religious education which he outside the classroom, can become 
an integral part of the school life and organisation. There are, moreover, in the 
close contacts of Boarding School life countless opportunities for masters 
and mistresses to help boys and girls individually over their religious difficul- 
ties and to give them the encouragement they need. We by no means under- 
rate the religious atmosphere of the Day School: we have been impressed with 
the influence of the daily prayer and worship offered in the vast majority of 
Day Schools, and of the terminal or annual services which some of these 
schools hold in a Cathedral, a Parish Church or one of the Free Churches; and 
we recognize fully the individual help given in these schools to their pupils, 
especially in schools which have established a Tutorial system. But the con- 
tinuity of the Boarding School life naturally opens special opportunities, and 
whtre these are taken, the school may have an influence of the greatest 
value to whose who benefit by it. 

132. There is, indeed, a danger, of which we have been wisely reminded, 
that the religious life of the school may be isolated in the mind of a Boarding 
School pupil from that of the wider Church, that the individual pupil may 
be detached from the influence of the parish priest or minister and that he 
may regard his share in the religious exercises of the school as part of the 
educational routine which will cease when he leaves. On the whole, how- 
ever, it must be recognised that the opportunities of healthy religious develop- 
ment which a good Boarding Schoal gives are one of the great advantages of 
such a school, and this is abundantly confirmed by the evidence of some of 
the Head Masters of evacuated schools which are enjoying this advantage for 
the first time. 
Other Special Educational Advantages 

133. We have said nothing about educational advantages in the narrower 
sense and we think it would be difficult to point to any superiority in Board- 
ing as against Day Schools except in so far as the efficiency of teachers in the 
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classroom may be enhanced by their greater intimacy with many of their pupils 
and in so far as the larger number of teachers in proportion to pupils, which 
is common and almost necessary in Boarding Schools, makes more individual 
attention possible. It is also easier in a Boarding School to make desirable 
adjustments of timetable and to fit in subjects or special work which are 
demanded by only a few pupils. 


Evidence from Evacuated Day Schools 


134. The various advantages of Boarding School life are summed up in the 
evidence which comes to us from schools which are experiencing it for the 
first time owing to evacuation. This evidence has been for the most part 
favourable. The Head Masters and Head Mistresses record an increase in 
community spirit, and an improvement in social behaviour, as well as the 
growth of a keener sense of responsibility and often oftinitiative in senior boys 
and girls. Some of our witnesses, as we have already noticed, lay particular 
stress on the value of a regular religious service. Most refer to the benefits 
of regular hours, and of those advantages of health and hygiene to which we 
have already referred, and to these they attach a great deal of importance. 


Conclusions 


135. Such are the features of Day and Boarding Schools as they have been 
represented to us by our witnesses and as they are known to some of us by 
our own experience; they are, of course, combined in different degrees in 
schools in which there are both day and boarding pupils. Our conclusion is 
that while Day and Boarding Schools do not by any means exclude some of 
each other's characteristic advantages and while many children would be 
equally well suited by either, the choice between a day and boarding education 


is, for others, important and even critical and ought to be made freely and 
without financial bar. 


136. We need scarcely draw attention to the obvious cases where health 
or circumstances should make either a Day or Boarding School the obvious 
choice, if parents and guardians were really free to choose. If it is true, on 
the one hand, that the delicate or highly strung child often needs the confidence 
and individual understanding that a good home can give even better than a 
good Boarding School, it is equally true that other children would benefit from 
the continuous discipline of a Boarding School and from an education in 
surroundings free from the distractions inseparable from day school hfe. Again, 
Boarding Schools are needed for children who have lost one or both of their 
parents or whose parents are separated; for children who live in remote 
country Parishes or thickly populated areas; for those whose parents are hoth 
engaged in a business or profession. Above all, Boarding Schools are neces- 
sary for those whose parents’ occupations, often in the service of the State, 
compel them to live abroad, and these children, whatever their parents’ means, 


should have a first claim on whatever Boarding School accommodation is 
available. 


137. But, apart from these more obvious instances, our evidence suggests 


that there are thousands of others who, though tolerably well suited by the 
day school system, would find in the life of a good boarding school the widening 
of experience or the extra encouragement or stimulation that would develop 
and strengthep their characters and release their full potentialities. We are con- 
vinced that this most important of all educational choices ought not to depend, 


as it does now, on financial considerations and that the issue ought not to 
be confused by the social distinctions, real or imaginary, which divide the two 
types of schools. 


138. Some of our witnesses expect 


( considerable opposition from parents to 
allowing their children to go away fro i 5 


m home, particularly to an environment 
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of a markedly different character. There is, however, some evidence to te 
opposite effect. The Head Master of a school which admits goys from Primary 
and private Preparatory Schools in approximately equal numbers, states from 
his experience that ‘‘ the fear that parents would be unwilling to let their 
children go away to boarding school or are definitely antagonistic to the idea 
has been, in our experience, quite groundless.” The experience of evacuated 
schools has been that the parents have been strongly impressed by the improve- 
ment brought about in their children by boarding school life and have largely 
changed their attitude towards it. A nation-wide enquiry by the National 
Federation of Women’s Institutes has shown a welcome from its members, 
in most districts, for the idea of at least a period of boarding education. The 
Education Committee of the Trades Union Congress thinks that boarding may 
be more popular with pgrents after the war but that 1t may take two generations 
for the idea to take root. Others anticipate a more rapid conversion, and 

probably the rate depends upon the wisdom and the results of the scheme for 

admission which is adopted. Some of us are inclined to think that the con- 

version may be really rapid, as it has been in regard to halls of residence in 

the newer universities, which it was predicted would fail through parental 

opposition, but most of which, before the outbreak of war, were, in fact, full 

to overflowing. | 

139. There is one last consideration. Apart altogether from any general 
advantages which Boarding Schools possess as such, we recognise that many 
of them have other special merits of their own and that these advantages 
are at present closed for financial reasons to all but a small minority of parents. 
Some Boarding Schools, for instance, have particular denominational affinities; 
some have experimented in new methods of education; many have to their 
credit a fine record of scholarship in one field or another. To certain groups 
of parents these attractions hold a special appeal and it is wrong that they 
should be cut off from them purely by lack of means. We hold, therefore, 

that the Public Boarding Schools, and other Boarding Schools too, should 
be made more widely accessible, not only because they are Boarding Schools 
but also because many of them have individual features and distinctions to con- 
tribute to the common stock of education. 
Extension of Opportunities for Boarding 
140. We have considered in the previous paragraphs the respective charac- 
teristics of Day and Boarding Schools and have suggested that the choice 
between them is often one of great importance for the children and their 
parents and that it ought to be made freely and without financial bar. The 
ne¢essary provision for extending this freedom of choice could be secured in two 
ways:— 
(i) by the admission of pupils from grant-earning Primary Schools to 
Boarding Schools already in existence; 
(ii) by the provision of more boarding schools. 

The former of these plans is that which is the more closely related to our 
original terms of reference, but that the latter also concerns us is clearly indicated 
by Section 33 of the White Paper on Educational Reconstruction (1943).2 We 

1“ Jn one direction a new departure may be looked for Hitherto, apart from the 
provision made at certain country grammar schools for pupils from remote homes, 
boarding education has been restricted either to those children whose Parents are able 

to send them to the Public Schools or to children who have to be removed from their 

homes because they are destitute, defective, or delanquent There 1s no reason why 

the benefits of a boarding education should be thus limited, and it ıs widely held 
that such facilities should be extended within the ambit of the state system. Thus 
need not mean the building of a large number of new boarding schools Since there is 


likely to be a surplus of accommodation that can be used for this purpose after the war. 
-The whole question of boarding education is at present under consideration by the 


Fleming Committee ” 
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Shall discuss each in turn; but before we bring forward our practical Proposals 
for making the Public Schools more widely accessible, we must consider the 
arguments put forward by those who disapprove of such a step altogether. 
These arguments fall into two parts—first, those which challenge the ‘wisdom 
of introducing a number of boys from poorer homes into boarding establish- 
ments attended mainly by those whose parents can pay a considerable fee; 
and secondly, those which condemn the whole Public School system on the 
widest social and political grounds. 


Some Objections Considered 


141. It is anticipated by a number of our witnesses that the introduction 
of a number of boys from poorer homes into schools mainly attended by those 
whose parents can pay a considerable fee would be ae failure: that the boys 
so introduced would find great difficulty in adjusting themselves and might 
be really unhappy; that there would be too sharp a contrast between the 
Standards of living of the school and the home, and between the ways of 
thinking, the tacit assumptions, of each: so that if a boy so introduced did 
make himself happy at school he would be unable to do so in his holidays 
at home. It would be particularly difficult, we are told, for such boys to 
make friends among a majority who had had a different upbringing at home 
and who might even pronounce English with a different accent. Some might 
achieve happiness only by attempting to intimate the ways and speech of 
the majority. Two of the memoranda which we have received may be 
quoted: The effect on working-class children would in most cases be 
thoroughly unsatisfactory. Most of the children would be distinctly unhappy 
and suffer from an inferiority complex. There is the risk that both the few who 
might be happy and the many who would be unhappy would be turned into 
undesirable snobs.” Again“ There is no gainsaying the fact that a boy 
from a poor home who is sent to a Public Boarding School is going to find 
acute difficulty in adapting himself to both environments, and the result may 
Possibly be the reverse of beneficial to the boy or advantageous to the com- 
munity.” The Head Master of an East London School also writes: —‘“‘ I 
cannot see anything but acute unhappiness arising from the well-meaning 
desire to throw open the Public Schools to all classes. It would entail a com- 
plete change of living and habit, and would engender mischievous thought in 
the victims, to say nothing of the effects on their families. Imagine the Stepney 
boy during vacation.” On the other hand, a Senior School Head Master who 


sees many of the same risks says he would like to see the experiment tried and 
18 quite prepared to find his apprehensions falsified. 


ars of these witnesses but such evidence as we 
Possess from quarters where the experiment has recently been tried points in 
the opposite direction. The Head Master of Christ’s Hospital, where the 


boys from Preparatory Schools, 
very naturally, and that he could only 
remember half a dozen boys who would have done better if they had stayed 
e Head Masters of two Yorkshire Public 
been to Elementary Schools 
) that “Even with the boarders 
about their fitting in—‘ snobbery 
have been extremely rare.’’ Some 
o schools and we can confirm the 


Problems ° simply do not exist. . . ` Misfits 
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school there appears to be no ‘ class-consciousness ’ at all. Problems híve 
not arisen around the question of speech. The buildings dhd the general life 
of the school are sufficiently different from the home environment of all the 
boys not to encourage comparisons,” and we are told that the poorer boys’ 
relations with their homes remain unimpaired and that there is no evidence 
that the education of working-class boys at the School has tended to separate 
them from working-class interests. Again, we are told that at the Royal 
Naval College, Dartmouth, scholars from the grant-aided schools mix success- 
fully with those from private Preparatory schools. There are no social barriers 
and no tendency whatever to form groups or cliques inside the common life 
of the College or the boarding houses. The positive benefits of the mixing 
are rated very highly. 


143. We give this évidence as it comes to us, believing it is reassuring, 
even though Christ’s Hospital and Rendcomb College are in the nature of 
special cases and the rest of the evidence is based on comparatively small 
figures and on very recent experience. We believe that, if certain important 
conditions are observed, the risks of misfits will be few, and that even these 
can be avoided if vigilance and goodwill are exercised by all concerned. 


144. In so far as the fear of maladjustment is based on the supposed luxury 
of Public Schools, there is probably some misapprehension. Our evidence 
suggests there is very little luxury in most of these schools. Meals are sufficient 
and wholesome, but plain; dormitories are in general clean and airy, but 
very simply furnished; studies are adapted for work; and if there are servants 
to do for boys many things which would be done at home by themselves (or 
more probably by their mothers) the experience of war-time has shown that 
boys can and are willing to perform many such services for themselves, and 
we hope this will continue in the future. There is some danger, as indeed 
there always has been, of a contrast between richer and poorer boys in regard 
to clothes (where there is not a uniform dress)? and pocket money, and some 
restriction of the amount of pocket money should certainly be encouraged; 
but perhaps it is no bad thing for boys to learn, even in their school days, 
to accustom themselves to a world in which there will long be many degrees 
of wealth and poverty. What seems to be the first necessary condition of 
success is that the number of boys so admitted shall be large enough to 
save the individual from any risk of unhappy isolation and from the tempta- 
tion to cease to be his natural self. We deal with this question of proportion 
later, and the method of selection which we propose will, we hope, go far 
to,prevent misfits. 


145. We pass now to the wider and more serious objections which are raised 
to the admission of pupils from the Primary Schools to the Independent Public 
Schools—objections based not on anticipation of the failure of the experiment, 
but upon the belief that there is something radically wrong with the Public 
Schools as such There is undoubtedly a very widespread belief that the 
Public Schools originated in, and still tend to increase, the cleavage between 
social classes—and particularly between rich and poor—which js deplored by 
all men of goodwill and not least by the Governing Bodies of the Public 
Schools themselves. It is true, roughly speaking, that the Public Schools were 
part of a social order which existed until the beginning of the present century 
and in which little attempt was made to provide any but elementary educa- 
tion for the children of manual and industrial or even of the less well-paid 
clerical workers. One of the consequences of this was that all those posts 


3 This is said to be a preventive of class-distinctions at the Royal Naval College, 
Dartmouth, where also there is a wise standardization of pocket money At Christ’s 
Hospital the uniform is said to have the same effect. 
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which demand a higher education in Church and State and in some of the 
professions, went almost inevitably to persons educated in the Public Schools 
and the older Universities; those who by force of character rose from other 
beginnings to these positions were rare though notable exceptions. Moreover, 
such a state of things was bound to persist to a great extent even after the 
introduction of secondary education for a large number of the pick of 
Elementary School children. Such posts of power and responsibility are not 
usually awarded to anyone before middle life; it could hardly be expected 
that any considerable number of men who were educated jn Secondary 
Schools (from 1902 onwards) and in the newer Universities (nearly all created 
in the present century) would find their way to the higher positions earlier 
than the last fifteen years or so, and the process would still be retarded by 
the natural tendency of the dispensers of patronage to select persons of the 
same type and outlook as themselves. From some tables submitted to us 
by the Workers’ Educational Association, it appears that, in 1939, out of 
830 Bishops, Deans, Judges and Stipendiary Magistrates, highly paid Home 
Civil Servants, India Civil Servants, Governors of Dominions, Directors of 
Banks and Railway Companies, 636, or about 76 per cent., were drawn from 
the Public Schools, and of these 394 (or about 47.5 per cent. of the total) 
from twelve of the more important Public Schools—a result which is approxi- 


reel the same as was worked out by Professor R. H. Tawney twelve years 
earlier. 


146. We see some signs of gradual change in the evidence submitted to 
us by the Civil Service Commissioners. In the examinations for the Adminis- 
trative Class of the Home Civil Service, between 1925 and 1937, there was 
a decrease of about 13 per cent., as compared with the period 1904 to 1914, 
in the proportion of successful candjdates who had been previously educated 
in Public Schools. Even in the later period, three-fifths of the successful 
candidates had been at Public Schools as defined in our terms of reference, 
but it must be remembered that the term ‘‘ Public School’’ in this sense 
includes a number of well-known and successful Direct Grant Day Schools 
and a number of important Scottish Day Schools; in both the earlier and the 
later periods mentioned there was a majority of successful candidates from 
Day Schools as compared with Boarding Schools. In the examinations for 
the Indian Cıvıl Service, between 1921 and 1938, the proportion of successful 
candidates both from Public Schools and from Boarding Schools was about 
the same as for the Home Civil Service during the same years, i.e. rather 
less than half from Boarding Schools and about three-fifths from Public 
Schools; no comparable figures were available for the Indian Civil Service 
during the earlier period In examinations for the Consular and Diplomatic 
Services. between 1923 and 1938, a majority of the successful candidates 
came from Boarding Schools and an even larger majority (in the Diplomatic 
Service an overwhelming majority) from Public Schools. In examinations 
for admission by Special Entry to the Royal Navy in 1942 and 1943 there 
was, among the successful candidates, a bare majority of boys from Board- 


ng ie and a considerable majority (over three-quarters) from Public 
chools. 


147. These figures do not afford a substantial basis of comparison between 
recent and less recent times, and such changes as they do reveal are small 
and gradual, though perceptible They do, however, establish the consider- 
able extent to which the higher branches of the public service are, and have 
for some time been, dependent on the Day Schools and they show also that, 
in the Honte and Indian Civil Services at least, boys from the grant-aided 
schools generally (and not only fram the better known Direct Grant and 
Scottish Day Schools) are obtaining an increasing share of responsible posts 
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in the public service. Other figures supplied by the Commissioners show thf 
such entrants are successful in holding their own with others th subsequent pro- 
gress in the service. But changes of this kind make themselves felt slowly, 
and a natural impatience with what many people regard as unfair advantages 
has been accentuated by the experience of the war, in which all classes of 
saciety have contributed without distinction of origin to the number of gallant 
and successful officers in all the Services, and many men whose career began 
in Elementary Schools have filled high offices of State with great efficiency 
and distinction, A full solution of this problem, which is not a purely educa- 
tional one, does not lie within our power to devise, but the proposals we make 
for enabling boys and girls of all classes to enter the Public Schools will go — 
far, we hope, to ending the socjal exclusiveness of these schools, and so to 
ending, also, any unfaw or undeserved advantages which their pupils may 
have enjoyed from the mere social reputation of their schools. 


148. We realise the possibility that Just as some parents now send their 
sons to Public Schools partly, perhaps mainly, for the sake of social or 
economic advantages, so our proposals may attract some other parents who 
are interested mainly in the same narrow advantages. This a risk that must 
be taken, but it can be watched and reduced, if not entirely eliminated, from 
the start, and should eventually disappear as the Public Schools become 
representative of all classes of the community. We recognise also that if a 
number of Primary School boys were admitted to the Public Schools, the 
privileges for the rich and the inequality of opportunity would not imme- 
diately disappear. Indeed some of our witnesses tell us that nothing would 
happen beyond a slight extension of the privileged class through the addition 
of a few poorer boys who would absorb its prejudices and failings. There would 
certainly be some risk of this if the number admitted were small; but the 
number need not be small, and we emphasise again that the ultimate object 
of our proposals is to make these schools accessible to all classes irrespective 
of wealth and social position. 


149. Finally, it has been very freely stated to us that Public School men 
generally show a lack of sympathy with, or even understanding of the lives 
and difficulties of the other classes in society, from which they are said to 
be wholly segregated, and particularly of those engaged in manual and 
technical ‘work; and that they are out of touch with social realities and in- 
capable of grasping modern social conditions. It is difficult to prove or dis- 
prove sweeping statements of this kind, but it may be admitted that in so far 
as social classes exist, the members of one class, especially while they are 

oung, are bound to know more about the life and conditions of work and 
the outlook of their own class than about those of another, and that in so far 
as Schools exist which are accessible only to those who can pay 
high fees, there is a real danger that the outlook of those who are less well off 
should be insufficiently understood. It must not be forgotten, however, that 
those Public Schools which are attended by boys whose parents are wealthy 
or atistocratic are very few out of the whole number, and in all schools there 
are boys whose parents have only been enabled to send them there by a hard 
struggle; there is in the Public Schools much less economic exclusiveness than 
is often supposed. But so long as degrees of wealth and poverty and a 
diversity of functions in the social organism exist, all men of goodwill must 
desire increased mutual understanding, and the question before us, once more, 
is how this aim is most likely to be furthered. We hope that, as a result 
of our proposals, any exclusiveness and lack of understanding that may be 
associated with the Public Schools may be diminished, but, as we Said earlier, 
the problem is part of a wider one, the solution of which will call for broad- 
mindedness and good sense outside as well as inside the Public Schools, 
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150. We are, then, led to the conclusion that the education given by the 
Public Schools includes elements of very high educational value, especially 
but not entirely on the boarding side. It would, therefore, be wrong to 
destroy them, as the more extreme of their critics desire (by the appropriation 
of their endowments and the diversion of their buildings to other purposes) 
or to refuse to associate them in any way with the general system of education, 
provided that the number of boys admitted to them from Primary Schools 
is sufficient to avoid the dangers which have been discussed. The problem of 
providing boarding education for all who can benefit will only be partly 
solved by this means, but the contribution of the Public Schools, though 
relatively small in numbers, would be very far from negligible in other 
respects. The Public Schools have been giving a “boarding education for 
generations, and some for centuries, and thus they have experience in a matter 
where experience is of the highest importance, and they have also, in most 
cases, sufficient and suitable accommodation and equipment to make a sound 
start. Above all, they are willing and anxious to play their part and they 
can begin without delay. We see the risks and difficulties, but these are not 
sufficient to persuade us that proposals cannot be framed which will be to the 
immediate educational advantage of thousands of children and will be a first 


step towards a much greater measure of social and educational unity in the 
nation, 


Proviston of Boarding Outside the Public Schools 


151. In paragraph 140 we concluded that the necessary boarding accom- 
modation for achieving our purpose would need to be found, partly by 
admitting pupils from grant earning Primary Schools to existing independent 
Boarding Schools, and partly by providing new Boarding Schools and Board- 
ing Hostels. We then considered the desirability of using for the first of these 
purposes those existing Public Boarding Schools which fall within our terms 
of reference. But it is clear that the problem of finding additional boarding 
accommodation can be only partly solvedin this way. All the boys’ Public Board- 
ing Schools have only something over 6,000 annual vacancies as against an 
age group population at 13 of about 295,000 boys in the country as a whole, 
while the accommodation in girls’ Public Boarding Schools is, both absolutely 
and relatively, even smaller (just over 2,000 annual vacancies). The total 
number of boarding places in boys’ Public Schools is about 29,000 and in 
gitls’ Public Schools about 10,500. It 1s impossible to predict how readily 
parents will avail themselves of Boarding Schools when the fees are wholly 
or partly payable by public authorities, but we may reasonably expect that, 
even at the start, and increasingly later on, the facilities offered by the Public 
Schools will need to be supplemented by a great deal of additional boarding 
accommodation in other schools. We must, therefore, consider briefly from 
what sources this additional accommodation may be looked for. 


Independent Schools Outside the Terms of Reference 


152. First, there are a certain number of boarding places in independent 
schools which do not come within our terms of reference but which are in- 
spected and recognised as efficient by the Board of Education and are not 
conducted for private profit. Many of these have special characteristics which 
would commend them to certain groups of parents. Some, for instance, are 
denominational schools, while others have experimented in new ideals and 
methods of education; some are co-educational. From what we have been 
told by the Association of Convent Schools, the Friends’ Education Council, 
the Methodist Education Committee and the English Association of New 


schools, we know that many of these schools are anxious to be associated 
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with the general system of education, provided they are not asked to sacriffte 
their freedom of worship and religious teaching, or to ab@ndon their special 
educational principles. 


Boarding Facilities under the Local Education Authorities 


153. Turning from the independent to the grant-aided schools, we anticipate 
that in the future, many Local Education Authorities will wish to use their 
new powers of aiding or providing a boarding education. There are at 
present in attendance at grant-aided schools about 13,000 boarders of whom 
9,000 are boys and 4,000 girls. Many of these are in schools which fall within 
our terms of reference, but others are in schools not in membership of the 
Headmasters’ Conference or the Governing Bodies’ Associations of either 
Boys’ or Girls’ Schoobs, and such provision is therefore additional to that 
mentioned in paragraph 1513. In future, the Local Education Authorities will 
-be enabled to assume financial responsibility for boarding hostels in County 
and Auxiliary Schools, and we expect that many will be anxious to expand 
the existing boarding accommodation in schools under their jurisdiction and 
to create new facilities where none now exist. We attach the greatest im- 
portance to the expansion of boarding facilities within the general system of 
education and we are glad to know from evidence submitted to us that our 
view is shared by the County Councils’ Association and the Association of 


Municipal Corporations. 


154. We conclude also that in certain districts where the population is 
sparse and where communications are difficult it will be necessary to provide 
_ Boarding School accommodation for all the children of secondary school age. 
In such districts, many parents will probably desire that their children shall 
attend secondary schools as close as possible to their homes, and return 
home for week-ends. In that event, it will be necessary to provide hostels 
or small boarding houses at secondary schools of all types which are attended 
mainly by day pupils. We recommend that such hostels should be con- 
trolled by the teaching staff of the school and regarded as an integral part 
of the school provision. We recommend also that opportunities should be 
given to children in such hostels to recerve a full boarding school education 
if that is found to be best suited to their needs. 


Need for Reciprocal Arrangements between Local Authorities 


155. We feel it necessary to draw special attention to one difficulty that 
mgy arise under the arrangements for secondary education in the Education 
Bill now before Parliament. Under the terms of the Bill, fees will be payable 
for boarding expenses at schools maintained by a Local Education Authority, 
though no fee may be charged in respect of the education provided in any 
such schoo] (Clause 60). In 1938, before the issue was complicated by the 
factor of evacuation, 79 of the 283 Aided Schools in England, included in 
their numbers ten or more boarding pupils. (The usual arrangement is to 
have one boarding house, of between 20 and 40 pupils, at the school, though 
13 had over 50 boarders in all in 1939. In 15 Aided Schools more than a 
quarter of the pupils were boarders.) Many of these boarders come from 
administrative areas other than the one in which the school is situated, and 
even from many different parts of the country. There is a real danger that, 
unless appropriate steps are taken, these schools will no longer be able to 
draw boarders from outside their own areas. As it will no longer be possible 
for these pupils to pay tuition fees, the cost of their education will fall on the 
Authority responsible for maintaimng the school, unless agreements are 
reached allowing for appropriate payments to be made by the Authorities 
of the areas in which the pupils are domiciled. Further, there may well be 
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a shortage of Grammar School places in some areas and the Authorities there 
may feel it incumbent on them to reserve all the available places for pupils 
for whom they are themselves responsible. This also would make it ım- 


possible for such schools to continue to draw boarding pupils from outside 
their own area. 


156. We should regard it as altogether unfortunate if a measure which for 
the first time encourages Local Authorities to enter the field of boarding 
education was to result in a restriction of the areas from which the boarders 
in schools within the State system were drawn, particularly as for some time 
the boarding accommodation in the country will of necessity be unevenly 
distributed. We have made it clear that we consider the coming together of 
boys and girls from different parts of the country to be a very valuable 
element in the life of the independent and Direct Grant Public Boarding 
Schools, and we recognise that it may often be found also in Aided Schools. 
We consider it essential that steps should be taken to preserve this element 
in those schools which will in future be maintained by the Local Authorities. 


157. We recommend, therefore, that the Board of Education, when the 
development plans of Local Education Authorities are considered, should give 
special attention to this aspect of the question. We believe that it should 
be capable of solution by means of reciprocal arrangements between the 
different Authorities, and we have every reason to believe that this view 
is shared by a large number of the Authorities themselves. 


Part-time Boarding 


158. So far we have considered only full-time boarding, and we assume 
that this would be, in the main, the natural contribution of existing Boarding 
Schools, whether independent or grant-aided, to the general educational pro- 
vision. But it seems certain that a great deal of entirely new boarding 
accommodation will be needed and, though much of this, also, would be 
designed for full-time boarders, we can conveniently mention here the idea 
of part-time boarding. This has been suggested to us by many witnesses who 
think that most boys and girls would benefit from a short period of boarding 


at some time in their school lives, even though their education generally is to 
be in Day Schools. 


159. Part-time boarding has been recommended to us by differént witnesses 
for several different reasons. It is advanced by some as an expedient for 
spreading the benefits of new boarding accommodation as widely as possible. 
(These witnesses would leave the existing Boarding Schools to deal with the 
supply of full-time boarding to the limit of their capacity.) 


160. Others believe that by the age of 16 a boarding education has served 
its purpose and doubt the wisdom of extending the period of boarding, in any 
case or in any type of school, beyond three years at most. 


161. Others appear to grasp at part-time boarding as a compromise which 
would partly solve the old, unprofitable, and largely unnecessary Day and 
Boarding School controversy which we tried to avoid when we examined the 
characteristics of these two types of schools earlier in this Chapter. 


162. We cannot wholly accept any of these reasons, least of all the second 
(para. 160), Gut we do see some possible advantages in part-time boarding, 
and we think its merits are most persuasively argued by those who regard it, 
rather as they regard School Journeys or School Camps, as an extension of 
the corporate life of Day Schools and an opportunity of teaching Day School 
pupils certain lessons of independence and public spirit which they will not 
necessarily learn at home. The analogy must not be overstrained, since School 
Camps and School Journeys are undertaken as a break in school routine, and 
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though they have an educational object, they are only indirectly’ connectéd 
with the normal programme of studies. Part-time boarding, on the other hand, 
ought not to interrupt the school curriculum, and for this reason we prefer 
to avoid the term “ Camp Schools’’. The Camp Schools of the National 
Camps Corporation were not constructed to provide for periods of protracted 
residence and study, and it is only by the accident of war that some of them 
had to be used by schools as permanent homes. We recognise the usefulness 
of school camps as centres for holidays and rural projects, but for part-time 
boarding the accommodation would need to be designed, from the start, 
to satisfy the requirements of a school (or part of a school) in full working 


order and at all seasons of the year. 
Problems raised by Part-time Boarding 


163. The practical problems raised by part-time boarding do not at present 
admit of any but the most tentative solutions. Our witnesses make various 
suggestions as to how long the pupils should spend at the boarding hostels; 
some recommend a term, some two years or even three years, and others 
various intermediate periods. There are equally different estimates of the 
most suitable age; some say II, others 16, while others would postpone the 
boarding period until full school days are over; the most favoured age is 
between 13 and 16. Some witnesses advocate a double break for boarding, 
first at 14 and then again at 16 or 17. Practically all witnesses are agreed 
that the part-time boarding arrangements of a Day School should be controlled 
by the school’s own Governing Body and managed by the school’s own 
regular staff and that each school should have its own boarding annexe and 
not merely a share in some regional boarding establishment. The arrangement 
of suitable teaching programmes and the distribution of staff between the day 
and boarding parts of the school would present obvious difficulties, but these 
may not prove insuperable. Other difficulties are bound to remain, since a 
partial break in the umty and continuity of the school’s hfe could not be 
avoided; it would be for each Local Education Authority to decide whether the 
advantages of the experiment were worth the risks, but, in any event, pro- 
vision of this kind could not be regarded as a substitute for full-time boarding, 
whatever other advantages it might be found to promise. 


Conclusions 


164. We have considered part-time boarding only in relation to new pro- 
vision, mainly because of the difficulty of fitting “ birds of passage ’’ into 
existing communities of full-time boarders whose life is organised on a 4 or 
5 pears cycle. But we do not wish to bind independent Boarding Schools 
to making one and only one kind of contribution to the national provision 
for boarding. Some Public Schools for instance, already make arrangements 
to take some of their day-boys into the boarding houses for a year or two, 
usually, but not always, towards the end of their school hives. Other Public 
Schools would willingly accept new-comers for two years of advanced work 
in the Sixth Form, though we think that, in the interests of the Day Schools, 
these facilities should normally be limited to the few boys and girls for whom 
suitable Sixth Form work is impossible without a change of school. Other 
Public Schools might, exceptionally, offer some facilites for short-term 
boarders coming from and then returning to other schools. Wa do not know 
how these experiments would work out, and we do not wish, at this stage, to 
do more than state the general principles on which we are agreed, and which 
we have borne in mind in framing the proposals which are set out in the next 
Chapter: 

First, that the Public Schools and the other independent Boarding Schools 
should associate themselves with the general system in all kinds of different 
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ways according, to their different characters and circumstances and the cir- 
cumstances of the areas in which they are situated. 


Secondly, that the association of the independent Boarding Schools with 
the general system should be accompanied by the expansion and creation 
of other boarding accommodation, both full-time and, where it is desired, 
part-time, by the Local Education Authorities. 


Accommodation for New Boarding Schools 


165. An experienced witness tells us that after the War there are likely to 
be a number of Royal Air Force and Army Establishments which will be no 
longer needed for their present purpose. These buildings, we understand, 
are well and solidly constructed of brick, stone or cogcrete and are equipped 
with such necessary services as water, light, heating, power and roads. As 
school buildings, they would offer ample Assembly Halls, Recreation Rooms 
and Gymnasia, up-to-date Kitchens and Dining Halls and a large range of 
rooms suitable in size and other respects for teaching purposes or readily 
adaptable for residence. They are surrounded by open spaces and are situated 
in some of the loveliest and healthiest parts of the country. The total accom- 
modation of each would often be several times the size of even a large 
school, but as the separate buildings or groups of buildings are usually well 
dispersed, it would be possible for several separate schools to lead their 
independent lives on one site with common catering and recreational] facilities. 
We hope that the Board of Education will take early steps to learn how much 
accommodation of this kind ıs likely to be available and to bespeak some of 
it for educational purposes. We urge, also, that in any planning schemes which 
may be adopted by the Central or Local Authorities the reservation of land for 
Boarding Schools and boarding hostels should not be overlooked. 


CHAPTER 5 


PROPOSED SCHEMES OF ASSOCIATION 
The Present Position 


166. As we have seen in Chapters 1 to 3, the Secondary School system of 
England and Wales, ‘as it exists to-day, has grown up as the result of centuries 
of history. Its range extends from the provided school to the independent 
school through a wide variety of types, each shading off into another.» In 
regard to administrative control, scales of fees, provision of scholarships and 
the determination and amount of grant there is great divergence between one 
type of schoo] and another. In characteristic English fashion the system has 
developed by stages, without reference to any ultimate pattern, and with little 
attempt at logic or untformity; but, throughout its growth, one fundamental 
principle has characterised and informed the system—the gradual extension of 
opportunity. In almost all Schemes for Endowed Schools made in the nine- 
teenth century a Scholarship and Exhibition Clause is to be found, often 
with reference to a particular area in which the pious founder lived or worked. 
In 1902 the new Local Education Authorities were given power to award 
Scholarships; five years later the offer of a proportion of Free Places was made 
a normal condition of grant. But it was in 1918 that the principle received 
statutory embodiment in Section 4 (4) of the Education Act, r918. The section 
provided that, in Schemes submitted by Local Education Authorities ‘‘ ade- 
quate provision should be made in order to secure that children and young 
persons should not be debarred from receiving the benefits of any form of 
education, by which they are capable of profiting, through inability to pay 
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fees.” In the words of an official Report issued ‘in 1920! this statutory provi- 
sion ‘‘ effected a revolution and looked forward to a new ofder ’’; it has, in 
fact, been the basis of development in secondary education ever since. 


167. The main defect of the system so built up is its unevenness. At the 
present time—-forty years after the beginning of a State system of higher 
education—the provision of Secondary School places varies from area to area 
between 5.3 and 33.5 per thousand of the population; tuition fees range from 
£4 ros. to £45 a year; the percentage of Special Places may be as low as 
I0 per cent. in individual schools or as high as roo per cent. in certain areas; 
income scales and awards vary widely both in range and gradations So it 
comes about that a child may be fortunate or handicapped in securing higher 
education according to the scale of the local Secondary Schoo] provision and 
.to differences between cne district and another ın the matter of school fees 
and remissions. 

168. A further step forward is promised in the Government’s new policy. 
Local Education Authorities are to prepare development plans for bringing 
their provision of schools up to satisfactory standards. In so doing they 
are to ensure such variety of instruction and training as is appropriate to the 
needs of the pupils. All tuition fees in County and Auxiliary schools are to 
be abolished and boarding fees are to be suitably graded. Lastly, more com- 
prehensive arrangements are to be made for transport and for contributions 
by Local Education Authorities in respect of children attending schools in 
other areas. When all these measures are completed there should be an 
educational system in every area affording reasonable opportunity for children 
to attend the type of school for which by capacity and aptitude they are 
best fitted. 

169. But there remain two tracts outside the strictly local field which have 
yet to be charted. In the first place, the Day School system includes a number 
of schools, most of them aided by Direct Grant from the Board, which in 
one way or another present special characteristics differentiating them from 
the schools which are ın an administrative relation with the Local Education 
Authorities. Again, there are the Public Boarding Schools most, though not 
all of them, entirely independent of public control which, apart from scholar- 
ships awarded on a competitive basis, have so far made little provision for 
pupils unable to pay the full boarding and tuition fees. It follows logically 
from the principle enunciated in Section 4 (4) of the Education Act, 1918, 
and from the Government’s present proposals, that all places in these two 
classes of schools should be available to children capable of profiting thereby 
without regard to the income of their parents 


Some General Considerations 
170. Before outlining our proposals it is necessary to make two general 
comments : — 

(a) In the first place, it could not be expected that one solution will fit 
all schools. The term ‘“‘ association ’’, which occurs in our terms of refer- 
ence, is a vague word; it may denote anything from juxtaposition to almost 
complete absorption. Most of the Day Schools, and also a few Boarding 
Schools, have for many years been within the grant-aided system; for them 
the problem is how far this association should be more fully realised. Most 
of the Boarding Schools, on the other hand, have so far had no experience 
of the grant-aided system, and in this respect they are now in much the 
same position as the Day Schools were forty years ago. We think it neces- 
sary, therefore, to propose two Schemes which recognise the differing 


1 Departmental Commuttee’s Report on “‘ Scholarships and Free Places ”. 
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history‘ and practice of schools, though we do not regard the solution we 
propose as final, since much must be left to the experience of the future. 


(b) In the second place, we are bound to refer to the question of fees. In 
our Special Report we examined this question very fully, and we do not 
now intend to reopen the conclusions there set out. We are entirely agreed 
upon the principle that all schools should be fully accessible to qualified 
pupils without regard to means. Whether or not this logically implies the 
general abolition of fees, we are in practice faced with a position in which 


fees will continue in some schools, and our present proposals have been 
framed to conform to this situation. 


171. We desire to give all suitable schools—Day and Boarding alike—the 
opportunity of associating themselves with the general system on terms which 
we believe are reasonable in themselves and which*we think will secure a 
just measure of public control and find acceptance by the schools. Further, 
we desire to give to those independent schools which find it impossible 
to associate themselves more closely at once the opportunity of accept- 
ing now a substantial number of pupils for whom public authorities accept 
responsibility. Our ultimate objective is to give all children, irrespective of 
their parents’ means, the opportunity of education at whatever type of school 
is best suited to their needs and aptitudes But, as we said in the last para- 
graph, many of the Boarding Schools have hitherto had no experience of the 
grant-aided system and it is not to be expected that in all cases their associa- 
tion with the general system could be fully accomplished at once. Provided 
that the first stage of association ensures the entry of a substantial number 
of boys and girls from grant-aided Primary Schools into the independent 
Boarding Schools, we think our objective will often be best achieved if the 
necessary changes are made progressively and with due regard, at each stage, 
to the experience gained previously. 


Two Schemes of Association Proposed 


172. Accordingly, we propose that the Board of Education should compile 
a list of schools which will not in future be maintained by Local Education 
Authorities but which agree to play their part in association with the general 
system of education on certain clearly defined terms. The schools on this 
list, which we refer to hereafter as associated schools, should be sub-divided 
into two categories—Scheme A. and Scheme B. schools. 


173. Scheme A. would comprise schools fully accessible to all pupils and 
would replace the present Direct Grant system. At the present time Direct 
Grant schools receive fixed capitation grants payable in respect of all pupils 
over Ir in the school, on condition that the school accepts a minimum per- 
centage of Free or Special Place pupils. The present system is open to three 
main objections. First, it is illogical that in a fee charging school public funds 
should be applied towards reducing the cost of education for pupils whose 
parents can well afford the full cost. Secondly, there is a technical duplication 
involved in subsidising from the Exchequer both the school fees and the expen- 
diture of the Local Education Authorities in meeting them. Thirdly, it is 
unsatisfactory that the percentage of Free or Special] Places, which in the 
majority of ¢chools was settled many years ago, should remain unaltered. 


174. Under our proposals, the requirement of a minimum percentage of 
Free or Special Places would disappear and all schools associated under 
Scheme A. would be made fully accessible to pupils without regard to income, 
either by fhe abolition of tuition fees or by grading the fee according to the 
means of the parents. The Local Education Authority or Authorities would 
have the right to reserve a reasonable number of places to supplement the 
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local provision of free secondary education and would pay in full for théir 
pupils, receiving grant from the Board on their expenditure? Apart from the 
pupils sent by the Local Education Authorities, the Governors would be 
responsible for the admission of pupils, but the Board would satisfy them- 
selves that no pupil was excluded on other than reasonable grounds and that 
a sufficient proportion of pupils educated in grant-aided Primary Schools 
was maintained. 


175. Scheme B. would involve a new principle. At the present time cer- 
tain Public Day Schools receive pupils sent by Local Education Authorities 
and there is no reason why this practice should not be continued and extended. 
There 1s, however, no machinery for sending pupils at the expense of public 
funds to Public Boarding Schools. Our proposals provide means by which a 
number of places in Public Boarding Schools can be filled by pupils who 
would have their fees made up, either by means of State bursaries or at the 
cost of Local Education Authorities, who would receive grant on their expendi- 
ture, 


176. Both schemes will contribute towards building up a single body of 
associated schools, which will thus take their place in a national system side 
by side with the County and Auxiliary Schools for which provision is made 
under the Education Bill. There will be one essential difference, in that County 
and Auxiliary Schools will rely on public funds for their running costs, while in 
associated schools public funds will be applied to supplement the loss of fees. 
There will also be differences in the degree of responsibility exercised by the 
Governors over the administration and premises of their schools. But it is 
vital to our conception that the system should, from now onwards, be 
regarded as a single whole, with schools of different types. With this intro- 
duction we now outline the two Schemes which we propose. 


Scheme A 


177. (i) Scope of Scheme.—The Scheme should be open to such schools, 
recognised by the Board as efficient and not conducted for private profit’, as 
the Board may accept. 

In considering whether a school should be accepted, the Board should have 
regard to:— 

(a) the financial position of the school; 
(b) the non-local and other special characteristics of the school; 


‘(c) the value and extent of the contribution which the school could make 
to the national provision of secondary education, including the education 
of pupils who had previously attended grant-aided Primary Schools; 


(d) the observations of the Local Education Authority. 


(ii) Recruitment of Pupils—All places ın these schools, however filled, 
should be equally accessible to all pupils in the sense that the only criterion 
for admission should be the capacity of the pupil to profit by education in the 
school, and that no pupil should be precluded from entering any of these 
schools by reason of the inability of the parent to pay fees. 

(iii) Local Education Authority Places (Day or Boarding).»—The Local 
Education Authority or Authorities should have the right to reserve at the 
schools a number of places, day or boarding, for pupils for whom they are 
responsible. The number of places so reserved would vary from school to 
school and should be settled between the Governors and the Authorities, with 
reference to the Board if necessary. Close collaboration should take place 
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bétween the Schools and the Local Education Authorities in the process of 
the selection of fhese pupils. There should be a provision prohibiting the 
exclusion of pupils on other than reasonable grounds. 


(iv) Other Boarding places.—In Boarding Schools and Schools which have 
a Boarding House as part of the School a number of boarding places might 
by agreement between the Board and the Governing Body be placed at the 
disposal of the Board of Education to be filled according to the provisions 
outlined in Scheme B. 


(vy Financial arrangements_-Payment of fees—Schools should be re- 
quired either to abolish tuition fees or, if tuition fees are retained, to grade 
them according to an approved income scale which should provide for total 
remission in cases where the parents’ income requires it. Boarding charges 
would similarly be graded in all schools participating in the Scheme. 

In the case of pupils sent by Local Education Authorities :— 


(a) the tuition fee or cost of education would be paid in full by the 
Authority and no part should be recovered by the Authority from parents, 
since such places would constitute a part of the free secondary provision of 
the area; 


(b) in the case of pupils sent as boarders, the Authority would pay the 
boarding fee to the school and would recover the appropriate amount under 
the income scale from the parents, except in cases where a suitable educa- 
tion could not otherwise be provided. 


(vi) Payments by the Board and Local Authorities. ° 


Local Education Authorities should pay to the school the full cost of 
tuition and boarding for all pupils sent by them and receive grant from the 
Board on their net expenditure. The Board of Education should pay grant 
to the school in respect of all other pupils. The method of calculating the 
amounts to be paid by Local Education Authorities and by the Board are set 
out in the first Supplementary Note appended to this chapter. 


(vii) Grants from Local Education Authorities towards capital expenditure. 


Local Education Authorities would make no contributions towards the main- 
tenance of the schools, other than the fees for the pupils sent by them, but 
contributions by Local Education Authorities towards the capital costs of 
alterations and improvements should be allowed with the approval of the 
Board, and grant would be paid by the Board to the Authority on such 
expenditure. 


(viii) Use of Endowments. 


The Governors should be responsible for the improvement and alteration of 
premises and for this purpose they should be empowered to use the income 
and, under proper conditions, the capital of any endowments available under 
the Scheme or other Instrument of the School, but 

(a) when this income is éxceptionally large the Board might, in con- 
sultation with the Governors, require some part to be used to reduce the 
approved cost of education per pupil®; 

(b) loan charges and sinking funds current at the time of application might 
be taken ‘into account at the discretion of the Board in calculating the 
approved cost per pupil’; 

(c) for special reasons the Board might authorise the Governors to take 
into account similar charges incurred subsequently with the Board’s 
approval. 


3 See first Supplementary Note appended to this Chapter. 
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In making this last recommendation, our object is to make prdvision fof 
schools which, judged by considerations we have already described, are 
clearly entitled to become Scheme A schools but which, for exceptional 
Teasons, are unable to finance their capital expenditure entirely from endow- 
ments or subscriptions. We do not recommend that advantage should be 
taken of this provision to enable schools to enter Scheme A on any other 
grounds than those already stated in section (i) of paragraph 177. 


(ix) Staffing Ratios and Salary Scales. 


Staffing ratios and salary scales should be considered by the Board in cal- 
culating the approved cost of education per pupil. Reasonable variations 
should be allowed in staffing ratios; the rates of salary should in no case fall 
below the scales which will be in force for secondary schools in the future. 
We hope that when the new scales are framed they will afford a satisfactory 
common measure for salaries throughout the grant-aided secondary schools, 
including schools now independent which may wish to participate in this 
Scheme. Some schools have built up standards of work which they owe to 
highly-qualified men and women attracted to them by the payment of salaries 
more generous than the present Burnham Scale, and this should be allowed 
for when the Board approves the salary scale of Scheme A schools. If the 
revised national salary scales are sufficiently generous to attract to the 
teaching profession men and women of the right kind in adequate numbers, 
there should be few, if any, Scheme A schools where the salaries would be in 
excess of those generally paid.‘ 

In accordance with the ordinary practice, the position of existing teachers 
should be recognised by arrangements suitably framed to safeguard their 
present contracts with the Governing Bodies who employ them. 

Participating schools would come within the Government Superannuation 
Act and thus be enabled to provide for the pensions of their teaching staffs 
on terms more advantageous than can be enjoyed by schools outside the 
grant-aided system. 


(x) Composition of Governing Bodies. 

At least one-third of the Governing Body should be nominated by the 
Local Education Authorities sending pupils to the school, or, for Boarding 
Schools receiving pupils sent by the Board of Education, partly by the Local 
Education Authorities and partly by the Board of Education 


. Scheme B. 


178. (i) Scope of Scheme. 

The Scheme, which would be open to such schools as the Board might 
accept, should apply only to Boarding Schools or schools having a sub- 
stantial number of boarders, recognised by the Board as efficient and not 
conducted for private profit. 


(ii) Bursaries for pupils from Primary Schools. 

The Board should grant bursaries to qualified pupils who have been 
previously educated for at least two years at a grant-aided Primary School, 
to enable them to proceed to Boarding Schools accepted for inđusion in this 
Scheme. The bursaries should cover such remission of tuition and boarding 
fees and other expenses as is held to be justified according to an approved 
income scale and there should be total remission where necessary Special 





* In paragraph 154 of the McNair Report an ımportant recommendation 1s made for 
raising the salaries of teachers in Primary and Secondary Schools 
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‘drrangements should be made for the offer of a certain number of bursaries 
to the children Sf British parents living and working overseas. 


(The assessment of the fees to be paid for bursars is considered in 
Chapter 7.) 


(ni) Proportion of places allotted to pupils from Primary Schools. 


Schools participating in this Scheme should offer in the first instance a 
minimum of 25 per cent. of their annual admissions to pupils from grant- 
aided Primary Schools. 

The scheme of admissions should be reviewed every five years with a view 
to the progressive application of the principle that schools should be equally 
accessible to all pupils and that no child otherwise qualified shall be ex- 
cluded solely owing to lack of means. As the proportion of bursars increases 
above 25 per cent. it will be necessary, in order to maintain the principle of 
equal accessibility, to modify the requirement that all bursars shall be drawn 
from grant-aided Primary Schools. 

Certain schools may have undertaken already commitments to prospective 
pupils in numbers large enough to make it impossible for them to accépt, 
as bursars, 25 per cent. of their admissions in the years immediately after the 
Scheme is brought into operation. We recommend that the Board of Edu- 
cation, for this reason—and for this reason only—should allow a lower 


proportion to be accepted, but only for as long as existing commitments affect 
the situation. 


(iv) Reservation of places by Local Education Authonities—Loca] Educa- 
tion Authorities should be able, by agreement with the Board and the 
Governing Bodies, to reserve under this Scheme a certain number of places 
at particular schools for pupils from their areas who have for at least two 
years attended a grant-aided Primary School. When the total number of 
bursars sent to any school by the Local Education Authorities and the Board 
of Education together exceeds 25 per cent. of the total numbers in the school, 
the requirement of previous attendance at Primary Schools might be waived 
in particular cases. The fees and expenses of pupils sent by Local Education 
Authorities should be paid to the school by each Authority, which should 
recover from the parents amounts determined under an approved income 
scale and should receive grant from the Board on its net expenditure. 


(v) Method of Selection of Bursars.—Applications-for bursaries should be 
made by parents through the Local Education Authorities to the Board 
of Education. Parents should be free to apply for any Boarding Schdéol in 
the country which has accepted the Scheme and, if they wished, for more than 
one, stating an order of preference. 

Suitable candidates should be seen by Regional Interviewing Boards to 
be set up by the Board of Education on the advice of a Central Advi 
Committee (see paragraph 180) and a report on each candidate should be 
sent to the Central Advisory Committee which should recommend to the 
Board the final distribution of candidates to the different schools. Final 
acceptance should rest with the school authorities but they should be expected 
to satisfy the Board of Education as to their reasons, in the event of their 
rejecting refommended candidates. 

The Regional Interviewing Boards should be small, consisting of about 
four persons, of whom one should be the Head Master or Head Mistress of a 
Public School participating in the Scheme, another the Head Teacher of a 
Primary School, and a third a member or officer of a Local Education 
Authority. The Boards should have the assistance of each candidate’s Primary 
or Secondary School record, a report from the Head Master or Head Mistress 
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and the observations of the Local Education Authority; they should not bẹ% 
limited in their choice of candidates by ngid conditions, but gheir aim should 

- be to choose those for whom a Boarding School education appears desirable 

and suitable. 

Further details of our proposals for the selection of bursars will be found 
in Chapter 6 where we consider more fully both the method of application 
tor bursaries and the broad principles which might govern the work of the 
Regional Interviewing Boards. 


(vi) Age of Entry.—Bursaries should be available at the ages of 11 and 13. 
Pupils awarded bursaries at the age of 11 might enter a Preparatory Depart- 
ment of a Public School or a Preparatory School specially approved for the 
purpose (see paragraph 181) until the age of 23. Pupils awarded bursaries 
at 13 should enter the Public School direct. 


(vii) Composition of Governing Bodies.—The Governing Bodies of schools 
participating ın this Scheme (but not in Scheme A) should include persons 
nominated by the Board of Education who should normally be not more 
than one-third of the whole Governing Body, provided that in no case should 
there be less than three so nominated. When a School makes an agreement 
by which a certain number of places are reserved by a particular Local 
Education Authority (see (iv)), some of these persons should be nominated 


by that Authority. 


(viii) Salaries The rates of salary in any school accepted for this Scheme 
should not be less than those in force generally for Secondary Schools. 


(ix) It should be open to the Board of Education and to any participating 
school, at any time after the first five years from its admission to the Scheme, 
to give a year’s Notice to discontinue the entry of further bursars at the school. 


Administration of the Schemes 


179. The two Schemes outlined above form part of a single plan for 
associating the Public Schools with the general educational system. We have 
not attempted to elaborate them in every detail and we think it would be 
unwise at this stage to do so. For some time to come there will be need for 
experiment, and many of the particular problems will be solved by practical 
experience. But it is important from the very outset to have in mind the 
picture of a continuous system of Grammar Schools, from. the oldest Public 
School to the newest County School; this now, for the first time for nearly 
two centuries, becomes a possible ideal. For this reason, we Tecommend 
that the administration of the Schemes should be conducted through the 
normal machinery of the Board of Education and we cannot accept the 
suggestion made to us of a special Independent Schools Grants Committee 
set up to deal with a privileged class of schools. The analogy of the Uni- 
versity Grants Committee, which has been cited in favour of this proposal, 
really points in the opposite direction, since that Committee is concerned 
with all Universities, not with some of them. To propose to exclude the 
Public Schools participating in the Schemes from the purview of the Board 
of Education would be analogous to proposing to transfer certain Universities 
away from the University Grants Committee to a separate financi@! authority. 


A Central Advisory Committee 


180. At the same time, in view of the complex problems that,will arise 
in working the Schemes, we think it will be necessary for the Board to have 
the advice of a Central Committee appointed under an independent Chairman 
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by the President of the Board of Education and including in its membership 
representatives f the Local Education Authorities, the Governing Bodies, 
and the Teaching Profession as well as one or more persons not directly 
associated with the conduct or administration of education. The duties of this 
Committee would be to advise the Board on questions connected with the 
Schemes, to review and report on the Schemes at stated intervals, to carry 
out on behalf of the Board certain functions and, in particular, to advise 
the Board as regards the setting up and working of Regional Interviewing 
Boards and the distribution of pupils to individual schools when the Regional 
Boards have made their recommendations. 


The Problem of the Period from 11 to 13 


181. With regard to ways in which the period from Ix to 13 could be 
spent a special problem arises. The normal age of admission to Public 
Boarding Schools is about 13 and our witnesses are generally in favour of 
retaining this age. We believe that for many pupils it will be found prefer- 
able to delay a final decision as to a boarding education until the age of 13, 
and in such cases it would no doubt be appropriate for the child to spend 
the two years in the lower Forms of a Secondary Day School. If, however, 
the preliminary choice is made at 11, where are the two preparatory years 
to be spent? Some Public Schools have Junior Houses to which the pupil 
could be sent, and the practice of providing such houses is growing. Where 
this is not the case, we recommend that the pupil should be educated for 
these two years at a Preparatory School, provided that his parents are willing 
and that three conditions are fulfilled: — 


(a) that the Preparatory School is not conducted for private profit. 


There is no guarantee of continuity in a school conducted for private 
profit. It may be closed at the will of the proprietor and a change in 
proprietor may lead to a complete alteration in the character of the school. 
Further, we recognise that the motive of private profit is out of place in 
education and may lead to decisions being taken which are educationally 
wrong. Finally, the school conducted for private profit is under no liability 
to render accounts. 


(ù) that the Preparatory School is recognised as efficient after inspection 
by the Board and is specially approved for the purpose of receiving bursars; 


(c) that responsibility for the arrangements made with the Preparatory 
School is undertaken by the Head Master of the Public School for which 
the boy is accepted. The value of the bursary would be adjusted, during 
this period, to the cost of education at the Preparatory School. 


Other New Boarding Facilities 


182. Our suggestions will call for a considerable expansion of boarding 
accommodation in many different directions. The proposals outlined in this 
chapter would enable suitable pupils to be entered at Public Boarding Schools 
whether by a Local Education Authority or by the Board with a bursary. 
But we look also for a wide development of boarding facilities in County 
and Auxiliary Schools, and for the reasons given in Chapter 4 (paras. 155 and 
156) we think it important that Local Education Authorities should enter 
freely into reciprocal arrangements for sending pupils as boarders to County 
and Auxiljary Schools in other areas where boarding facilities exist or will 
be created under the new powers given to Local Education Authorities by 
the Education Bill. Such opportunities should not necessarily be restricted 
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to Grammar School pupils and we think that boarding facilities should bé 
available also to pupils in Technical and Modern Schools? schools where 
special stress is laid on agriculture or schools of a multilateral type. 


Concluding Observations 


183. As we stated in the Introduction, our proposals have been framed 
to enable all schools to play a part and we have agreed on them unanimously 
in the expectation that they will find general acceptance by the Schools. 
But no proposals for formal association can have much hope of success if 
they are not accompanied by practical manifestations of goodwill and common 
purpose between the Public Schools and all the other schools of every kind. 
Already the war has helped in many ways to break down barriers. For 
example, the pupils of the independent and grant-aided schools have been 
brought together through harvest and forestry camps and various forms of 
pre-Service training as well as through the greater readiness of neighbouring 
schools of different types to join in games and debating fixtures and joint 
sessions of school societies. Again, some Public Schools have placed part 
of their buildings and grounds at the disposal of evacuated Secondary Schools 
or have helped with educational activities outside the range of their ordinary 
peace-time experience. Conversely, other Public Schools, which are them- 
selves evacuated, have been dependent in some measure on the resources 
and hospitality of the reception areas and have discovered bonds of interest, 
not only with the local Secondary Schools but also with the organised social 
life and daily work of the countryside. We hope these new friendships will 
be strengthened and developed, since the success of our proposals will depend 
largely on the extent to which formal association is accompanied by mutual 
feelings of trust and, where possible, by an exchange of educational facilities 
and by the recruitment of staff for each type of schoo) from the pupils of 


the other. 


184. In a number of ways we expect that our proposals will themselves 
develop this increase of mutual sympathy. The entry into the Public Schools 
of boys and girls from Primary Schools will acquaint the Public Schools, often 
for the first time, with some aspects of primary education, and at the same 
time will bring a direct knowledge of Public Schools into many homes where 
such schools have been previously known only through distorted or out-of-date 


descriptions. 


185. In this section of our Report we have traced briefly the evolution of 
secondary education from 1902 onwards; we have seen the gradual extension 


of opportunity for children educated in Public Elementary Schools to enjoy 


the privilege of ngher education. We have noted the great advance marked. 


by the Government’s proposals now before the country and we have outlined 
a plan for carrying this advance further into regions where it has hitherto 
been unknown. The picture of the future, as we see it, is one of consolidation 
of the ground already won, combined with a steady and gradual advance 
to new gains. We do not disguise from ourselves the difficulties For the 
Primary School child a door is to be opened into new country, but the prospect 
may seem at first strange; to the Public Schools an opportunity if given for 
new and wider service, but it may seem like the long arm of bureaucracy. 
For complete success there will be need of vision, courage and understanding; 
but, if success is attained, the benefits for future generations will be 


incalculable. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES 
Note on Calculation of Fees and Grants (Scheme A) 

The arrangements for the payments to be made by the Board of Education 
and Local Education Authorities should be as follows: 
(i) Tustion. 

(a) Schools without tuition fees 

Each School should prepare once every five years an estimate of annual 
expenditure (excluding boarding expenditure). This sum would be divided 
by the number of pupils at the school, and the resulting quotient will con- 
stitute the Standard Rate. This Standard Rate would be subject to approval 
or modification by the Board, after examination of the accounts and con- 
sideration of the observations of each Local Education Authority sending pupils 
to the School. Each Authority should pay at the Standard Rate for each of its 
pupils, receiving grant on its expenditure. The Board should pay direct to the 
school at the Standard Rate for all other pupils. In special cases the Board should 
be authorised to sanction a temporary variation of the Standard Rate or to 
pay an emergency grant (not exceeding in all a specified sum in any one year) 
to meet any unforeseen and considerable increase of costs occurring between 
one quinquennial estimate and another. 

(b) Schools charging tuition fees 

Each School should fix a tuition fee to cover the cost of education (exclud- 
ing Boarding expenditure). This fee would be subject to approval or modifica- 
tion by the Board, after examination of the accounts, and after consideration 
of the observations of each Local Education Authority sending pupils to the 
school. Each Local Education Authority which sent pupils to the school 
should pay the Approved Fee for each of its pupils, receiving grant on its 
expenditure. The parents of all other pupils should pay tuition fees 
according to an approved income scale and the Board would pay the school 
the difference between the Approved Fee for each pupil and the amount 
actually received from the parent. There would be the same provision as in 
(a) above for emergency payments. 

(ii) Boarding. 

Each School should fix a Boarding Fee, which would be subject to approval 
or modification by the Board, after an examination of the various items of 
expenditure connected with the boarding houses and after considering the 
observations of the Local Education Authority. Each Local Education 
Authority which sent boarding pupils to the school should pay the full board- 
ing fee for each of its pupils and would recover from the parent according to an 
approved income scale, except for pupils for whom a suitable education could 
not otherwise be provided: for these no boarding charge should be made. 
The Authority would receive grant from the Board on its net expenditure. 
The parents of all other pupils should pay the boarding fees to the school 
according to an approved income scale and the Board should pay the school 


the difference between the boarding fee for each pupil and the amount actually 
received from the parents. 


Note on Calculation of Parents’ Contributions 
_ The business of obtaining from individual parents a statement of their 
incomes for the purpose of assessing fees has in the past proved cumbersome 
and it would be of great advantage if some simpler method could be devised. 
It is suggested that the Board of Education should consider in consultation 
with the Board of Inland Revenue whether some arrangement could be devised 
by which local Inspectors of Income Tax, who already possess the required 
information, could supply to the Governors, on application from th 
or with their consent, a confidential statement sufficient to enable the 
to assess the fee under an approved national income scale. 


e parents 
Governors 
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CHAPTER 6 
SELECTION OF BURSARS 


186, In Chapter 5, “ Proposed Schemes of Association ’’, we have recom- 
mended that applications for admission to Boarding Schools, under Scheme B, 
should be considered by Regional Interviewing Boards, and we have stated 
our opinion that these Boards should not be limited in their choice of candi- 
dates by rigid conditions. But, in preparing our Schemes, we have kept 
constantly in view the means by which they would be brought into operation, 
and we feel bound to suggest some of the critena which, we think, should 
determine the selection of candidates for bursanes. Indeed, a further con- 
sideration makes this necessary, for, if the numbers of candidates to be con- 
sidered by the Boards are much in excess of the places available, there will 
be rejections and disappointments. To avoid suggestions of inequality of 
treatment it is very desirable that Boards should make their selections in 
accordance with principles that are generally understood and appreciated. 


187. At the same time we realise that it is not possible to regulate the 
selection of applicants by precise rules, for this will be largely an uncharted 
field and it is only through experience that the relevant criteria will become 
fully apparent. We make here, therefore, what are a number of suggestions 
rather than any definite recommendations. 


No Competitive Examination 


188. The suspicion is sometimes voiced that any scheme such as we propose 
in this Report will, ın fact, entail the selection of the most promising pupils 
from the Primary Schools for a Boarding School Education, and their 
withdrawal from education at Day Schools. To send a boy or girl to a 
Boarding School rather than a Day School would very often entail a greater 
expenditure of public money, and there is an evident danger that pupils 
likely to attam academic distinction would be chosen, since, on a superficial 
judgment, their education might appear to give greater value for the 
money spent. We should regard any such segregation of the particularly 

ifted childrén of the country as altogether unfortunate. The harmful effect 
on the intellectual standards of the Day Schools will be obvious. Although 
the numbers involved would be extremely small, the Day Schools could hardly 
be expected to accept with equanimity the removal of those pupils who were 
outstanding either intellectually or in their all-round contribution to the life of 
the school. Further, we believe that any advantage which might appear to 
accrue to the Boarding Schools would actually be quite illusory. If a school 
is to be a true community, it must contain children of varying intellectual 
qualities, as well as those of different temperaments and interests. This is one 
reason why we have rejected without hesitation any plan for a competitive 
examination for the bursaries under the Scheme we propose 

189. We hold, then, that any attempt to make use of the Schemes which 
we propose in order to segregate the abler children and to send them to 
Boarding Schools would be socially and educationally wrong. But this 
does not mean that when a particular school can offer some particular educa- 
tional advantage otherwise unobtainable, and a child is specially well fitted 
to benefit from it, it should be denied to him. Provided that it is well under- 
stood that mtellectual ability by itself should be no criterion for selection for 
education at a Boarding School, we think that, if ıt appears to an Interviewing 
Board that a child would derive special benefit by going to a particular school, 
the application should be favourably considered There should be a clear 
distinction between any attempt, on the one hand, to differentiate Boarding 
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Sthools from Day Schools or independent from grant-aided Schools, and, 
on the other, the recognition that there may be a particular school which is 
especially well suited for a particular child. 


Principles of Selection 


190. We believe that the first principle to be accepted in any consideration 
of this question is that which we have propounded in Chapter 4, “ Day and 
Boarding Schools ’’, paragraph 135, where we state that, “Our conclusion is 
that, while Day and Boarding Schools do not by any means exclude some of 
each other’s characteristic advantages, and while many children would be 
equally well suited by either, the choice between a day and boarding educa+ 
tion is, for others, important and even critical and ought to be made freely 
and without financial bar’’. The parent who has the means is now able to 
ensure a boarding school education for his child, if he desires it. To refuse 
it to the child of a parent without the means would be a clear denial of the 
principle of equal opportunity in education, once it is agreed that the pro- 
vision of boarding education is to be undertaken by the State at all. 


Igx. It must be recognised, however, that for some time to come the pro- 
vision of boarding education may well fail to meet the demand for it. The 
independent Public Schools, however many places they offer, cannot do more 
than provide for a very small proportion of the children of the country. Local 
Education Authorities will take several years to provide their own Boarding 
Schools during a period when they have other extensive duties to fulfil. We 
must, therefore, consider the possibility that the number of applications before 
the Interviewing Boards will be in excess of the total number of places, and, 
in that case, some form of selection will become inevitable. To put it shortly, 
if there are more applications than places, the wishes of the parent, though 
necessarily a first consideration, cannot possibly be a final one, and it would 
be necessary to supplement them by some other criteria. 


192. We have said that there should be no attempt to take only abler 
children. At the same time, those chosen for bursaries must be able to 
assimilate the ordinary curnculum of the school to which they go. It is to 
be noted, further, that in most Public Schools for boys a knowledge both of 
Latin and of French is required for entrance. Bursars who are selected at 
the age of rr should be able to acquire sufficient knowledge of these two 
languages by the age of 13, either in the Junior School or Preparatory School 
or in the lower forms of a Secondary Grammar School. It is, however, not 
at all to be desired that candidates, whether chosen at rr or at 13, who have 
little or no knowledge of Latin should be thereby disqualified. While the 
Central Advisory Committee and the Regional Boards will be in a position 
to know the standards and curricula current in the different schools and to 
direct bursars accordingly, the schools themselves should be prepared to make 
any special provisions which may be necessary to meet the needs of particular 
bursars. But, generally speaking, they should be able to take their places 


naturally ın one or other of the forms in a school to which new entrants 
are usually assigned. 


193. The first task of the Interviewing Boards should be to remove from 
the lists the names of those candidates for whom an education at the school 
or schools applied for would not seem really suitable. It can never be satis- 
factory for a child to be educated at a school in which the standard of the 
work is above his powers, or the curriculum not suited to his particular apti- 
tudes. The Interviewing Boards should therefore reject applications from 
those children whose school records and Head Masters’ reports show that they 
cannot be expected to profit from the education provided at the school or 
schools for which application is made. There are also children who are 
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clearly unsuited, for temperamental reasons, for a type of education in which 
the pressure of the community is inevitably stronger than “St a Day School. 
Here it 1s particularly difficult to lay down hard and fast rules, to distinguish, 
to take one instance, between a retiring child, who would find in the closer 
communal life of a Boarding School just the experience needed to help him 
to overcome his difficulties, and another who would stand particularly in need 
of the opportunities to escape from his fellows which hfe at a Day School more 
readily provides.’ Clearly, very considerable reliance will have to be placed 
here on the reports of Primary School Head Masters and Head Mistresses, 
supplemented by a report in every case from the Local Education Authority. 


194. But it is when those children are elimmated for whom a Boarding 
School education is plainly unsuitable that the problem of finding posttive 
criteria begins. There will be children for whom it will be clear that educa- 
tion at a Boarding School is essential if they are to be given any real chance 
for education to play its proper part in their lives, and there will be others 
who seem to have qualities of mind or character which such boarding educa- 
tion could best develop. In both cases it will really be the need of the child 
which is beg considered, though the need is not of the same kind in the two 


types. 


195. We recommend that both the parent or guardian, on making the 
application, and the Primary or Secondary School Head Master or Head 
Mistress, when making the reports, should be required to be quite explicit in 
stating the particular reason why it ıs considered that the child should have 
a Boarding School education. An obvious claim to consideration is possessed 
by children who, though perfectly sound in mind and character, would not 
derive the fullest benefit in a Day School because of exceptional home circum- 
stances such as we described in paragraph 136. There are also children who 
stand in greater need than others of the continuous discipline of a Boarding 
School and those who would benefit particularly from education in surround- 
ings free from the distractions separable from life at a Day School. There 
are also those who seem Jacking in imitative or self-reliance, and who would 
almost certainly benefit from living in a Boarding School. But we do not 
consider that Boarding Schools should be regarded as valuable only for 
children who are in some way handicapped, either by reason of difficulties 
in their homes or because of some temperamental weaknesses and, so long 
as places are msufficient in number, the Boards must necessarily face the 
diffieult task of selecting those children of whom it cannot be said that they 
startd in positive need of a Boarding School education, but for whom such 
an education would undoubtedly afford special opportunities for the fuller 
realisation of their particular qualities. We recognise that in no part of our 
Report is it more difficult to make recommendations than here. Educational 
psychology is still in its infancy; methods of selection can only be improved 
by the process of trial and error, and mistakes will no doubt be made. But 
the accumulation of experience in this matter should be rapid. 


Procedure 


196. The method of application and selection which we recommend is as 
follows: Parents would make application for bursaries in the first instance 
to their Local Education Authorities who would forward the applications to 
the Board of Education, accompanied by copies of:—(a) the candidates’ 
Primary School or Secondary School records. As experience of keeping such 
records grows these may be expected to furnish a comprehensive summary of 
progress and development over a number of years; (b) reports from the Head 
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Masters of Head Mistresses of the Primary or Secondary Schools from which 
the candidates come; these reports would be expected to comment on the 
personality and circumstances of the candidates and, in particular, their 
suitability for a Boarding School education; (c) the observations of the Local 
Education Authorities, especially on matters which might lie outside the range 
of either the school records or the Head Teachers’ reports. 


197. The Board of Education, on receiving the applications from the Local 
Education Authorities, would discard any which, on serious grounds of 
health or character seemed, prima facie, completely unsuitable; these would 
probably be very few indeed, and there might be none. The applications 
would then be classified by Regions and sent, together with copies of the 
records and reports, to the Regional Interviewing Boards who would arrange 
to see the candidates selected by them for further consideration, accompanied, 
wherever possible, by their parents or guardians; travelling expenses and, 
where necessary, out-of-pocket expenses would be paid. When the inter- 
views were completed, the Regional Interviewing Boards would make their 
recommendations to the Central Advisory Committee who would advise the 
Board on the final distribution of the available vacancies among the recom- 
mended candidates, the latter being subject to further interview and final 


acceptance by the Heads of the Schools for which they had been 
recommended. 


198. In making their recommendations, the Regional Boards would be 
guided by the parents’ choice of school and by the special needs and aptitudes 
of the pupil, so far as these considerations can be reconciled with one other 
and with the availability of places in the schools. The Central Advisory 
Committee would act as a clearing house. 


199. It is impossible to predict what demand there will be for the bursaries, 
but it may well be, as we said earlier, that it will be possible to find vacancies 
for only a proportion of the candidates, and the difficulties of selection may 
be complicated further if the bursaries prove more attractive to parents in some 
parts of the country than in others. It will be necessary for the Board of 
Education to advise the Regional Interviewing Boards, before they start work, 
as to the proportion borne by the total number of Boarding School vacancies 
in any particular year to the total number of candidates applying from the 
country as a whole. These figures would enable each Board to decide roughly 
what proportion of the candidates from its area should be recommended for 
awards and to group its candidates accordingly. Each Board would be 
allowed and, no doubt, expected, to recommend in the first instance rather 
more candidates than would be eventually offered awards, and it would fall 
to the Board of Education, with the help of the Central Advisory Committee, 
to adjust the total number of awards to the number of available places (with 
a reserve list) and to ensure that the bursaries were distributed as fairly as 
possible among the different Regions, having regard to the number of appli- 
cations from each Region. This procedure would probably prove Jess com- 
plicated in practice than might be expected, and similar methods have, we 
understand, worked quite smoothly in other fields of selection (e.g., Engineer- 
ing Cadetships) during the war. 


200. We recommend that the Board of Education, with the help of the Central 
Advisory Committee, should pay particular attention to the experience gained 
after the scheme has come into operation and should regard it as a duty to 
obtain information from the Boarding Schools participating in the scheme, to 


help it to decide whether the process of selection is being carried out satis- 
factorily. 
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201. There is finally, one most important consideration. When a bursary 
has been awarded, it will not be sufficient to send the child to any Boarding 
School. Schools vary considerably in their intellectual standards, in their 
methods of discipline, in the curriculum they offer and, more important still, 
in their religious uses and practices. The school chosen must suit the aptitude 
and temperament of the child and not conflict with the religious background of 
his home. In applying for a bursary, a parent will normally select a number 
of schools in order of preference, but he may not have sufficient knowledge 
to make a wise choice, and it will be the duty of Regional Boards to help him 
as far as possible to choose a suitable school. Particularly we feel that it 
would be wise for Interviewing Boards, when considering whether a child 
is suitable for the school for which his parents have applied, to bear in mind the 
regulations and traditions of that school with regard to attendance at religious 
services and instruction. In many schools, where a right of withdrawal is 
already normally exercised, no problem should arise But we do not believe 
that it could be to the benefit of a child, nor could the education provided 
be regarded as suitable, if his parent claimed for him the right of withdrawal 
at a school where this 1s not granted to other pupils and would be quite 
foreign to the general traditions of the school. We should certainly deprecate 
any arrangement by which the mnght were accorded only to the one class of 
pupils, as this would create a conspicuous mark of distinction. 


202. In this Chapter we have considered some of the problems which will 
confront the Interviewing Boards and have suggested certain broad principles 
on which we think the awards might be made. But we recognise that much 
must be left to the experience of the future and that the success of the Schemes 
will depend less on any detailed guidance given to the Boards than on the 
qualities of the persons serving on them and the spirit in which they work. 


CHAPTER 7 


FINANCE 
Introduction 


203. We have not thought it part of our task to make a complete enquiry 
into the financial position and prospects of the Public Boarding Schools. It is 
common knowledge that, financially, most of the Public Boarding Schools 
hawe had their ups and downs since the end of the last war, that different 
schools suffered to a different degree from the slump and the declining birth 
rate, that one or two have closed or amalgamated, while a few others have 
remained continuously full or nearly so the whole time; during this period the 
accommodation at many Public Schools was extended and a few entirely 
new Public Schools were founded For the first two years of the present 
war numbers again fell at many Public Schools, but, since then, most have 
recovered and it would probably be true, now, to say that Public Schools 
as a whole are fuller and more prosperous than they have been for some 
years. We have not, however, pursued these changes in the fortunes of 
the schools but have directed our financial enquiries almost entigely to answer- 
ing the single question: ‘‘ What ought a Public Boarding School education to 
cost? ”’ 


Variation in Public School Fees 


_ 204, There are at present in membership of the Governing Bodies’ Asso- 
ciation of Boys’ Public Schools and the Headmasters’ Conference 84 Inde- 
pendent Public Schools, situated in England or Wales, which are entirely 
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oe mainlyeBoarding Schools or have sufficient boarders to bring them into 
our consideration gf Boarding School fees. Of these, four charge fees, inclu- 
sive of tuition, of over {200 a year, thirty-nine between {150 and £200, thirty- 
eight between £100 and {150, and three less than groo. The highest fee 
charged is {245 and the lowest £8z. There are twenty-five schools whose 
fees are more than double the lowest on the list. It should be remembered 
that these are all maximum fees? (inclusive of tuition) and that, quite apart 
from scholarships and exhibitions, a number of schools remit part of the fee to 
certain specially qualified classes of pupils. 


205. The Association of Governing Bodies of Girls’ Public Schools includes 
in its membership 70 Independent Public Schools which are entirely or mainly 
boarding schools or have a considerable number of boarders. Only one 
charges fees, inclusive of tuition, of over {200 a year. Thirty-five charge 
between {150 and {200, thirty-two between {100 and {150, and two less than 
£100. The highest fee charged is {240 a year and the lowest £go These 
are maximum fees, including tuition and all compulsory extras. Some of the 
schools charge a lower fee throughout school life for girls who enter under a 
certain age; and, as with the boys’ schools, a number remit part of the 
fee to certain specially qualified classes of pupils. 


Causes of Variation in Fees 


206. A Boarding School’s charges to the public are largely determined 
by a few leading items of expenditure such as salaries wages and pensions, 
rates and taxes, insurance, the overhead and maintenance expenses of the 
Premises and the cost of food, furniture, fuel, books and equipment. There 
are wide possibilities of vanation in the cost of most of these goods and 
services and, therefore, wide possibilities also of variation in the cost of 
education at different schools. Generally speaking, parents choose a school 
which they prefer from among those whose fees they can afford, and if the 


school proves suitable they commonly think the charges justified, whether 
the fees are {100 or £200 a year. 


207. Our own proposals are, however, not concerned with a free contract 
between parties who are spending their own money. Under Scheme A, 
described in paragraph 177 of Chapter 5, the Board becomes a partner to 
the school’s contract with the parent by making an important contribution 
on the parent’s behalf to the school’s annual jncome. Under Scheme B, 
described in paragraph 178 of the same chapter, the Board becomes a partner 
(in respect of its Bursars) to the parent’s contract with the school by arrarfg- 
ing for the selection of the child and paying the fee, or part of the fee, on 
the parent’s behalf. In either case a considerable sum of public money is 
involved, and the public authorities concerned must be expected to assure 


themselves that it is properly and economically spent. On what basis can 
this best be done? 


Some Public School Costs Considered 


208. We have been enabled to make a study of the annual income and 
expenditure of twenty-four boys’ Public Boarding Schools, drawn from the 
top, middle arid bottom of the fee scale; from these figures and from other 


financial information relating to Girls’ Schools, we have drawn some broad 
conclusions about Public School costs. 
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* Most schools make charges for extras of which some are voluntary and some are 
virtually compulsory These are not invariably included in the fees quoted above 


and the practice of schools in regard to them varies greatly 


Boys’ Scheols 
Expenditure 


209. One of the main items of a school’s expenditure consists of the 
salanes and pensions of the teaching staff. In the representative sample of 
boys’ Public Schools under review we found a vamnation in these costs 
between the limits of £21 and £73 per pupil, the vanations depending 
on the ratio of teachers to pupils, the generosity of the pension scheme 
and, above all the teaching salary scales and rates of increment and 
the salaries paid to House-masters, where these do not consist mainly 
of the profits on their Houses. Board and lodging charges vary 
almost as widely, these variations depending not so much on the standard 
of living as on whether the buying and feeding are centralized, on the 
standards of accommodation and on the extent to which the remuneration 
of the House-masters depends on the profits derived from their Houses. For 
food and services together we found a variation in costs between the limits 
of {25 and {56 per pupil, and for overhead and maintenance charges (School 
and Boarding Houses together) a further variation between {21 and {69 or, 
if House-masters’ profits are included, between {21 and £88. The total fees, 
including unavoidable extras, of these same schools varied from {100 to just 
under £220. 


Income 


210. For income, the schools under consideration depend mainly on fees 
and these, for some of them, constitute their only source of revenue. Generally 
speaking, our enquiries showed that the mdependent Boarding Schools, 
especially those whose foundation dates back no further than the second 
quarter of the last century, are not as heavily endowed as ıs sometimes 
believed. Very few of the nineteenth and twentieth century foundations have 
any considerable endowment incomes and what they have 1s almost invariably 
used up in entrance and leaving scholarships and school pnzes, the money 
being usually earmarked for this purpose in the terms of the bequests or 
gifts. Of the older foundations a very few have an endowment income 
running into five figures, but here again enquiry suggests that the greater 
part of the endowment income, and in some schools the wrole, is expended 
on scholarships and prizes. Where a balance exists, it is ordinarily passed 
into the general account and used to.reduce the fees, either of the pupils 
generally or of special classes of pupils such as those living in certain areas, 
those who are the children of particular classes of persons, such as munisters 
of religion, officers of H.M. Forces or public servants, or those whose parents 
are members of a religious body with which the school is traditionally 


associated. 


Girls’ Schools 

21z. As regards the girls’ Public Schoois, our information shows that the 
causes of the variations in fee are the same as those in boys’ schools, except 
that in all the girls’ schools the House-mistresses are paid fixed salaries which 
are in no way dependent on profits from the boarding houses. 

212. The girls’ independent Boarding Schools, dating as they do with but 
few exceptions from the last quarter of the nineteenth century pr from the 
twentieth, have as a rule no endowments other than those earmarked for 


special purposes. 
Financial Implications of the Two Schemes 


213. This enquiry into the income and expenditure of some representative 
schools may suffice to show how variable their financial circumstances are. 
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W ith these variations in mind we can consider and answer some of the financial 
problemse taisedeby the two Schemes proposed in Chapter 5. 


Scheme A 


214. Dealing first with Scheme A, we have to ask how the approved cost 
of tuition and the approved boarding fee should be assessed.? In regard to 
three main items of expense we think no difficulties are likely to arise. The 
cost of board and lodging is not likely to be often in dispute, provided that 
the buying and feeding are sensibly and economically managed and the 
domestic and administrative staff is not excessive. Again, there cannot be 
much difference of opinion about the cost of maintaining the fabric and 
grounds or about the charges for rates, taxes and insurance. As regards 
pensions, which are a serious item of expenditure for some schools, it will 
be necessary for all independent Schools which accept Scheme A to come 
under the Government Superannuation Act; but this will not necessarily 
eliminate existing private pension schemes until the schools’ commitments 
to their present staffs have been finally discharged. 


215. On these matters we anticipate no difficulty or disagreement, nor 
need there be any serious trouble over staffing ratios, though these are often 
regarded as a probable source of difficulty in associating independent schools 
with the general system. We suggest that reasonable variations in staffing 
ratios should be allowed as between one school and another, and we recognise 
there may be schools, both Day and Boarding, where a good case could be 
made for treatment more generous than the average, owing to the inclusion 
of particular subjects in the curriculum and to the extent of Sixth Form 
work. The main cause of higher staffing ratios, however, is the presence of 
boarders, and, as Boarding Schools and Houses become more common within 
the grant-aided system, this important factor will have to be recognised in 


all types of school—County and Auxiliary as well as those associated in the 
manner suggested in our Report. i 


216. The salary problem is certainly more difficult, but not insuperably 
so if we can anticipate a general improvement in the Burnham rates. We 
_ have considered this matter already in paragraph 177 (ix) of Chapter 5 

and need do no more now than repeat that our financial recommendations 
are dependent on our expectation of improved salaries in all types of school. 
If these expectations are realised, but’ not otherwise, we do not expect any 
serious financjal difficulty in associating Public Boarding Schools with the 
general system without either unfairness to the grant-aided schools as a 


whole or any threat to the educational standards of those independent schools 
which participate in the Scheme. 


Scheme B 


217. In Scheme B there is no necessity to differentiate between tuition 
and boarding fees; the main financial question concerns the rate of total pay- 
ment to be made by public authorities for the places put at their disposal 
by individual schools. It cannot be assumed that public authorities would 
invariably pay the full prospectus fee, though it follows from the differences 
already quoted in paragraph 209, between the costs of different schools that the 
payments mfade on behalf of State or Local Authority bursars would need 
to vary from school to school, subject to the right of the public authorities 
—— a a e a a a 


*In many schools the boarding houses were originally owned by the Masters who 
looked for a return on their capital outlay and made some profit on the management 
of the house 


This practice is rapidly disappeanng but survives in some schools in 


various forms In paragraph 222 we recommend its total abolition in associated 


schools 
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concerned to satisfy themselves, in each case, that the scale ot charges was 
justified. The two questions, therefore, that we have to, decide, are first, 
whether or not these variable fee payments should be subject @ a fixed 
upper limit, and secondly, by what means the fees payable at any particular 
school should be checked and regulated to ensure that public funds do not 
contribute to extravagant or luxurious standards or to unnecessary expenses 
due to inefficient administration. 


218. We see one insuperable objection to a umform upper limit to the fee 
payable by public authonties, quite apart from the difficulty of suggesting 
a figure that would not be purely arbitrary. As we explained in the Intro- 
duction we are anxious that all independent Public Schools shall become 
associated under one or other of the schemes. But it would be financially 
impossible for some schools to meet, out of their own resources, the whole 
difference between the actual cost of each bursar’s education and a maximum 
payment from the Board or Local Education Authonty which might in some 
schools be considerably below the prospectus fee. For instance, a school of 
500 boys would contain approximately 125 Bursars after five years of 
Scheme B. If the average cost of education at the school is {180 a year, 
and if the payment for bursars were limited to £140, participation in the 
Scheme would cost the school £5,000 in that year, and this cost to the school 
will rise as the proportion of bursars rises above the original 25 per cent. 
It will be obvious, especially ın the light of what was said ım paragraphs 210 
and 212 about endowment incomes, that any requirement of this kind would 
make it financially impossible for a number of schools to consider Scheme B, 
however sincerely they might wish to be associated with the general 
system. 

219. It is sometimes suggested that the inclusion of schools with very high 
fees in any form of association with the general system cannot be contem- 
plated, on account of their scales of charges, and that it would be better, 
therefore, to leave them out of account. We are convinced, however, that 
such a suggestion is altogether mistaken. For one thing, it would seem 
most unfortunate to deny to pupils, whose parents cannot afford the fees, 
an education at any Public School which has a notable record of past services 
and continues to provide a good education at the present time. Further, 
to leave these schools on one side would be to create a new social division 
in education just at the moment when it is agreed that such divisions are 
harmful; and we cannot ignore the fact that if some Public Schools are 
forced, and indeed expected, to remain outside the association contemplated, 
thie is bound to affect the decision of others when they come to consider 


the terms offered them. 

220. We have, therefore, framed our proposals in the belief that they should 
make possible the association of all the Public Schools with the national system 
in one or other of the ways we suggest, and for this reason we recommend 
that there be no uniform upper limit to the fee payable, but thatthe fee 
be negotiated in each case between the school and the Board of Education, 
or the Local Education Authority subject to the Board’s approval. We 
recognise that this will mean that, in some schools, fees will be paid which 
will be considerably higher than those paid at the majority of schools par- 
ticipating in the Scheme. But the alternative, that certain whools should 
be forced to stand aside from the association proposed, is one which we 


reject. 
22I. Our second problem 


ing the rate of payment to 
associated schools. We poin 


is that of finding a satisfactory basis for calculat- 
be made by public authorities at each of the 
ted out earlier that the cost of Public School 
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education*is governed largely by several outstanding items or groups of items 
of expenditure, of which the chief are salaries and pensions, food and wages, 
and overhead and maintenance costs. We suggest, therefore, that the schools 
should furmsh the Board with figures showing the cost of each of these items 
of expenditure during the financial year and thus enable the Board to relate 
the various component parts of the total charge to the special circumstances 
of each particular school, e.g. the age and plan of the buildings, the size of 
the grounds, the scale of class-room, study and dormitory accommodation, 
the library and laboratory facilities, the catering, cooking and feeding arrange- 
ments, the salary and pension scales, the numbers and qualifications of the 
staff, the curriculum, and the size of the Sixth Form. Information of this 
kind could be furnished without any enquiry to which reasonable objection 
could be taken, and, indeed, much of st is already made available when Public 
Schools submit themselves to inspection by the Board of Education. In 
this way the Board could establish a basis of comparison between schools in 
the light of all the relevant circumstances and would be able to settle, in 


each case, a payment which would be fair and reasonable to the school and 
justifiable in the public interest. 


House-masters’ Profits and General Admininstration 


222. We assume that all schools wishing to become associated under either 
Scheme would be willing to place their House-masters on salaries which are 
independent of the profits of the House, if this has not been done already, 
and we recommend that schools coming into either Scheme should be required 
to undertake the abolition of House-masters’ profits as soon as existing con- 
tracts permit. We recommend, also, that associated schools should examine 
their buying and feeding arrangements and the details of their administration 
generally, with a view to such reductions in cost as do not impair the 
school’s educational values and as appear practicable, having regard to the 
design and situation of the premises and to other fixed and unalterable 
circumstances. 

Two General Observations 


223. There remain two general observations to be made. First, the war 
has shown the possibility of making some reductions in Public School costs 
by encouraging the pupils to do more for themselves. No doubt there are 
some forms of self-help which, though necessary in wartime, take up time 
which cannot really be spared. Others, however, are in themselves a desir- 
able part of education and we hope they will continue for their own sake, 
even though they would enable Public School fees to be reduced dnly 
slightly. 

224. Secondly, there will be certain expenses, over and beyond the tuition 
and boarding fees, which it will be necessary to pay on the bursars’ behalf 
if it is to be possible for parents of very limited means to accept the offer 
of a bursary. We have in mind, particularly, the expenses of outfit, pocket 
money, travelling, and perhaps assistance during the intervals between terms. 

- In addition there are in Boarding Schools, and, to a lesser degree in Day 
Schools, certain expenses which may not be covered by the prospectus fees 
but which must be met if the pupil is to enter fully into the life of the 
school; these xtras vary from school to school, but often include the sub- 
scriptions to various societies and clubs, the expenses incidental to games, 
and sometimes the tuition fees for learning a musical instrument. We feel 
strongly that, once a pupil is admitted to a school, he should be able to - 
enjoy all jtstadvantages and opportunities from which he can profit and should 
be able to enter, without further cost, into the various activities which con- 
tribute to the common life of the school. In particular, jt would be disastrous 
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if the bursars found themselves differentiated from their fellows*and shut 
away from many opportunities because of extra charges*which could not 
be met, either by their parents or through the bursanes. We recommend 
that as many extra charges as possible should be comprised in an all-inclusive 
fee which should be the prospectus fee of the school. If any extra charges 
still remain, we recommend that the Board and the Local Education Authori- 
ties should have the power to meet them on the bursars’ behalf and that they 
ee take such charges into consideration in settling an agreed fee with 
e schoo], 


CHAPTER 8 
GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


225. By our terms of reference we are instructed to consider how far any 
measures recommended in the case of boys’ Public Schools could be applied 
to comparable schools for girls. 


Historical Development of Girls’ Schools 


226. The present position of girls’ Public Schools differs in certain respects 
from that of boys’ schools mainly on account of differences in their history 
and, consequently, in their traditions. In order to trace the causes under- 
lying the present relation of the boys’ Public Schools to the general system 
of education it has been necessary to go back to the Middle Ages, but, with a 
few exceptions, the history of the comparable girls’ schools covers less than a 
century. 

227. The few Secondary Schools for girls, not conducted tor private profit, 
that existed before 1850 can be divided into three classes: there were denomina- 
tional schools such as the Mount School, York, established by the Society of 
Friends, and schools of the Moravian Community; there were a small number 
of charitable foundations, of which the Girls’ School of Christ’s Hospital and 
the Godolphin School for twelve (originally eight) “ young orphan gentle- 
women ”° are among the best known; and there were schools established for 
the benefit of particular sections of the community, such as daughters of the 
clergy, of naval and marine officers, missionaries, commercial travellers, and 
one school for “ daughters of persons once ın a superior position in life ’’. 
The total number of girls in these schools was small. 


228. The sisters of boys in the Public Schools and Grammar Schools in 
the first half of the nineteenth century were educated either at home—by 
parents, governesses and visiting tutors—or in private schools, where the teach- 
ing was generally very superficial and attention was paid mainly to accom- 
plishments and deportment, the recognised aun of a girl’s education at school 
being to fit her, not for married life, but to get a husband. 


229. Schemes of social reform were, however, much in the air in the 
early part of Queen Victoria’s reign and many women who may themselves 
have had the advantage of the influence of an intelhgent father in their home 
education felt hampered in the work they wished to do by the Sack of a more 
methodical intellectual training. The period marked in boys’ Public Schools 
by the influence of Arnold at Rugby and by the mse of many new proprietory 
schools is one of great importance in the history of girls’ schools, for it is the 
age of the pioneers, whose enthusiasm and determination opeħed the way 
to the higher education of women and eventually led to the establishment 


of girls’ Public Schools all over the country. 
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North London Collegiate School and Cheltenham Ladies’ College 


230. After attefiding lectures at the recently established Queen’s College, 
Harley Street, Frances Mary Buss in 1850 started the school later to be known 
as the North London Collegiate School for Girls and destined to become the 
model for girls’ Day Schools throughout the country. In 1858, Dorothea 
Beale, who had been both student and tutor at Queen’s College, was appointed 
Principal of Cheltenham Ladies’ College, founded in 1853 as a sister school 
to the one for boys which had been established in Cheltenham twelve years 
earlier. These were the two pioneer schools that were to provide many of 
the Head Mistresses for the schools to be started in the 1870’s and later. In. 
the meantime there was great difficulty in obtaining qualified head mistresses 
and in establishing a standard of work for the pupils. The latter problem was 
solved to some extent by the opening of the Cambridge Local Examinations 
to girls, informally and as an experiment in 1863, and regularly from 1865 
It was not until, in the words of a memorial presented to the Schools Inquiry 
Commission in 1867, colleges had been founded ‘* designed to hold in relation 
to girls’ schools and home teaching a position analogous to that occupied 
by the universities towards the Public Schools for boys ’’ that the problem of 
qualified mistresses began to be solved. 


The Women’s Colleges 


231. The persistent efforts of Miss Emily Davies, supported by other men 
and women of far-seeing and enlightened views, led to the foundation in 1869 
of a small women’s college at Hitchin, the nucleus of Girton. In 1870, Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry Sidgwick established a house of residence for women students 
in Cambridge under the charge of Miss A. J. Clough, and this was the beginning 
of Newnham College Bedford College for Women had been founded in 
1849, and in 1878 all degrees of London University and all honours and prizes 
awarded there, were made accesible to students of both sexes on equal terms. 
Lady Margaret Hall and Somerville College were founded in Oxford in 1879, 
to be followed later by St. Hugh’s (1886) and St. Hilda’s (1894). Thus, to 
quote again from the memorial of the Schools Inquiry Commission, at last 
women were able to obtain “‘ instruction and discipline adapted to advanced 
students, combined with examinations testing and attesting the value of the 
education received.” 


The Taunton Commission 


232. The Schools Inquiry Commission (1864-8), generally known as the 
Taunton Commission, forms a landmark in the history of girls’ schools as it 
does in the development of secondary education generally. The supporters 
of better education for women successfully petitioned that girls’ schools should 
be included in the scope of the Inquiry, and Miss Emily Davies, Miss Beale, 
and Miss Buss were called as witnesses. The investigation was most thorough, 
covering, as it did, Public and Private Schools for boys and girls throughout 


the country. The Report (1868) summarised the existing conditions of girls’ 
education as follows : — > 


“Tt cannot be denied that the picture brought before us of the state of 
Middle-Class Female Education is on the whole unfavourable.’’! 


It quotes Mr. Norris, one of the Assistant Commissioners, as saying : — 


‘“ We find, as a rule, a very small amount of professional skill, an inferior 
set of school-books, a vast deal of dry, uninteresting task-work, rules put 
inf@the memory with no explanation of their principles, no system of 
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Report of Schools Inquiry Commission I, 548. 
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examination worthy of the name, a very false estimate of the relative valiie 
of the several kinds of acquirement, a reference to effect father than to solid 
worth, a tendency to fill or adorn rather than strengthen the mind.’” 


The example of what could be done in a really efficient girls’ school, such, for 
instance, as the Ladies’ College at Cheltenham, under Miss Beale, was used 
to confirm ‘' the weighty evidence ’’ that had been received ‘‘ to the effect that 
the essential capacity for learning is the same, or nearly the same, in the two 
sexés.”? The suggestion that good and well-regulated day schools for girls 
should be opened in the principal towns led, through the efforts of Mrs. William 
Grey, Lady Stanley of Alderley and other public-spirited people, to the founda- 
tion of the Girls’ Public Day School Company in 1872. The main object of the 
Company, as described by Mrs. Grey in a speech at the Albert Hall in May, 
1872, was to give united strength to hitherto isolated efforts. They hoped that 
their schools would be “ places not only of instruction, but of education in the 
true sense of the word, and a training of the individual girl, by the development 
of her mental and moral faculties, to understand the relation in which she 
stood to the physical world around her; to her fellow-beings, whether as 
members of her family, her country, or her race; to her God, the Father and 
supreme Lord; and to know and perform the duties which arose out of these 
relations.” The Company opened its first High School in 1873, and by 1903 
it had established no fewer than thirty-four in different parts of the country. 
Schools on similar lines, for girls of all classes, giving a good education at a 
moderate fee, were Started in many places, often by local companies formed 
for the purpose. In 1883 the Church Schools Company was founded and 
became responsible for a number of girls’ Day Schools in which definite 


Church teaching was to be given. 


Girls’ Schools and the Endowed Schools Act 


233. An important part of the Report of the Taunton Commission dealt 
with the application of educational endowments, in which connection the 
Commissioners stated, ‘‘ The education of girls is as much a matter of public 
concern as that of boys, and one to which charitable funds may properly be 
applied even when girls are not expressly mentioned in the instrument of 
foundation.” A section in the Endowed Schools Act, 1869, which followed 
the publication of the Report, enacted that “' in framing schemes under this 
Act, provision should be made, as far as conveniently may be, for extending to 
girls the benefits of endowments.”"* As a result of the work of the Endowed 
Schools Commission appointed under the Act, part of the endowments of 
many old foundations were used for the benefit of gris and in many places 
new girls’ schools grew up by the side of the older boys’ Grammar Schools; a 
number of schools for girls were endowed by the City Companies and by 
local Trusts, and others by the raising of subscriptions or by application of 
other available funds. Well might the Charity Commissioners in their forty- 
second report, when reviewing the work of twenty-five years, say:— 

“ As to one particular branch of educational endowment, viz., that for 
the advancement of the secondary and superior education of girls and 
women, it may be anticipated that future generations will look back to the 
period immediately following upon the Schools Inquiry Commission, and 
the consequent passing of the Endowed Schools Act, as m&rking an epoch 
in the creation and application of endowments for that branch of education 
similar to that which is marked for the education of boys and men by the 


Reformation.” 


2 Report of Schools Inquiry Commission I, 552. 
3 Report of Schools Inquiry Commission I, 553. 
* 32 and 33 Victoriac 56, s. 12 
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234. Thee High Schools and other endowed schools are mainly Day Schools, 
though a number & them have Boarding-houses for girls coming from a dis- 
tance. Many are now in receipt of Direct Grant from the Board of Education 
and their position in this respect is exactly the same as that of the boys’ Direct 
Grant Schools, except that they have comparatively few endowments available 
for the general purposes of the school, the capital originally subscribed having 
been used for buildings and equipment. Even when a girls’ school shares 
the benefit of an old foundation its share is usually smaller than that of the 
boys’ school. 


Public Boarding Schools for Girls 


235. Although a number of boarding schools for girls, not run for private 
profit, existed before 1877. it was not until that year that the first Public 
Boarding School for Girls, organised on the lines of the boys’ Public Schools, 
with Houses and a prefect system, was established by the founding of St. 
Leonard’s School, St. Andrews. Other schools of the same type have followed, 
each with its special character. Among them are Roedean (1885), the 
Godolphin School, Salisbury, a revival of the old foundation (1886), Queen 
Anne’s, Caversham, on the old Greycoat Foundation (1894), Wycombe 
Abbey (1896), St. Felix, Southwold (1897), Sherborne (1899), Benenden 
(1923) and Westonbirt, the first of the several schools of the Allied Schools 
Trust (1928). There are also schools organised on these lines for both 
boarders and day-girls. of which Liverpool College for Girls, Huyton (1894) 
is an example. In all these schools the Houses form an integral part of the 
school, the House-mistresses are members of the teaching staff, the control 
of ordinary day to day discipline is largely in the hands of the girls themselves, 
and games play an important part in the life of the school, though less now 
than formerly. All subjects normally included in the curriculum of the boys’ 
Public Schools are included in the girls’, but, as in girls’ schools generally, 


the curriculum is more flexible and the emphasis on the individual subjects is 
different. 


236. Many other Boarding Schools, which, for the most part, do not 
approximate quite so closely to the boys’ Public Schools, have been founded 
in the last seventy years or so, some by religious bodies, such as the Woodard 
Foundation, whose first girls’ school, St. Michael’s, Bognor, was founded as 
early as 1855, the Church Education Corporation, the Methodists, the Religious 
Orders, Anglican and Roman Catholic; some are for particular sections of the 
community, such as the Royal School for Daughters of Officers of the Army, 
Bath (1865); others are individual foundations. ° 


237. At the time of their foundation several of these schools were affected by 
the social distinctions which were so marked a feattire of English life in the 
second half of the nineteenth century, and, as with the proprietary boys’ 
schools started a little earlier, there was sometimes to be found the deliberate 
intention to confine the entries to girls of a restricted social class. In this they 
were sharply contrasted with the contemporary girls’ Day Schools, those of 
the Girls’ Public Day School Company and others, where there was a conscious 
effort to recruit the pupils from as wide a social range as possible. We do 
not believe that this kind of exclusiveness is now at all a serious characteristic 
of these school More important is the fact that their higher fees have, in 
themselves, served to limit the field from which their pupils can be drawn. 
But, in this respect, no distinction can be drawn between the Public Boarding 
Schools for girls and those for boys. It creates an inevitable difficulty, but it is, 
in itself, one ®f the main reasons why we feel that a closer association of 


these schools with those in the national system of education has become 
desirable. 
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The Association of Governing Bodies of Girls’ Public Schĝols 


238. In 1942 the Association of Governing Bodies of Girls’ Public Schools 
(G.B.G.S.A.) was formed. The constituent members of the Association are 
‘the Governing Bodies of Schools for Girls in the British Isles receiving no 
grants from public monies or receiving direct grant from the Board of Educa- 
tion or equivalent authority in Scotland or Northern Ireland ’’. Further con- 
ditions of membership require that the school should be of reasonable size, 
with a fair proportion of the pupils following courses of post-School-Certificate 
standard, and that the Head Mistress should be a member of the Association 
of Head Mistresses. At the present time the Governing Bodies of 80 Indepen- 
dent and 59 Direct Grant schools are represented in the Association. Several 
of these are situated outside England and Wales. 


Main Differentiz of Girls’ Public Schools 


. 239. The’ following seem to be the main differences in the position of the 
girls’ Public Schools, using the term in the narrower sense of independent 
Boarding Schools, and the similar schools for boys:— 

(i) A girl does not gain the same social privileges and professional 
advantages as a boy from the mere fact of having been educated at a Public 


School. 

(ii) There has been a much freer exchange of staff and pupils between 
the independent Boarding Schools and the Day Schools of various types 
than in the boys’ schools. Head Mistresses, too, of every kind of Secondary 
school, except such as are conducted for private profit, belong to the one 
Association," in contrast to the two organisations (Headmasters’ Conference 
and Head Masters’ Association) for the Heads of boys’ Secondary Schools. 


(iii) There will be less difficulty in fitting into the girls’ Public Schools 
girls who come direct from the Primary schools because:— 

the girls’ schools, being of more recent growth, have never had the 
strong classical tradition of the boys’. While emphasing the importance 
of scholarship and of a high standard of work in academic subjects, they 
have recognised the value of the aesthetic and practical subjects, and 
they have always attached particular importance to the discovery of the 
tastes and the development of the capacity of the individual. 

Many of the Boarding Schools have preparatory departments and others 
admit girls as young as twelve years of age. Many of them are accustomed 
to receiving girls at varying ages and with varying types of previous 
education. There is no Common Entrance Examination. A memorandum 
received from the Association of Head Mistresses of Boarding Schools 
states:—‘‘ The previous education of girls is very varied. Some have had 


* The Associaton of Head Mistresses, founded in 1874 by Miss Buss and Miss Beale, 
under the name of ‘‘ The Association of Head Mistresses of Endowed and Proprietary 
Schools,” when incorporated in 1896 dropped the words ‘‘ of Endowed and Proprietary 
Schools ” because, to quote the Report of the Incorporation Sub-Committee, May, 
1896, ‘‘ It was considered that the time might come when Endowed and Propnetary 
might not include all kinds of public secondary schools ” 

When ın 1905 the term ‘‘ secondary school ”? needed to be more clefrly defined, in 
connection with the conditions of membership, the definiton laid down by the Board 
of Education in the Introduction to Regulations for Secondary Schools, rgo4, was 
adopted ` “‘ The term “Secondary School” will be held to inctude any day or board- 
ing school which offers to each of rts scholars, up to and beyond the age gt sixteen, a 
general education, physical, mental and moral, given through a complete graded course 
ct ee of wider scope and more advanced degree than that given m elementary 
schools.” 
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goverpesses; some come from Preparatory Schools, others from local 
Secondary Day Schools; and others again from small private schools in 
which the education may be excellent but is more often very poor. The 
course of study in these different types of schools is anything but 
uniform ’’. 


Value of a Boarding Education to Girls 


240. It is as important for girls as for boys that a Boarding School education 
should be available for all who desire it and can profit by it, whatever may be 
the financial circumstances of their parents. The total number of places in 
girls’ Boarding Schools is, however, much smaller than in boys’ schools, and 
many new Boarding Schools are likely to be needed and should be provided. 
To quote the memorandum sent by the Association of the Governing Bodies 
of Girls’ Public Schools:—-‘‘ We urge that the importance of a right education 
is at least as great for girls as for boys, if not greater. It must in no sense be 
regarded as a secondary matter. If there is too great a ‘ class consciousness ’, 
if snobbery still prevails, if ‘ privilege’ still holds too high a place, it is 
largely in the education and development of the minds and spirit of women that 
the remedy lies ’’. 


241. We hold that the characteristics of Day School and Boarding School 
education, as set out in Chapter 4, are as true for girls as for boys. We 
recognise, however, that there are those who would be ready to accept the 
value of a boarding education for boys, but would feel doubtful of its suita- 
bility for girls. This does not appear to us very surprising. The need for the 
serious education of girls has been accepted by the nation as a whole only in 
quite recent times. Even now there are certainly families in which the educa- 
tion of the girls is considered to be a less urgent matter than that of the boys. In 
families where the adoption of -a boarding education for any of the children 
will be no small break with tradition, it is natural that it should be undertaken 
more readily for the boys than for the girls. 


243. Just as we have not found it possible, when considering the question of 
boarding education in general, to attempt to assess the comparative merits 
of education in Day or Boarding schools, so we do not feel that it can be said 
that one form of education or the other is more desirable for girls. We are 
satisfied, however, that the experience of the past seventy years has shown 
that many girls have derived great benefit from education at a Boarding 
School. If that is so, it should be possible for parents to decide whether or 
not their daughters should go to a Boarding School without their powers of 
choice being restricted by financial considerations. It is important also for 
the girls themselves that the same opportunities should be available for them as 
for their brothers. 


243. We recommend, therefore, that the Schemes of Association which we 
propose should apply to girls’ schools as well as to boys’. But, for the 
reasons stated above, we do not think that it will be necessary to send girls 
to Preparatory Schools before they enter their Public Schools. 
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CHAPTER 9. 
WALES. 
HISTORICAL SURVEY. 


Early Foundations. 


244. The Tudor period saw the rise of eighteen mndependent and collegiate 
Grammar Schools in Wales including Brecon (1531), Abergavenny (1543), 
Bangor Friars (1560), Ruthin (1574), and Carmarthen (Queen Elizabeth's) 
(1576). Some of these, e.g. Brecon, were collegiate schools, that is, they 
were attached to ecclesiastical institutions whilst others (e.g. Abergavenny) 
were independent. This provision of eighteen schools for a population of, 
say, 350,000, was approximately at the rate of one Grammar School for 
every 20,000 of the general population; in other words, it was about twice 
the corresponding provision in the middle of the nineteenth century, with its 
32 grammar schools for a population of approximately 1,286,000. All these 
Grammar Schools followed English models; the Statutes of Bangor and Ruthin 
were based on those of Westminster School. The collegiate schools boarded 
their scholars but that was not the practice in most of the early independent 
Grammar Schools Of these Tudor schools some remain to this day, and 
have rendered valuable service to Wales, and they were supplemented by 
schools on the border, notably Shrewsbury, King’s School, Chester, and 
Oswestry Grammar School. Dr. Samuel Butler, writing in 1797, says of 
Shrewsbury,—‘‘ This schoo] was once the Eton or the Westminster of Wales 


and all Shropshire.” 


The Aberdare Report. 


245. One of the most important documents for the history of Secondary 
education in Wales is the Report of the Committee on Intermediate and 
Higher Education in Wales (1881)—sometimes known, from the name of its 
Chairman, as the Aberdare Report. At that time, there were 27 endowed 
schools in Wales and Monmouthshire; of these, thirteen were in North Wales, 
eleven in South Wales, and three in Monmouthshire. The total did not 
include either (a) those schools which owing to deficiency of funds or other 
reasons, had become Elementary Schools or (b) those schools on the border 
which, though in England, had done and were still doing much to serve 
the needs of North Wales. 

246. The total number of pupils in Secondary Schools then was 4,036. 
Of these, 1,540 were in endowed schools, as against 2,496 pupils in pro- 
prietary and private schools. On the basis suggested by the Schools Inquiry 
Commission Report (1865-66), namely 16 pupils per 1,000, there should have 
been in Wales about 15,700 pupils pursuing ‘‘ post-elementary ’’ education. 
Although in some of these schools the premises admittedly were very poor, 
the main reason, as will be shown later, for the small number of pupils was 
not lack of accommodation. 

247. Nor could the quality of the endowed schools be held mainly respon- 
sible, although there was much variety in their size, buildings, curriculum, 
and lustory. Some, like Bangor and Abergavenny, were very old founda- 
tions, while others, for instance Llandovery (1848), were of recent date. As 
for curriculum, Greek was taught to 500-600 of the total of 1,540 pupils and 
“ Natural Science’’ (a comprehensive term) to a slightly smaller number, 
and most of the pupils were receiving instruction in Latin, Elemeatary Mathe- 
matics, and one foreign language; the number of boys taking Greek and 
Natural Science at Bangor Friars, Brecon, Llandovery, and Monmouth formed 
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‘nore tham one-third of the total in the 27 schools. It may be gathered from 
the evidence submitted to the Committee that the amount of Welsh taught 
at the endowed schools was negligible, since the statistical data given in the 
appendix to the Report includes no specific reference to Welsh. On the whole, 
the education provided in these 27 schools was reasonably satisfactory, 
although in some, such as Bottwnog and Deythur (Deuddwr), it was nothing 
more than elementary. Proof is easily found of the unexpectedly high quality 
of the work, in some of them at least, in Classics. The well-known oet, 
Goronwy Owen (1723-1769) for instance, who was educated at a small school 
in Pwllheli and at Bangor Friars, and did not go to a University, had a 


proficiency in Latin and Greek comparable to that of the best pupils of the 
English Public Schools. 


248. Although some of the witnesses at the Aberdare inquiry maintained 
that the fees of the boys’ schools were too high, the actual figures cited in that 
Report hardly support that statement. At Brecon, for instance, the annual 
tuition fee ranged from eight to ten guineas, and the boarding fee, in addition, 
was £42. At Monmouth the classical school had a boarding fee of 50 guineas 
and a tuition fee of {6; and the commercial school had fees of 28 guineas 
and {2 respectively. Boarding at Llandovery cost 35-40 guineas and tuition 
eight guineas. Carmarthen Grammar School charged £45 for boarding and 
its tuition fee ranged from {7 ros. to £13. The corresponding figures for 
Swansea Grammar School were 40-45 guineas and 12 guineas. Some of the 


smaller schools charged lower fees, but those cited above may be taken as 
a fairly representative selection. 


Special Problems of Endowed Schools in Wales. 


249. There were in Wales certain special conditions which may explain 
why the endowed schools were not more generally attended. According to 
the Aberdare Report, two-thirds of the pupils of the endowed schools were 
Anglicans whereas three-quarters of the population of Wales were Non- 
conformists, and religious animosities in the nineteenth century were much 
more acute in Wales than in England. As the upper classes in Wales did 
not normally send their children to the Welsh schools but rather to the 
English Public Schools, the pupils were usually the children of professional 
men, farmers, and tradesmen. It was suggested in the 188r Report that the 
Anglican atmosphere of the endowed schools militated against their success, 
but, in many, the staff was only’ partly Anglican and no direct disability was 
suffered by Nonconformist pupils. So strong, however, was the sectarian 
feeling in the middle years of the nineteenth century ‘that anything savouring 
of an Anglican atmosphere was sufficient to cause apprehension of its indirect 
influence. In the words of the Report, ‘‘ The Nonconformists of Wales would 
rather be shut out altogether from the schools than admitted into them under 
the protection of a ‘conscience clause.’ ’’ Ineligibility to serve on the 
Governing Bodies of these schools was another source of grievance to those 
Nonconformists who, during the nineteenth century, were prominently con- 
nected with political and social movements. Section 17 of the Endowed 
Schools Act (1869) directed that religious opinions need not exclude any 
person from being on the Governing Bodies of Schools regulated by Scheme 
under the Act, but Ystrad Meurig (1734), Brecon and probably Llandovery, 
were exempf from that section, and all the Governing Bodies of Ruthin, 
Cowbridge (re-established in 1685}, Monmouth (t614) and Howell’s (Llandaff 
1858 and Denbigh 1858) Schools were at that time exclusively Anglican. 

250. Moygover, the Nonconformist ministry attracted many talented young 
Welshmen in those days, and any Nonconformist students who were anxions 
to get something better than an elementary education would usually go to 


& 


the small preparatory schools or academies, whether denominajional or» 
private, which were at the time very numerous in Waley such as Bala, 
Clynnog, Neuaddlwyd, Trevecca, Pontypool and Gwynfryn. 


251. There was yet another and, from a Welsh point of view, much more 
Serious objection to these endowed schools. In many of them the Headmaster 
was English and had no ties either of blood or culture with his pupils. He 
too often regarded himself as a missionary im partibus infidehum and some- 
times took advantage of his position to sneer at the Welsh, their language, 
and their culture. As headmasters of pure Welsh descent were sometimes 
guilty of these lapses, we can only conclude that there existed, during the 
nineteenth century an instinctive hostility and distrust between the Grammar 
Schools and the national hfe of the country which they were endowed to serve. 


252. The comparative poverty of the middle classes in Wales was suggested 
by the Aberdare Report as another contributory factor. Although the fees 
of the endowed schools in Wales were not unduly high, they proved an 
obstacle to many parents. In 1875-6 the Income Tax Assessment for the 
counties of England was approximately {15 per head as against {12 in Wales; 
the corresponding figures for the English and Welsh Parliamentary Boroughs 
were £24 and £13 respectively (the income tax then was 3d. in the £). The 
population of Wales was about s of that of England; yet the total income 
of the educational endowments of Wales and Monmouthshire in 1877 (£14,231) 
was only about ¥, of that of England (£632,650). 


253. There was also the problem of the sparsity of the population and of 
the scattered sites of the schools. Some of these had suitable boarding accom- 
modation, while others, such as Bala, Bottwnog and Ystrad Meurig, had 
hardly any such accommodation although they were situated in thinly popu- 
lated areas; pupils were compelled to find lodgings for themselves, and, 
though some schools had an open mind on the matter, the experience of 
Llandovery and Cowbridge was that the use of lodgings was unsatisfactory. 
The need for boarding accommodation was all the more necessary because 
the endowed schools were unevenly scattered throughout Wales; there was, 
for example, only one small Endowed School, Deythur (Deuddwr), in 
Montgomeryshire. 


254. In 1887 Sir Hugh Owen, a pioneer of higher education in Wales, 
offered a scholarship for ‘‘ continued education’ to Anglesey pupils, but 
before that, in 1879, a ‘‘ meeting of teachers of public elementary schools in 
Anglesey and others interested in elementary education in North Wales ” was 
held to consider a scheme for awarding scholarships or exhibitions to children 
from elementary schools, to enable them to continue their education. As a 
result, the North Wales Scholarship Scheme was established and continued 
to exist as a voluntary system until the gap was filled by the Welsh Inter- 
mediate Education Act of 1889, which provided for entrance Scholarships to 
the County Schools. The Association was dissolved in 1894, after paying out 
nearly £3,000 in scholarships, and the balance in hand was handed over to 
the University College of North Wales. 


255. Perhaps a short account of one of the old schools may serve to illustrate 
the educational grievances of the Welsh people in the roth century. In 1867, 
the Chanty Commissioners held an inquiry into the Beaumaris Grammar 
School. They reported that this well endowed foundation had been rebuilt in 
1834, and that about £3,000 had been spent in additional building work in 
1853. Before 1850 its Head Masters and Assistants had been Welshmen, who 





* See the reference to Llanrwst Grammar School in 1879 m Dr Lloyd Williams's 
Atgofion 1n 6, 
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had also*held Church livings. But in 1850 the Headmaster was an English- 
man who, being’monoglot, could not hold a Welsh living, and therefore had 
to add to his inadequate stipend by keeping boarders, and the buildings 
were enlarged for that purpose. The character of the school was now 
changed, so that instead of serving the needs of Anglesey, it became a boarding 
school for those pupils not of Welsh nationality, and often from Ireland, whose 
parents were able to pay the fees ({60 Boarding, including fro tuition) By 
the year 1867, it had only 9 day scholars and only 7 boys from Anglesey. 
At the Aberdare Inquiry, the Head Master emphasised that the endowment 
(David Hughes’ Charity) was not specifically limited to Anglesey, but 
Anglesey people naturally thought and expected that their own county should 
benefit, A suggestion, made in a report by the Charity Commissioners, that 
much of the endowment should be transferred to the Friar’s School, Bangor, 
was successfully resisted by Anglesey in 1871. Subsequently by reducing 
boarding fees, offering some free places, widening the curriculum, and making 


grants to Anglesey pupils, the school again became more closely associated 
with the County. 


The Welsh Intermediate Education Act. 


256. The passing of the Welsh Intermediate Education Act (1889) marked 
the beginning of a great expansion of secondary education ın Wales, and the 
question had now to be considered how far the existing endowed schools could 
and should be included in the system of Intermediate Secondary Schools which 
was in due course to be set up. Among the old Grammar Schools which 
became part of the Welsh Intermediate School system were Beaumaris, 
Bottwnog, Bangor Friars, Llanrwst, Bala, Ruabon, Carmarthen (Queen 
Elizabeth’s) and Haverfordwest. Others, such as Llandovery, Brecon, 
Monmouth, Ruthin, Howell’s (Denbigh) were not included and still remain 
outside the system, though only three—Ystrad Meurig, Brecon, and 
Llandovery—were precluded by the terms of their Trust Deeds, from being 
conducted on an entirely undenominational basis. Ruthin and Howell’s 


(Denbigh) had been included in the Denbighshire Scheme, but were struck 
out by the House of Lords. 


257. The County Schemes set up in accordance with the 1889 Act favoured 
the policy of establishing several schools in a county rather than that of 
establishing a few large schools with hostel provision or to which pupils 
-would be conveyed. The County Schools tended, therefore, to be ‘‘ local ” 
schools and were controlled, in the main, by a local governing body which 
was undenominational and representative of all interests. A brief reference 
to a number of endowed schools in Wales may serve to illustrate some of the 
difficulties that faced those responsible for organising Secondary education 
in Wales after the passing of the 1889 Act. 


Review of some Endowed Schools in Wales. 


258. Ruthin Grammar School was established in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth by the benefaction of Gabriel Goodman (1528-1601) Dean of 
Westminster, who founded the Christ’s Hospital, Ruthin, with which it was 
closely connected. The school remained comparatively small until the middle 
of the nineteenth century when it became a popular boarding school. Like 
Howell’s School it was excluded from the Denbighshire scheme under the 
Welsh Intermediate Education Act 1889 and has since remained an in- 
dependent school outside the public system of education, being conducted 
under a scheme made under the Endowed Schools Acts. At the time of the 
report of the Aberdare Committee in 1881 there were 41 pupils and, although 
this number has since increased, the school has never been large. 


Gl 

259. Cowbridge Grammar School founded in 1608, received in e1685 ap 
additional endowment under the control of Jesus College, Oxford, and its 
close connection with this College has lasted until the present time. The 
school, with its long classical tradition, has in the course of this century 
developed mainly on the lines of a local Grammar School for day boys, but 
the boarding side has been retained and about 45 out of a total of 225 pupils 
ate boarders. It is now partly supported and governed by the Glamorgan 
Education Committee. 


260. Llandovery, in view of its history, merits a more detailed account. It 
was admittedly one of the best schools in Wales at the time, and so its 
decision to remain outside the County School Scheme was in many ways a 
loss to Welsh education. It was founded in the year 1848 by Thomas 
Phillips, who recited in the Deed regulating the original endowment,’ that he 
was “ desirous of founding and endowing a Welsh school in the diocese of 
St. David’s for the study and cultivation of the Welsh or ancient British 
language and literature, not only as a medium of colloquial communication, 
but as a means of promoting antiquarian and philological investigation, in 
combination with a good sound classical and liberal education fitting for 
young men destined for any liberal profession or scientific pursuit to be 
exercised and followed in the Principality of Wales, and more especially for 
young men desirous of qualifying themselves to be efficient ministers of the 
church in that Principality.” 


261. Among other provisions of the Deed’ it was declared that— 


“ The scholars should be properly instructed in Welsh reading, grammar 
and composition, and in English, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Anithmetic, 
Algebra, and Mathematics, sacred, English, and general history and 
geography, and such other branches of education as the trustees with the 
approbation of the visitor should for the time appoint and require; and the 
master should under the direction of the trustees make the proper classi- 
fication of the boys for the due education of them in such several matters 
according to their respective capacities and acquirements. The Welsh 
language should be taught exclusively during one hour every school day 
and should during that time be the sole medium of communication in the 
school and should be used at all other convenient periods as far as might 
be possible as the conversational language of the school, so as to familiarize 
the scholars with the use of it as a colloquial language, and the master 
should at all convenient times give lectures, in that language upon subjects 
connected with philology and upon subjects of science and general knowledge 

tting for a ministerial or liberal education, and so as to give to the scholars 
examples of its use in its higher style as a literary language and the medium 
of instruction on grave and important subjects: 

“ It was especially enjoined that under no pretence or plea of the study 
or cultivation of the.Welsh language or literature being no longer useful 
or required, should the object of the founder of the provisions aforesaid 
for the instruction and education in the Welsh language and the cultivation 
thereof be disregarded or neglected, but that the same should be at all times 
religiously and faithfully observed as the primary and chief intent and 
object of the institution, but should the Welsh language entirely cease as 
a colloquial and literary language, then the education should bé still such as 
to qualify young men either for Lampeter College or for commercial, agri- 
cultural or other useful callings: and it was further recommended by the 
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7 Vide “Report on the Charities of the Pansh of Lian Dingad ®(including 


Llandovery)” 1897 
8 See Note 7. 
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founder that in such case the instruction substituted for the disused Welsh 
language should be geology, mineralogy, and chemistry, particularly such 
portion of those sciences as might be applicable to the soil and substrata of 
the pnncipality, the object of the founder being the dissemination of useful 
and practical knowledge in Wales and the raising both morally and 
intellectually the character of its people: 


“ The master was to be at liberty, subject to the regulation thereinafter 
mentioned, to take into his school for education any number of pay scholars 
so that they did not interfere with the due and sufficient education of the 
free scholars according to the intention of the founder, and it was especially 
enjoined that as between the pay scholars and the free scholars the system 
of education should be in all respects equal, and so that no distinction 
whatsoever be directly or indirectly made to the disadvantage or dis- 
paragement of the free scholars.” 


262. In the reports made under the Authority of the Schools Inquiry Com- - 
mission in 1865-6 (Volume XX) on Llandovery’ College are the following 


passages which seem to condone the illegal avoidance of the conditions of 
the Trust: 


““ The School is at present so popular and in many respects so useful to 
South Wales, that it may perhaps, be best to let it work on as heretofore. 
Certain changes have, however, been proposed, and among these, the 
diminution of Welsh teaching. The obligation to devote one whole school 
hour daily to it is certainly a clog to the success of the school; it confines 
the masterships, or at least most of them, to Welshmen: and it keeps away 
boys from England, or from those parts of Wales in which Welsh has 
become an obsolete speech. On the other hand, the founder’s command 
is explicit, and the teaching of Welsh has considerable practical value for 
those who are to become Church of England or Nonconformist clergymen. 

“ Although the Governors of the foundation have deviated in some re- 
spects from the founder’s intentions, although the Welsh he loved is felt 
as an incubus, while the study of natural science has not yet received 
such a place as he meant to give it, the school has, on the whole, been 
prosperous and useful, and is a conspicuous example of the good which 
endowments may effect. It is natural enough that some of those who are 
connected with the school should desire to see peculiarities removed which 
hamper it in the struggle with other schools: but it is only fair to remember 
that these peculiarities are the cause and end of its existence. And in the 
prospect of that assimilation to one common type which seems to impend 
over all our schools, one cannot but wish that some institutions may con- 
tinue to preserve features distinctively their own.”’ 


263. At the time of the Aberdare Report, only eighteen out of the 178 pupils 
came from outside Wales; 86 pupils were Welsh-speaking and 53 were Non- 
conformist, as were also some of the assistant masters. There was nothing 
explicitly stated in the Founder’s Will that made Llandovery an Anglican 
institution although the Bishop of St. David’s was made a visitor, and the 
Warden of the School was to be in Holy Orders and five of the Trustees were 
to be Anglicans; no special religious instruction was given and Noncon- 
formist pupils could attend their own place of worship. For many years after 
its opening €1848) the Welsh atmosphere of the school had been vigorously 
maintained, but later, Welsh became optional; at the time of the Aberdare 
Report two out of the ten assistant masters taught Welsh, as did also the 
Head Master. By 1897, at the time of a visit by Mr. (afterwards Sir) 
Marchant Williams, Assistant Commussioner, for the purposes of a report to 
the Charity Commission, the School had grown steadily in popularity and 
importance and was regarded by him as the most successful Public School 
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in the principality. There were then 160 boys in attendance, of whom 132 
were boarders. The fees were little higher than those ofgmany endowed 
Grammar Schools and 88 per cent. of the boys came from various parts of 
Wales. In due course the School, in spite of its very explicit Trust Deed, 
lost its Welsh character, and those who desired that their boys should have 
a good secondary education at a boarding school with a robust Welsh atmo- 
sphere, were deprived of the privilege which had been provided for them with. 
all the sanctions of law. The Joint Education Committee of Carmarthenshire 
established under the Welsh Intermediate Education Act, 1889, had assumed 
that Llandovery would be included in the County Scheme and had made pro- 
vision for boys living in that district to hold scholarships at the ‘‘ Collegiate 
Institution ’’ as it was then known, but this did not come about and a separate 

County School was set up at Llandovery under the County Intermediate 

Scheme. Llandovery College remained an independent school and the general 

effect of the 1889 Act was thus to increase its non-local character. 


264. In 1920 the School received a full Inspection by the Inspectors of the 
Welsh Department for the purposes of recognition, but this was withheld 
because the School had entirely ceased to carry out certain of the trusts. 
In 1938, however, at the request of the Governors, it was again inspected, 
but by this time a specialist teacher in Welsh had been appointed and a good 
proportion of the boys were taking Welsh as a subject. Moreover, Welsh 
had now resumed its honoured place in the life of the School, and it was thus 
possible for the Board to grant recognition. 

265. The Foundation of Christ College, Brecon, was licensed in 1531 when 
the collegiate institution at Abergwili, Carmarthenshire, was transferred to 
the Dominican Priory building at Brecon, where a grammar school was 
attached to it. In the Letters Patent authorising the transfer it was explicitly 
stated that nothing was ‘‘ to be taken from boys or their parents for their 
education ” at the Grammar School. The building was largely destroyed by 
the Puritans in the reign of Charles I but was rebuilt after the Restoration. 
After the founding of Lampeter College in 1827 for the education of the 
Anglican ministry in Wales, the school at Brecon languished, but by 
“ The Christ College of Brecknock Act ” (1853) a new institution of a purely 
educational character was established. Its control was placed under a body 
of Governors, and some of the revenues which had been vested in the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners were restored to the College; the present school building 
was erected some years later. At the time of the Aberdare Report, the school 
had 131 pupils (including 83 boarders) most of whom were Anglican. The 
scheme under which the School was regulated included a ‘‘ conscience clause °‘ 
in regard to religious instruction and attendance at School Chapel, but some 

of the evidence submitted by Nonconformist witnesses at the time of the Report 
indicated that the College was regarded by them as essentially an Anglican 
institution. Christ College remained outside the County Intermediate Scheme 
and two schools (one for boys and one for girls) were ultimately set up under 
that scheme in the town of Brecon. 

266. The Free Grammar School in Monmouth was founded in 1614 
as a part of the Charity of William Jones, a Merchant Adventurer of the 
Company of Haberdashers, who had early associations with the town of 
Monmouth. Up to 1868 only pupils from the counties of Monmouth, Here- 
ford and Gloucester were admitted to the School and no boys were admitted 
as boarders in any master’s house. It was, therefore, virtually a Day School 

_ serving mainly its immediate locality The Scheme established by the Charity 

Commissioners in 1868 threw open the Upper School (but not the Lower 

School) to all England and Wales, and allowed the masters to take boarders, 

and authorised fees to be charged on all pupils. The Haberdashers’ Com- 

pany, as Governors, had a general responsibility for the School but it 
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functioned mainly through a local body of Visitors who were appointed by 
the Governors. ø Before 1868 the Haberdashers’ Company appointed all the 
masters but afterwards it had only the power of appointing the Head Master 
who had to be a member of the Anglican Church, but not necessarily in Holy 
Orders, and the Master of the Lower School. At the time of the Aberdare 
Report, the School had 201 pupils of whom 86 were boarders, 119 came from 
‘Wales and Monmouthshire, and 173 were Anglican. The Schoo] remained out- 
side the Welsh Intermediate School System but as it continued to receive many 
day pupils from the immediate locality it accommodated itself, in effect, to 
the needs of the area, and no school under the County Intermediate Scheme 
was set up in Monmouth. During the closing years of the nineteenth century 
some of the ample funds of the Jones’s Charity were devoted to establishing” 
other educational institutions in the county, namely, Monmouth Girls’ School, 
West Monmouthshire School (Pontypool) and an elementary school in the town 
of Monmouth. To-day Monmouth Grammar School is a Direct Grant School 
and about two-thirds of its 310 pupils are day pupils. 194 of the pupils come 
from Wales and 116 from England. 


267. Rydal School was founded in 1885 as a private school and was con- 
veyed to trustees in 1906, when regulations for its management were drawn 
up by the Wesleyan Methodist Conference. A few day boys are taken, but 
the School is almost entirely a boarding school serving Wales as well as a 
very wide area in England. It has now approximately 320 pupuls. 


268. The history of Oswestry High School, though it was a private venture, 
is not irrelevant to the question of Welsh endowed schools. It was situated 
just outside the Welsh border, but it attracted many Welsh-speaking boarders 
from North Wales and during the nineteenth century, under the Headmaster- 
ship of Mr. Owen Owen, its last Head Master and later Chief Inspector of 
the Central Welsh Board, it maintained a definitely Welsh atmosphere, and 
many of his pupils, attracted by his generous provision of Scholarships for 
promising boys, have rendered conspicuous service to Wales. i 


Boarding Accommodation in Welsh Publie Schools 


269. Very little boarding provision exists in the numerous County Schools 
formed or reconstructed as the result of the Welsh Intermediate Education 
Act (1889)—and consequently subject to the examination and inspection of the 
Central Welsh Board—or in those Secondary Schools set up under the Educa- 
tion Act (1902). Of the eight schools in Wales (Llandovery, Brecon, 
Monmouth, Rydal, Newport, Grove Park Wrexham, Haverfordwest Grammar 
School and West Monmouthshire School), the Head Masters of which are 
members of the Head Masters’ Conference, only three (Llandovery, Christ 
College and Rydal) are entirely or mainly boarding schools and only one other 
(Monmouth Grammar School) has a substantial number of boarders. 


Girls’ Schools in Wales 


270. At the time of the Aberdare Report (1881) the three main Girls’ 
Schools in Wales were Howell’s Llandaff and Howell’s Denbigh, and Dolgelley 
(Dr. Williams’). There is to-day practically full boarding accommodation at 
three Girls’ Schools which are recognised as efficient by the Board of Educa- 
tion, namely, Howell’s School (Denbigh), Penrhos College, and Lowther 
College. Three other Girls’ Schools, viz., Howell’s Llandaff, Dr. Williams’ 
Dolgelley, and Monmouth Girls’, are part Boarding and part Day schools. 

271. The Schools at Llandaff and Denbigh were founded by the Howell’s 
Charity. “Thomas Howell (supposed to have been born at Usk), who had 
made his fortune in Spain, left in 1540 a large sum of money (12,000 ducats, of 
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which 4,000 were lost en route to this country) to the Drapers’ Company, 
London, the interest on which was to provide marriage portiens to ladies who 
were lineally descended from him. In 1559 the Bishop of Llandaff was 
appointed to be the person to determine the claims of those ladies. Towards 
the middle of the nineteenth century the money was, by Act of Parliament, 
handed over for educational purposes, and in 1860 the schools at Llandaff and 
Denbigh were opened. Of the too pupils at Llandaff in 1881, 30 were 
Foundation Orphans (who were clothed, fed and educated free of charge), 
30 were ordinary boarders (at an inclusive fee of {20 a year), and 40 were 
day pupils. The corresponding figures for Denbigh were 25, 30 and 30. 
Both schools, at first, were mainly orphanages for girls; at Denbigh, for 
instance, each Foundation orphan who leaves the School with an unblemished 
character has {z00 placed in trust for her, a part for her advancement in life 
and a part retained for a marriage portion. Both schools were under the 
general control of the Drapers’ Company, and their total income in 1877 was 
nearly £8,000. Under the Scheme of 1894, the Llandaff Schoo] became 
associated with the Welsh Intermediate School system, but Denbigh still 


remains outside. 

272. After the refusal of the House of Lords to include the School in the 
Denbighshire Intermediate and Technical Education Fund Schemes of 1894, 
Howell’s Denbigh developed steadily in size and reputation, and now has 
about 400 pupils, mainly boarders. This development was made possible by 
the generous assistance given to the school] from time to time by the Drapers’ 
Company in the erection of fine modern buildings. 

273. Howell’s Llandaff, although associated with the Intermediate system, 
has a special scheme under which it has developed as an important Girls’ 
School serving a large area in South Wales. Before the war it had 450 pupils, 
including about 120 boarders. 

274. By a Scheme for the management of Dr. Williams’ Trust (1875) 
payments which had previously been made by the Trustees for the education 
of children in various places in North Wales were to cease and a school was 
set up in Dolgelley; the town of Dolgelley provided {1,000 and a site of two 
acres. Of the Governing Body, six were appointed by the Trustees, four by 
the Dolgelley Schoo] Board, and at least three of the ten Governors had to be 
women. The School, which was undenominational, was opened in 1878, 
with boarding accommodation, and in 1893 it -became part of the Inter- 
mediate School provision for Merionethshire. At the moment there are 304 
pupils, of whom zor are boarders. Normally, about half the pupils are from 
Wales and the remainder from England. 

275. Monmouth School for Girls was established in 1897 under the 
William Jones Foundation in pursuance of a scheme under the Endowed 
Schools Acts. In the Jones Grammar School Foundation Scheme, dated 
Igro (‘‘ scheme made by the Board of Education under the Charitable Trusts 
Acts 1853-1894 ” for the alteration of the scheme, regulating Jones Grammar 
School Foundation), the following paragraph refers to the School for Girls: 

‘The Girls’ School of the Foundation . . . shall be a day and 
boarding school for girls and shall be maintained in or near the Borough 
of Monmouth in the present or other suitable school buildings, as a Public 

Secondary School, under the name of Monmouth High Schbol for Girls. 

There shall be applicable for the purposes of the Girls’ School a yearly sum 

of £1,000 to be paid out of the income of the Foundation by the Estates 

Governors to the Governing Body ” y 

276. The Governing Body consists, among others, of representatives of the 
Worshipful Company of Haberdashers, the County Councils of Monmouth, 
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Gloucester and Hereford. The School is very much a border school, drawing 
its pupils mainlysfrom these three counties. 


277. Like the Boys’ School, it has remained independent, has adapted 
itself to modern conditions, and serves the Monmouth district as a Day 
School. Of the 271 pupils, 8x are boarders. 188 pupils come from Wales, 
and 83 from England. 


278. Lowther College was conducted for about 25 years in Lancashire 
before it was removed to Bodelwyddan Castle, Flintshire, in 1921. It was 
acquired by the Allied Schools’ Trust Ltd. in 1927. There are now about 244 
girls, of whom 242 are boarders. 


279. Penrhos College for Girls, Colwyn Bay, was established as a Wesleyan 
Methodist School in 1880; it is now controlled by a Limited ‘Company. The 
Memorandum and Articles of Association require that religious instruction 


shall be given in accordance with the doctrinal standards of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Church. 


280. There are about 218 girls, all boarders. At the time of the last in- 


spection (1925) about twelve per cent. of the girls came from Wales, and 
the remainder mainly from England. 


281. The need for more girls’ schools was emphasised in the Aberdare 
Report, but this need had already been felt by the Society of Ancient Britons, 
which had reopened Askford School (Middlesex) as a girls’ school in 1882. 
Early in the eighteenth century some Welshmen (the Society of Ancient 
Britons) had begun to raise a fund for “‘ setting up and supporting a School 
in or near London, for instructing, clothing and putting forth as apprentices, 
poor children descended of Welsh parents, born in or near London... . by 
means whereof they would be pre-eminently prepared not only to be good 
apprentices but better fitted for any other employment or business. . . .” 
Originally the institution was only a Day School, which later in 1772 moved 
into new premises in Grays Inn Road. New school premises, with boarding 
accommodation, were opened at Ashford (Middlesex) in 1857. Up to that 
time, about 2,600 boys and goo girls had been admitted. In 1882 the school 
was recognised as a Girls’ School and did much to provide education for 
Welsh girls. All the girls admitted had to be of Welsh or Shropshire parent- 
age. The Foundation scholars (two of whom were nominated by Queen 
Victoria, the Patron of the Institution) received free boarding and tuition. 
The full boarding fee was {32 per annum. 


282. All the schools discussed above, both boys’ and girls’, will necessarily 
form part of whatever Boarding School provision Wales will have in the 
future. It is, therefore, pertinent to point out that those schools which are 
under Local Education Authority control have full-time teachers of Welsh, 
and others, namely, Howell’s School (Denbigh), Penrhos College and Lowther 
College, make provision for the teaching of Welsh when required. 


WALES AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Special Considerations 


283 Within the borders of Wales, as we have seen, Public Schools are 
few in number and not so exclusive in character as those of England. Their 
impact on Welsh public and social life is relatively small and they do not 
present a subject of high controversy as far as Welsh life and purposes 
are concerned. On the other hand, citizenship in Wales as well as in England 
Involves cqmmon responsibilities in all matters which concern education, 
government, or social affairs. The relation of the Public Schools in England 
to the social and economic life of the country is one which affects the whole 
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British community. Therefore, any proposals contained in this Report for 
the Public Schools in England will have their repercussions &pon Wales. 


284. In this section we are concerned with the special considerations that 
should govern the participation of Wales in the policy put forward in this 
report. These are discussed in detail in the Report of the Departmental 
Committee on ‘‘ Welsh in Education and Life ’’, 1927. 


_ 285. It must be recognised that the small community is a much more 
important factor in the life of Wales than m that of England, and a Welsh 
boy or girl would lose a great deal by being cut off from the main stream 
of communal and family life, and by having no part in those thmgs which 
distinguish it—its festivals, social functions, peculiar beliefs, and its attitude 
towards language. From a specifically Welsh point of view this is the heart 
of the question, since men are Welshmen chiefly in virtue of their partici- 
pation during the period of youth in the adult life of the home and the 
community. The culture of minorities can only be preserved from becoming 
a mere ‘“‘ museum-piece ” by being maintained as a practical response to 
practical needs, and though the exceptional individual may successfully 
resist the cultural amnesia which so easily overtakes a youth or child in 
new surroundings, it is from his educational environment that the average 
individual, and certainly the average child, must acquire the way of lite 
which must distinguish his manhood, and, if there is no place in that environ- 
ment for the values which the community in general holds, the child will 
necessarily find that his education has ill-adapted him for a useful adult 
life in his own country. 

286. Minorities, if they wish to preserve their national culture, cannot 
afford to segregate their children from the national background in which 
language and other characteristic modes of national behaviour are practised. 
On this score any form of Boarding School life in Wales before the decisive 
formative years, or for any considerable number of years, would have its 
perils unless the schools in Wales adapt themselves to the needs of Welshmen 
and to the national culture. 

287. Whatever linguistic differences there may be between various parts 
of Wales they all have in common certain attitudes of mind derived from 
common features in their social and economic history. This identity of out- 
look shows itself most characteristically as an insistence on equality of oppor- 
tunity. Educational advance in Wales, even including the foundation of its 
University, has always been the result of a popular demand which has always 
insisted on the widest possible extension of educational facilities Hereditary 
privilege, for various reasons, has played a declining part for the last few 
centuries in Welsh life and a certain egalitarian quality in social and public 
affairs is now the basis of its life. 

288. This means in effect that the approach made in Wales to the Board- 
ing School question must aim at making it generally accessible as a common 
right, and must avoid any considerable segregation from Welsh social life 
As far as Wales is concerned, the chief factor undoubtedly is the exceptional 
position of a minority whose culture, owing to economic factors, has had 
already to yield considerable ground to English So there is no easy 


approach to the problem. 

Isolation and cultural independence are impossible in our highly 
d world of the zoth century except among agricultural peoples 
where it may be aided by geographical! conditions, and, even ethere, the 
result may be, under certain systems, economically disastrous. Nevertheless, 
withdrawal, or at least some measure of isolation, js forced upon minorities 


289. 
industrialise 
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who wish’ to take to its logical conclusion the struggle to preserve intact their 
culture, languagé and way of life. It may be possible for those who hold 
most strongly the Welsh point of view to admit that they themselves cannot 
avoid participation jn the adult life and affairs of the wider community, 
and that such a contact is even necessary and desirable; but they cannot 
compromise in respect of the youth of the community. For reasons we have 
briefly indicated, the ability of the individual to share in the affairs of wider 
societies, without losing his own cultural distinction, depends on the com- 
pleteness with which he has in his youth assimilated the various elements 
of his own culture. In Wales its typical pattern is reflected in the intimate 
association of education and social and religious life with the Welsh language 
in the small community. 


290. What has been said hitherto might suggest that there is no room at 
all in Wales, with its typical village lite, for a Boarding School education 
of a purely English type which would, to many, seem virtually a form of 
cultural suicide; but rather that the school, the home, and adult society 
should go, as is traditional, hand in hand, as one integrated whole. ‘his, 
however, does not imply that there is no room in Wales for Boarding Schools 
in which the essentially Welsh characteristics are preserved, in which the staff 
would be Welsh-speaking and within which the smaller community of the 
school could mode] itself on the social and cultural hfe of the outer com- 
munity. schools which would, in other words, seek to be microcosms of the 
greater society without, and which would actually strengthen all those social 
bonds which are essential to a vigorous national life. 


Application of the Schemes of Association to Wales 


291 We turn now to a consideration of our proposed Schemes of Associa- 
tion in their relation to the educational setting in Wales. Whatever special 
measures of Boarding School education may be fitting and desirable for 
Wales as a distinctive community, Welsh parents (and this term includes 
many who have few or no cultural roots in Wales) have an obvious right, 
as citizens of the wider British Community, to participate in any extension 
of opportunities proposed in respect of the Public Schools as a whole. The 
general recommendations of the Report and the Schemes outlined therein 
must therefore apply to Wales as to England. 


292. In principle, a parent in Wales, no less than in England, should be 
free to apply for the admission of his child to any of the Public Schools in 
England or Wales It is, however, reasonable to suppose that both the 
parents and the Local Education Authorities will wish to be associated, under 
the Schemes, chiefly with Public Schools in Wales, if these schools elect 
to come under ejther of the Schemes. Indeed, one body of evidence sub- 
mitted to us urges that Local Education Authorities who decide to submit 
pupils for entry, should stipulate that the Public School chosen should be 
situated in Wales. Clearly a Welsh parent who selects a school in England 
can make no claim for the instruction of his child in Welsh, but if he selects 
a school in Wales he can properly contend that such a school should make 
provision for instruction in Welsh Language and Literature and Welsh 
History. In%view of the declared policy of the Board of Education to promote 
and foster the language and culture of Wales in the schools it would be 
reasonable to insist that schools in Wales participating jn the Schemes should 
make provision for bilingual teaching. It would be anomalous, and, indeed, 
to Welsh Sentiment intolerable, if the extension of Boarding School oppor- 


tunitics in Wales, with the assistance of public funds, should involve the 
sacrifice of the language. 
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293. It is proposed that pupils should enter Public Schools at TI or 13 
and one of the suggestions is that, when necessary, they might atterid 
approved Preparatory Schools between the ages of 11 and 13. This means 
that some Preparatory Schools in Wales may wish to be associated with the 
Schemes. In that event, what has been said conceming Welsh in regard 
to the Public Schools must also apply to the Preparatory Schools, with perhaps 
even greater force, since continuity is the essence of any language teaching, 
and a hiatus from 11-13 might well prove disastrous. Participation on this 
basis would not only weld the Public Schools in Wales to the National 
system of education, but would help to bring about that unification of social 
classes in Wales which modern Welshmen so eagerly desire. 


Boarding in the Welsh Educational System 


294. We now turn to the place of boarding education in the Welsh educa- 
tional system. In the early stages of Secondary Education in Wales it was 
not unusual to find that the school provided boarding accommodation, 
generally in the Head Master’s "house. At that time schools were scattered 
and pupils consequently came from distant areas, but the Welsh Intermediate 
Education Act, 1889, within a remarkably short space of time placed several 
County Schools in each county, and thus the need for boarding on a large 
scale vanished. Yet there remained a body of pupils (so remote and isolated 
in character are some of the country districts) who found it impossible, or at 
least extremely inconvenient, to return home daily. Thus there arose a 
demand for lodging facilities from Monday morning to Friday night. These 
facilities were often thoroughly unsatisfactory. Lack of privacy, lack of suit- 
able opportunity for study, lack of supervision, lack of proper feeding—all 
these contributed to make the life of a ‘‘ lodging ” pupil hard, uninviting, and 
unnecessarily austere. There were areas, however, where conditions were 
admirable and signal service was rendered by many private individuals towards 
the supervision and welfare of pupils under their care. Nevertheless, we feel 
that this is not the right way to deal with the problem. 


295. We have investigated thoroughly the characteristics of a Boarding 
School Education and our views are set out in Chapter 4. Where travel 
facilities are unduly onerous, where long distances have to be traversed, with 
the consequent waste of time and physical and mental tiredness, we do not 
hesitate to affirm that there should be provided adequate and suitable hostel 
accommodation The wat—through ‘‘ evacuation ’’ and through the neces- 
sity of placing factories in remote areas—has shown us how easy of accomplish- 
ment this is, and we have learnt that boarding houses that are an essential 


part of the establishment they serve are superior to billets 


206. It is true that the increase of Secondary Schools under the new Act 
will be such that there may be less need than ever, from the geographical point 
of view, for the provision of such facilities. Nevertheless, we believe that 
Local Education Authorities should seriously consider schemes whereby pupils 
may, at least for some penod of their school life, share in the benefits of, 
boarding school life, and by the gain in initiative, confidence, independence 
and grace, face the world before them with a richer equipment. 


207. In consideration of what has been said above, we may confidently 


predict that the future will hold much greater opportunities for the few Public 
Schools which are already in Wales, and that the Welsh Local Authorities 
will be fully aware of the special gain to Wales from a carefully considered 


system of Boarding School education. 
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SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


; GENERAL 
We recommend:— 


I. That opportunities of education in the schools included in our terms of 
reference and in such other schools as may be approved for the purpose by the 
Board of Education (see para. 152) be made available to boys and girls 
capable of profiting thereby, irrespective of the mcome of their parents. 
(Paras, 135, 137, 139, 150, 164, 171 to 176 and 243.) 


2. That, in order to carry out this recommendation, a list of associated 
schools shall be compiled by the Board of Education; and that the terms of 
admission of schools to the list and the conditions under which they will work 
shall be of two types, described respectively as Scheme A and Scheme B; 
and that both these Schemes shall apply equally to boys’ and girls’ schools. 
(Paras. 172 to 176.) 

SCHEME A 


3. That the first scheme (Scheme A) shall be open to such Schools (recog- 
nised by the Board as efficient and not conducted for private profit) as the 
Board of Education may accept, and that in considering whether a School 
shall be accepted the Board shall have regard to:— 


(a) the financial position of the School; 

(b) the non-local and other special characteristics of the School: 

(c) the value and extent of the contribution which the School could make 
to the national provision of secondary education, including the education of 
pupils who have previously attended grant aided Primary Schools; 

(d) the observations of the Local Education Authority. (Para. 177 (i).) 


4. That the cnterion for admission for all pupils in all schools accepted 
under the Scheme shall be the capacity of the pupil to profit by education 
in the school and that no pupil shall be precluded from entering any of 
these schools by reason of the inability of the parent to pay fees. (Para. 
177 (ui).) 

5. That the Local Education Authority or Authorities shall have the right 
to reserve at the schools a number of places, day or boarding, for pupils for 
whom they are responsible. The number of such local places shall be settled 
between the Governors and the Local Authorities, with reference to the Board 
of Education if necessary. (Para. 177 (iii).) 


6. That in Boarding Schools, or schools which have a boarding house as part 
of the school, the Board of Education may nominate for admission as many 
pupils as may be agreed between the Board and the Governing Bodies, such 
places being filled according to the provisions outlined in Scheme B. (Para. 
177 (iv).) 

7. That schools participating in Scheme A shall be required either to abolish 
tuition fees, or, if tuition fees are retained, to grade them according to an 
approved income scale which shall provide for total remission if a parent’s 
income requires it; and that boarding charges shall be similarly graded in all 
schools particjpating in the Scheme. (Para. 177 (v).) 


8. That, in the case of pupils sent by Local Education Authorities, no part 
of the tuition fee or cost of education shall be recovered from the parents by 
the Authorities; but that, when such pupils are sent as boarders, an appropriate 
part of the ¢oarding fee shafl be recovered under the income scale from the 
parents by the Authorities, except in cases where a suitable education cannot 
otherwise be provided. (Para. 177 (v) ) 


ror 


9. That Local Education Authorities shall pay to the gchool the cost ‘of 
tuition and boarding at the approved rate for all pupils sent by them to the 
school and shall receive grant from the Board of Education on their net 


expenditure. (Para. 177 (vi).) 

10. That the Board of Education shall make payments to the school in 
respect of all other pupils and that the method of calculating the amounts to 
be paid by the Local Education Authorities and the Board of Education 
towards the approved cost of each pupil’s education shall be that set out in 
the first Supplementary Note appended to Chapter 5. (Para. 177 (vi) .) 


11, That the Governors of schools participating in the Scheme shall be 
responsible for the improvement and alteration of premises and that for this 
purpose they shall be empowered to use the income and, under proper con- 
ditions, the capital of any endowments available under the Scheme or other 
Instrument of the school, with the following provisos: — 

(a) that when this income is exceptionally large, the Board after con- 
sultation with the Governors may require some part of it to be used to 
reduce the approved cost of education per pupil; 

(b) that loan charges and sinking funds- current at the time of the 
application of the School for admission to the Scheme may be taken into 
account in calculating the approved cost per pupil; 

(c) that, for special reasons, the Board may authorise the Governors to 
take into account similar charges incurred subsequently with the Board's 
approval; 

(d) that Local Education Authorities shall, with the approval of the 
Board, be free to make contributions towards the cost of alterations and 
improvements of schools accepted under the Scheme, and that grant shall 
be paid by the Board of Education to the Authorities on such expenditure. 
(Para. 177 (vii) and (viii).) . 

12. That reasonable variations shall be allowed in staffing ratios, with due 
consideration for the character of the curriculum, the amount and variety of 
Sixth Form work, the necessity of a larger staff because of boarders, and 
other relevant factors. (Para. 177 (ix).) 

13. That the rates of salary in any school approved for the purpose of this 
Scheme shall not fail below those which are in force for secondary schools 
generally in the future, and that, subject to this provision, schools accepted 
under the Scheme shall be permitted, with the Board's approval, after an 
examination of their accounts, to continue to pay salaries at the rates to which 
they have been accustomed. (Para. 177 (ix).) 

I4. That at least one-third of the Governing Body shall be nominated by 
the Local Education Authorities sending pupils to the school or, for schools 
receiving boarders sent by the Board of Education, partly by the Local 
Education Authorities and partly by the Board of Education. (Para. 177 (x).) 


SCHEME B 


15. That the second scheme (Scheme B) shall apply to such Boarding 
Schools or schools taking a substantial number of boarders as the Board may 
accept, being schools recognised by the Board as efficient and not being con- 
ducted for private profit. ( Para. 178 (i).) 

16. That the Board of Education shall grant bursaries to qualified pupils 
who have previously been educated for at least two years at a grant-dided 
Primary School, to enable them to proceed to Boarding Schools accepted for 
inclusion in this Scheme. The amount of the bursaries shall cover such 
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reinission ‘of tuition and boarding fees and other expenses as is held to be 
justified according to an approved income scale, and there shall be total 
remission where necessary. (Para. 178 (it).) 


17. That special arrangements shall be made for the offer of a certain 
number of bursaries to the children of British parents living and working 
overseas. (Para. 178 ({ii).) 

18. That schools accepted for this Scheme shall offer in the first instance a 
minimum of 25 per cent. of their annual admissions to pupils from grant- 
aided Primary Schools, and that the schemes of admission shall be reviewed 
every five years with a view to the progressive application of the principle 
that schools shall be equally accessible to all pupils and that no child otherwise 
qualified shall be excluded solely owing to lack of means. (Para. 178 (ili).) 


19. That in the case of schools which have already undertaken commitments 
to prospective pupils which will make it impossible for them to offer 25 per 
cent. of their annual admissions to bursars in the years immediately after 
the Scheme is brought into operation, the Board of Education shall be 
empowered to allow a lower proportion to be accepted, but only for so long 
as existing commitments remain. (Para. 178 (iii).) 


20. That Local Education Authorities be empowered by agreement with the 
Board and the Governing Bodies of the schools to reserve under this scheme 
a certain number of places at particular schools for pupils from their areas; 
that the number of pupils from grant-aided Primary Schools sent by the 
Local Education Authorities and the Board of Education together shall not be 
less thap 25 per cent. of the total numbers in the school; and that the fees and 
expenses of pupils sent by the Local Education Authorities shall be paid to 
the school by the Authorities, which shall recover from each parent an amount 
determined under an approved income scale and shall receive grant from the 
Board of Education on their net expenditure. (Para 178 (iv).) 


21. That bursaries shall be available for boys and girls at the ages of II 
and 13. (Para. 178 (vi).) 

22. That pupils awarded bursaries at the age of 13 shall enter the Boarding 
School at once, and that pupils awarded bursaries at the age of rr shall enter 
either the preparatory department of a Boarding School or a Preparatory 
School especially approved for the purpose where they will remain until the 
age of 13; provided in the latter case that the parents are willing, that the 
Preparatory School is not conducted for private profit, is recognised as efficient 
after inspection by the Board and is especially approved for the purpose of 
receiving bursars, and that responsibility for the arrangements made with 
the Preparatory School, is undertaken by the Head Master of the Boarding 
School for which the pupil is accepted. (Paras. 178 (vi) and x81.) 


23. That applications for bursaries shall be made by parents or guardians 
through the Local Education Authorities to the Board of Taan and that 
parents may apply for any school on the list of those participating in the 
Scheme or for more schools than one, stating an order of preference. (Paras. 
178 (v) and 1096.) 


24. That candidates for bursaries be interviewed by Regional Interviewin 
Boards to beset up by the Board of Education and consisting normally of 
four persons, of whom one shall be the Head Master or Head Mistress of a 
earns wa gira hd j the Scheme, another the Head Teacher of 

ary ool, and a third a member or offi f i 
Aho. Pee 8 (yy al cer of a Local Education 


25. That there shall be no competitive examination for b : f 
Boarding Schools under these Schemes. (Para. 188.) AR ce 
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26. That Interviewing Boards, in considering candidatesefor bursaries, shal 
consider the wishes of the parents, the circumstances and character of the 
candidate, the school record, the report of the Head Master or Head Mistress 
on the candidate, and the observations of the Local Education Authority; and 
that both the parent and the Head Master or Head Mistress of the Primary 
or Secondary School from which the candidate comes shall set out explicitly 
the particular reasons why it is held that the candidate should have a Boarding 
School education. (Paras. 178 (v), 189, 195 and 196.) 

27. That the final right of acceptance of a candidate recommended for 
admission to any particular school shall rest with the school authorities, 
who shall be expected, in the event of their rejecting recommended candidates, 
to satisfy the Board of Education as to their reasons. (Paras. 178 (v) and 
197.) 

28. That the Governing Bodies of schools participating in this Scheme shall 
include persons nominated by the Board of Education, who shall normally be 
not more than one-third of the Governing Body, provided that in no case 
shall there be less than three so nominated; and that when a school makes an 
agreement by which a certain number of places are reserved by a particular 
Local Education Authority (see Recommendation 20) some of these persons 
shall be nominated by that Authority. (Para. 178 (vii).) 


29. That it be open to the Board of Education and to any participating 
school, at any time after the first five years from its admission to the Scheme, 
to give a year’s notice to discontinue the entry of further bursars at the school. 
(Para. 178 (ix).) 

30. That the payments made on behalf of bursars to each school falling 
under Scheme B be determined by agreement between the school and the Board 
of Education or the Local Education Authority, subject to the Board’s 
approval, after consideration by the Board of the income, expenditure and 
administration of the school in the light of its history and present circumstances; 
but that there shall be no uniform upper limit to the value of the bursaries 
(Para. 220 and 221.) 


31. That as many as possible of the existing extra charges at schools par- 
ticipating in the Scheme shall be comprised in an all-inclusive charge which 
shall be the prospectus fee of the school; but that, where any extra charges 
remain, the Board of Education and' the Local Education Authorities shall have 
the power to pay them on a bursar’s behalf and shall take these charges into 
consideration in setthng an agreed fee with the school. (Para. 224.) 


32. That in addition to tuition and boarding fees, the Board of Education 
and the Local Education Authorities shall have the power to defray on behalf 
of each bursar the expenses of outfit, pocket money, travelling and, where 
necessary, assistance in the intervals between school terms. (Para. 224.) 


33. That it shall be a condition of acceptance as an associated school under 
the Scheme that the system of private profits on the management of Boarding 
Houses shall have been, or shall be, abolished. (Para. 222.) 


34. That the rates of salary in any school accepted under the Scheme shall 
not be less than those generally in force for secondary schools. (Para. 178 
(vii).) 

35. That schools participating in the Scheme shall examine their buying 
and feeding arrangements and the details of their administration generally, 
with a view to such reductions in cost as do not impair the school’s educational 
values and as appear practicable having regard to the design and situation 
of the premises and to other fixed and unalterable circumstances. (Para. 222.) 
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36. That independent Day Schools shall be encouraged to take advantage of 
the opportunities already available for entering into agreements with their 
Local Education Authorities for the admission of pupils for whom the Local 
Education Authorities take responsibility. (Para. 175.) 


CENTRAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


37. That the Board of Education shall have the assistance of a Central 
Advisory Committee appointed by the President of the Board of Education 
under an independent Chairman, and including in its membership representa- 
tives of the Local Education Authorities, the Governing Bodies and the Teach- 
ing Profession together with one or more persons not directly associated with 
the conduct or administration of education; and that the duties of this Com- 
mittee shall be to advise the Board on questions connected with both Schemes, 
to review and report on the Schemes at stated intervals, to carry out on behalf 
of the Board certain functions, and, in particular, to advise the Board on the 
setting up and working of Regional Interviewing Boards and the final distri- 
bution of candidates among the various schools when the Interviewing Boards 
have made their recommendations. (Para. 180.) 


PROVISION OF FURTHER BOARDING FACILITIES 


We are of the opinion that Local Education Authorities should be encouraged 
to make full use of the powers to be conferred upon them by the Education 
Bill with regard to the provision of boarding accommodation, both for long 
and short periods of residence, at County and Auxiliary Schools, and in this 
connection we make the following recommendations : — 


38. That the opportunities of a boarding education shall be made available, 
not only to pupils in Grammar Schools, but also to pupils in Technical and 
Modern Schools, schools making provision for training in Agriculture, and 
schools of a multilateral type. (Para. 182.) 


39. That when it is necessary that Hostels or small Boarding Houses should 
be provided in Secondary Schools of any type for pupils desiring residence 
during the school week but not on Saturdays and Sundays, such Hostels shall 
be controlled by the teaching staff and treated as an integral part of the school 
provision; and that if it is found that full Boarding School education is best 
suited to the needs of any of such pupils, provision shall be made for them 
to receive it. (Para. 154.) 


40. That Boarding Schools and Boarding Hostels provided or maintained by 
Local Education Authorities shall, so far as possible, include pupils from a 
number of different areas and that Local Education Authorities shall be 
encouraged to make reciprocal arrangements to this end. (Para. 155 and 157.) 


41. That the Board of Education shall take steps as early as is practicable 
to secure the use for Boarding Schools after the war of any suitable buildings in 
country districts which will no longer be required for the purposes they now 
Serve in connection with the war. (Para. 165.) 


= TE 7 a planning ee that may be adopted by the central or 
ocal authorities, the reservation of land for Boarding School j 
Hostels shall fot be overlooked. (Para. 165.) haa ern 


WALES 


43: That associated schools in Wales participating j 

: g in Schemes A or B and 
accepting bursars from Wales, shall provide for th i j iP 
bilingual teaching. (Paras. 292 and a ORASAN E REER 
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44. That similar reciprocal arrangements to those in paragraph 155 shall"be 
made as between Local Education Authorities in Wales. (Para. 296.) 


45. That Wales shall be represented on the Central Advisory Committee 
described in Paragraph 180. 


We have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servants, 


(Signed) 
D. P. FLEMING (Chairman). 
JAMES AITKEN. 
J. G. BARRINGTON-WARD. 
A. L. BINNS. 
ROBERT BIRLEY. 
M. Dorotyy BROCK. 
HAROLD E. CLAY. 
EDWARD CROWE 
W. J. GRUFFYDD. 
M. L. Jacks 
GEOFFREY LONDON. 
A. E. NICHOLS. 
H. N. PENLINGTON. 
A. W. PICKARD-CAMBRIDGE. 
ERNEST POOLEY. 
C. L. REYNOLDS. 
E. M TANNER. 


4S is i. Joint Secretaries 


June, 1944. 
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APPENDIX A 


THE TERM “ PUBLIC SCHOOL ” 


The term ‘‘ Public School ”” (publicae scolae) was used only infrequently in 
England during the Middle Ages, and it is difficult to determine, from the 
few instances known, exactly what meaning can be ascribed to it during that 
period. 


The earliest recorded example is to be found in the Opus de Miracuhs Sancti 
#dmundi, written about 1180, probably by Abbot Samson of Bury. 


He (Canute) then is remembered as having been so pious, so charit- 
able, and so great a lover of religion, that he established public schools in 
the cities and towns, appointing masters to them, and sending to them to 
be taught well-born boys of good promise and also the freed sons of slaves, 
meeting the expense from the royal purse.? 


The Opus de Miracuhs Sancti Edmundi was largely dependent on the Liber 
de Miraculis Sanctı Eadmundt, written by Herman the Archdeacon about 
1100. In this it is stated of Canute that, “ whenever he went to any famous 
monastery or borough, he sent there at his own expense boys to be taught 
for the clerical or monastic orders, not only those whom he found among 
freeman, but also from among the more promising of the poor.’’? The 
use of the term, publicae scolae, in the Opus may possibly be due to a change 
in the educational arrangements of St. Edmund’s Abbey and other Bene 
dictine monastries during the eighty years between the two works. In r100 
it was still customary for children to be offered to the monastery as recruits 
at an early age and educated there. By 1200 this practice had become 
practically extinct and the majority of the monks had gained their education at 
some school outside the monastery itself. Abbot Samson, the probable 
author of the Opus, had himself been Master of the school at Bury, and 
there is no evidence that this was connected with the monastery. In that 
case the term may have been applied, in particular, to the schools, at that 
time becoming commoner, which were not monastic establishments. 


The term may be found again in a letter written by William Edington, 
Bishop of Winchester, to the Prior of Canterbury: in 1364, in which he stated 
that, 


We learnt some time ago, on the report of our beloved sons and 
parishioners of the town of Kingston-on-Thames, that they were without a 
master for their own boys and for others coming into the said town where 
they were accustomed to keep a school, and that they made an agreement 
and entered into a contract with one Hugh of Kingston, clerk, born in the 
said town, lately the worthy pedagogue, as it is said, of the scholars in 
your Almonry, that he should undertake the instruction and teaching of the 
said boys and other scholars in the said town, and rule over the public 
school there.‘ -> 


1 Memorials of St. Edmund's Abbey (Rolls Seres), I, 126 (Hic ergo tam pius, tam 
benignus, tam religionis amator fuisse memoratur, ut per urbes et oppida publicas 
1nstituens scolas, magistris deputatis elegantes boneque spei pueros, necnon servorum 
filhos manumıssos, littens traderet imbuendos, de ratione fiscalı sumptibus constitutis ) 

2 Memorials of St Edmund’s Abbey (Rolls Serres), I, 46, 7 

5 ee pedis Order ın England, 422 

etter Books of the Monastery of Christ Church, Canterbury a 
(Sane, referentibus nobis dalece. fas parochianis nostris vile ie yan a 
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It is to be noted in this passage that there is a definite Ton that boys 

came to the school to be taught from outside the parish of Kingston, and it 

is possible that the term, scolae publicae, is used here for that reason. On 

as ee hand, it may only be a reference to the school as the local endowed 
chool. 

The same term, scolae pubhicae, is used in a document referring to the 
Cathedral Grammar School at Lincoln m 1437, which states that the Chapter 
ordered the poor clerks in the person of their Provost to go to the public 
school and study there diligently.” 

The “ poor clerks,” who were aged between eighteen and twenty-four, were 
attached to the Cathedral and were studying there to be ordained. They 
were admonished to attend the public school, which here refers to the 
Cathedral Grammar School, not to the Grammar School of the city, and it 
was also stated that “‘ no one was to presume to teach them in private places 
such as their own rooms (propris cameris).’’ The Cathedral School was 
allowed to admit only the choristers, the commoners boarding with the masters, 
and the relations of the canons or vicars choral or boys boarding with them. 
All others were to go to the City Grammar School, referred to as the General 
School (scolae generales).* It would seem that the word, publicae, here was 
only used in contrast to the private tuition which was forbidden. 

In the grant of a monopoly for teaching Grammar to Eton College and 
the prohibition of other Grammar Schools in Windsor and within ten miles of 
Eton, in 1446, it is stated, 

We have granted to the Provost and our college aforesaid that they 
and their successors for ever should have forever within the boundaries of 
the said our Royal College a public and general grammar school — 
and further we have granted to them that no others shall have licence, 
whatever his authority, at any time to presume to keep, set up or found any 
such public grammar school in the town of Windsor or elsewhere within the 
space of ten English miles from our said Royal College.’ 

It was specifically laid down in Foundation Statutes of Eton College that the 
scholars might be selected from the whole kingdom of England, and it is 
possible that it is referred to here as a ‘‘ public school’’ for that reason. 
On the other hand, the use of the same term in the prohibition of any other 
local grammar school, which could hardly be expected to be able to draw 
pupils from any distance, tells against this interpretation, and it is to be noted 
that Winchester College, which also drew its pupils from a wide area, was 
never referred to in the Middle Ages as a “‘ public school.’’ 

It is clearly impossible, from these few instances, to determine the exact 
meaning of the term as used in the Middle Ages. In the Opus de Miraculis 
Sanct: Hdmundi it may possibly have denoted the town Grammar Schools as 
distinct from the monastic schools. In the letter of Wiliam of Edington 
and in the Grant of a Monopoly to Eton College it may possibly have been 
used because boys resorted to the schools from outside the immediate locali- 
ties. In the order to the poor clerks at Lincoln it was probably used in 
contrast to private tuition. It was doubtless generally used loosely in a 
sense varying according to the context, but it possibly had a popular 
meaning to denote a school without narrow restrictions on admission. 


E V C H Lincolnshire, II, 430 (Monuerunt pauperes clericos ın persona Preposit1 
eorundem, quod adeant scolas publicas et adiscant effectualiter ) 


t Leach . Educational Charters, 390. 
7? Leach. Educational Charters, 412 (Concesstmus preposito et collegio nostro 


predicto quod ips: et eorum successores imperpetuum habeant semper infra cepta 
eiusdem collegu nostrı regals publicas et generales scolas grammaticales ...  . 
concessimusque eisdem insuper quod nulh sit hcıtum cwuscumgque fuent®auctontatis 
scolas huiusmodi grammaticales publicas infra villam Wyndesore aut alibi infra 
spactum decem millaram Anghcorum a dicto nostro Regali Collegio allocunque 
tempore regere, mnstituere vel fundare presumat } 

E 
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During the sixteenth century the term, “‘ public school,” came to be applied 
particularly to scłðols in contrast to private establishments or private tuition. 
Thus the Canons of Canterbury of 1571 laid it down that 


No one may teach grammar or instruct boys, either publicly in school or 
privately in the houses of any, unless he has been licensed by the bishop of 
the diocese.* i 


In a letter from the Privy Council to Archbishop Grindal in 1580, it was 
stated that 


For as much as a great deal of the corruption in religion, grown through- 
out the realm, proceedeth of lewd schoolmasters, that teach and instruct 
children as well publicly as privately in men’s houses; infecting each where 
the youth without regard had thereunto (a matter of no small moment, and 
chiefly to be looked into by every Bishop within his diocese), it is thought 
meet for redress thereof, that you cause all such schoolmasters as have 
charge of children, and do instruct them either in public schools or in private 
houses, to be by the Bishop of the diocese, or such as he shall appoint, 
examined touching their religion.’ 


In a book by Richard Mulcaster, Headmaster of Merchant Taylors’ School, 
published in 1581, ‘‘ Posttions whereim those Primitive Circumstances be 
examined which are necessarie for the Training up of Children,” there is a 
passage on “ Private and Public Education, with their general goods and 
ilis,” in which it is stated, 

Education is the bringing up of one, not to live alone, but amongst 
others (because company is our natural cognisance), whereby he shal] be 
best able to execute those doings in life, which the state of his calling shall 
employ him unto, whether public abroad or private at home, according. 
unto the direction of his country, whereunto he is born, and oweth his 
whole service. . . In public schools this swerving in affection from 
the public choice in no case can be. The master is in eye, what he saith 
is in ear: the doctrine is examined: the child is not alone, and there must he 
learn that which is laid unto him in the hearing of all and censure of all. 
Whatsoever inconveniences do grow in common schools (as where the dealers 
be men, how can there be but maims?), yet the private is much worse, 
and hatcheth more odd ills. . . . 

Now can Certainty (Discipline), being so great a beautifier both to 
public schools and private houses, be but very necessary to enter the 
Church with children upon holy Days??° 
In the Canons of Canterbury in 1604 it was laid down: 

LXXVII. No man shail teach either in public school, or in private house, 
but such as shall be allowed by the bishop of the diocese or ordinary of 
the place, under his hand and seal. . . . 

LXXVIII.. . . Provided always, that this Constitution shall not ex- 
tend to any parish or chapel in country towns where there is a public school 
founded already; in which case we think it not meet to allow any to teach 
grammar, but only him that is allowed for the said public school.” 


Wilkins Concia Magnae Britanniae et Hiberniae, IV, 267 
cuiquam docere literas, et instituere pueros nec publice ın schola, nec 
cujusquam aedibus, nisi quem episcopi ejus dioceseos approbaverit,) 

* Cardwell : «Documentary Annals of the Church of England, I, 449 

10 R Mulcaster: Posthons (ed R H Quick), 184-6, 288. 

11 Cardwell : Synodalia, I, 209, 291. (LXXVII Nemo sive in schola aliqua 
publica, sive in privatis aedibus pueros docebit aut erudiet, nisi qui ab episcopo 
dioecesano vel loci ordinano licentiam ejusdem manu et sigio roboratam obtinuerit 

. eLXXVEEL Proviso semper, quod praesens constitutio ad parochiam ahquam 
vel capellam, in oppidis ruralibus sitam, in qua schola publica fundata fuerit, mmime 
pertinebit, quo casu consentaneum ducimus, licentiam ad grammaticam ibidem 

e docendam nemimi concedi, praeterquam publicae illus scholæ magistro ) 


(Non hecebit 
privatim in 
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In an Act of 1604 for the due execution of the Statuffs against Jesuits, 
Seminary Priests, Recusants, etc., one section states, 


And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid That no person after 
the Feast of St. Michael the Archangel next, shall keep any School or be a 
School Master out of any of the Universities and Colleges of this Realm, 
except it be in some public or free Grammar School, or in some such Noble. 
man’s or Noblewoman’s or Gentleman or Gentlewoman’s House as are not 
Recusants, or where the same School Master shall be specially licensed 
thereunto by the Archbishop, Bishop or Guardian of the Spiritualities of 
that Diocese, upon pain that as well the School Master as also the party 
that shall retain or maintain any such School Master contrary to the true 
intent and meaning of this Act, shall forfeit each of them for every day so 
wittingly offending 4os.?? 


It has been argued from this section that a ‘‘ public school” was 
synonymous with a Free School.'* The meaning of the latter term is itself à 
matter of dispute. Dr. Kennedy’s view, expressed to the Clarendon Com- 
mission, that a Free School was one “‘ free from control by a superior body, 
e.g. a chapter, a college or a monastery ’’* is quite untenable and is now 
generally abandoned.'* Mr. Parry considered a Free School was open to all, 
in terms of either class or district, and not restricted, as was often the case, 
to those living in a certain parish.® But although it was very rare for a 
Free School to have Statutes which contained any such restriction, it was 
as unusual for any special reference to be made to its absence.” Mr. A. F. 
Leach held that a Free School was one where instruction was given gratis, and, 
although there are certainly cases where fees were charged at least to some of 
the pupils and the payment of entry fees and gratuities to the masters were 





12; James I,c.4,s 8 


18 Parry: Education in England in the Middle Ages, 70 (Bedford School is 
referred to as a “ Public Free Grammar School” on several occasions during the 
seventeenth century, at the nomination of Headmasters by New College in 1663 
and 1683 and in a Licence to teach from the Ordinary to the Headmaster in 1684. 
(V.C H Bedfordshive, II, 165, 167) ) 


14 Report of the Public Schools Commission, I, 122, 123. 


46 Leach: Early Yorkshire Schools, II (Yorkshire Archaeological Society XXXIII), 
xlix; Memorials of Beverley Minster, I (Surtees Society XCVIII), lxi 


16 Parry: op cit, 69-71 

17 The town of Beverley petitioned in 1552 for a Grammar School “The said 
town of Beverley is a market town and the greatest within all East Riding of your 
Mayjesty’s county of York, having a great number of youth within the same, and 
five thousand persons and above, whereof some of them be apt and meet to be brought 
up ın learning .. May it please your grace .. that there may be erected within 
the said town, of your most princely foundation, one free grammar school, to the 
further increase of such youth as there remaineth at this present day and in time 
to come” (Leach: Early Yorkshire Schools, “I, 113, 4, Yorkshire Archaelogical 
Society XXVII) The Charter of St. Saviour’s School, Southwark, stated that a 
Grammar School had been founded “in which the boys and youths, as well of the 
poor as the rich, inhabiting the said parish, mmght be skilfully and successfully 
instructed in grammar” and ıt was referred to as "the Free Grammgr School of 
the parishioners of the parish of St. Saviour’s in Southwark”. (V C. H Surrey, 
TI, 176) The Indent of Lawrence Sheriff, founder of Rugby School (1567), states, 
“and further, that after that, for ever there should be a free grammar school kept 
within the said school house, to serve chiefly for the children of Rugby and Brownsover 
aforesaid, and next for such as be of other places thereunto adjoming ..¢ (Report 
of Pubhe School Commisszon, II, 589) Parry cites Lincoln Cathedral School as one 
restricted to specified classes of persons, and therefore not a free school. But it 
was termed a “ Free Grammar School” by the Chantry Commissioners in 1548 
(V. C. H. Lincolnshire, TI, 435), and had been called a public school in 1437. 


IXO 


‘not uncommon, this is the most probable meaning.’* The normal purpose of 
an endowment was to provide free education, and the terms Free School came 
to be practically synonymous with that of Endowed School. In this act, there- 
fore, the term “ public school” was probably used again in contrast to a 
private school conducted for the master’s profit or private tuition, There are 
several examples known of successful private grammar schools during the 
seventeenth century, such as Thomas Farnaby’s school in Cripplegate, and 
the school ın St. Mary Axe, conducted by Thomas Singleton, who had been 
expelled from Eton in 1660. Charles Hoole, in his New Discovery of the 
Old Art of Teaching School (1660), styled himself ‘‘ Teacher of a Private 
Grammar School in Lothbury Gardens, London ’’. 


In a number of Acts of Parliament after the Restoration the term is em- 
ployed again in a very general way, along with that of “ private school’, 
to cover all forms of education other than tuition in a private house. These 
instances may be given: 


(Act of Uniformity, 1662.) And be it further enacted by the authority 
aforesaid, That every dean, canon, and prebendary of every cathedral or 
collegiate church, and all masters and other heads, fellows, chaplains, and 
tutors of or in any college, hall, house of learning or hospital, and every 
public professor and reader in either of the universities, and in every college 
elsewhere, and every parson, vicar, curate, lecturer, and every other person 
in holy orders, and every schoolmaster keeping any public or private school, 
and every person instructing or teaching any youth in any house or private 
family as a tutor or schoolmaster, who upon the first day of May, which 
Shall be in the year of our Lord God one thousand six hundred sixty-two, 
or at any time thereafter, shall be incumbent or have possession of any. 
deanery, canonry, prebend, mastership, headship, fellowship, professor’s 
place or reader’s place, parsonage, vicarage, or any other ecclesiastical 
dignity or promotion, or of any curate’s place, lecture, or school, or shall 
instruct or teach any youth as tutor or schoolmaster, shall, before the feast 
day of St. Bartholomew, which-shall be in the year of our Lord one 
thousand six hundred sixty-two, or at or before his or their respective 


admission to be incumbent or to have possession aforesaid, subscribe the 
declaration or acknowledgment following. +° 


(Corporation Act, No. 2, 1665.) It shall not be lawful for any person 
or persons restained from coming to any city, town corporate, borough, 
parish, town, or place, as aforesaid, or for any other person or persons as 
shall not first take and subscribe the said oath, and as shall not frequent 
divine service established by the laws of this kingdom, and carry him or 
herself reverently, decently, and orderly there, to teach any public or 
private school, or to take any boarders or tablers that are taught or in- 
structed by him or herself or any other; upon pain, for every such offence, 


~ Leach > English Schools at the Reformation, 110-114 


School, where the Headmaster was specifically allowed to accept voluntary payments, 


but otherwise was enjomed to teach “ freely ”, according to the Founder’s Will of 
1472, was referred to in 1500 as a “ Free School ”. 


(VCH Lancashire, II, 563 ) 
it may be noted that two Grammar Schools were founded within a few mules of each 
other at the same time in Somerset, Martock Grammar School in 1661 and Langport 
Grammar School in 1668 At Martock a fee of ten shillings a year might be charged 
both to those hving im the Hundred of Martock and to those coming from elsewhere ; at 
Langport the same rule applied to “ foreigners ”, but the local boys were to be tanght 
free. The Langport school was always referred to as the Free Grammar School, but 

e Martock school was never so designated. (V.C H Somerset, II, 456; Somerset 
and Dorset Notes and Queres, XV, 262 ) 


1 14 Charles IT, c 4, s. 8. 


Lancaster Royal Grammar 


tTI 


to forfeit the sum of forty pounds, to be recovered ahd distributed as 


aforesaid.*° 

(Schism Act, 1713.) That every person or persons who shall . . . keep 
any public or private school, or seminary, or teach and instruct any youth 
as tutor or schoolmaster, within that part of great Britain called England, 
the dominion of Wales, or town of Berwick upon Tweed, before such 
person or persons shall have subscribed so much of the said declaration 
and acknowledgement, as 15 before recited, and shali have had and obtained 
a licence from the respective archbishop, bishop, or ordinary of the place, 
under his seal of office (for which the party shall pay one shilling, and no 
mote over and above the.duties payable to Her Majesty for the same) and 
shall be thefeof lawfully convicted, upon an information, presentment or 
indictment, m any of Her Majesty’s courts of record at Westminster, or at 
the Assizes, or before justices of Oyer and Terminer, shall... . be com- 
mitted to the common gaol.** 

In Archbishop Sbeldon’s Orders of 1665 given to all the Bishops of his 
province, it was stated, 

That before the said feast day of our blessed lady St. Mary the virgin, they 
and every of them particularly certify me, how many, and what free schools 
are within their respective dioceses, and where, and by whom founded, and 
how endowed, and the names, Surnames and degrees of the schoolmasters 
and ushers in the said free schools; and also the names, surnames and degrees 
of all other public schoolmasters, and ushers, or instructors, and teachers of 
youth in reading, wnting, grammar, OF other literature, and whether they 
be licensed and by whom; as also of all public mistresses of schools and 
instructors and teachers of young maids or women . . . a 


From this last extract it would appear that the term. “ public school ”’, 
might be interpreted more widely than that of ‘‘ free school ’’, which here 
almost certainly meant a Grammar School. This is made clear also by some of 
the answers given to questions sent out to a large number of parishes by 

the reign of Queen Anne. To the question, “Is 


Archbishop Wake late in 
your parish? Has any Charity School lately been 


there any public school in 
ich?” ‘Amersham, Buckinghamshire, answered in 1712, 


set up in your parisn: 
‘© There are two public or charity schoois endowed ’’, and in 1715, ‘‘ There are 


two public schools endowed in our parish, the one for Grammar, the other for 
writing and reading Enghsh "”.** The term is used with the same meaning in the 
Answers made to the Visitation Articles of the Bishop of Winchester in 1725. 


“ Beddington. There are no public schools in this place’ but there are 2 
or 3 Persons who teach Children to read and sew etc. to whom we commit the 
Poor of our Parish. Godalming. There is no Publick Grammar Schoole; but 

e poor Children of the Parish taught to write and read 


there are some of th 
by one Delarante, Paid out of the moneys collected at the altar.’’** 


a0 47 Charles II, c 2,5 4 
2173 Anne, © 7, S. 3- 
22 Cardwell: Documentary Annals of the Church of England, I, 325 
233G H Trevelyan. Blenheim, 441, note 77. Christ Church, Oxford. Wake MSS 
XXII 
oF cal Collections XX XIX, 84, 92 Winchester Cathedral Library. 
Answers to Bishop Wills’ Visitation Articles, IlI fo 7, 266 (But forty years later the two 
inguished ın a return made by Laurence Sterne to the Visitation 
of the Archbishop of York ın 1764. In this he stated, of his parish of Coxwold, 
ic school endowed by Su John Hart The scholai are only 
taught the Latin and Gree chool also, endowed by the 
same person for oners children im reading English.” 
Letters of Laurence 
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During the samg period the term began to be used in connection with girls’ 
schools to cover school which were certainly private ventures but which might 
be distinguished from the remainder by being boarding-schools of a con- 
siderable size. An instance may be found in The Virgin’s Pattern, written 
by John Bachiler in 1661. This was a eulogy of Susanna Perwich, who had 
been educated at her mother’s school at Hackney and was later an assistant 
there. The school was very successful, numbering at one time over a hundred 
pupils. Bachiler claimed that the book was written 


to refute the opinion of such as greatly blame the education of public 
schools as if they were places of all others most dangerous to corrupt the 
manners of youth; Behold here a great instance to the contrary, besides many 
others that might be named of the very same School, there having been 
always some as virtuous and religious young Gentlewomen brought up there 
as in any private family whatsover. Nor is it difficult to go to the several 
Cities and Counties of this Kingdom and find out the Houses in which many 


of them are surviving, beautiful ornaments of the places where they live, 
either as Virgins, Wives or Matrons.”° 


In 1673 Mrs. Parnell Amye, who had kept a school in Manchester since 
1638, wrote a letter to a parent, in which she said, 


As for your daughters education, I am resaulved to kep no mor a publicks 
col, nor to have aboue 2 gentil women at a tim, that they may be compane, 
on for another; for I am were of great impliment . . . As for her larning 
lessen, I thenke it will not be fet to go to a publick col in the city, but there 
is a menester, that techeth, vere nere the place I dwel, that hath 30 collers. 
He hath 20 shelling a gurle, and, if you see good, I shall inquire of hem if 
he will teck her an our in a day, when his collers are gon.?* 


Defoe in his Essay upon Projects (1697) deprecated the foundation of 
nunnery schools for girls in favour of academies which would “ differ but 
little from public schools wherein such ladies as were willing to study should 
have all the advantages of learning suitable to their genius. He was probably 
thinking of schools like these of Mrs. Perwich and Mrs. Amye. Swift in the 
introduction of his Polite Conversation (published in 1738, but probably written 
about 1710) wrote, “* After the same manner, it were much to be desired, 
that some expert Gentlewomen gone to decay would set up public schools, 
wherein young girls of quality, or great fortunes, might first be taught to 
repeat this following system of conversation.’’ He was certainly thinking of the 


Suerte boarding-schools for girls, which were than known as ‘‘ public 
schools ’’. 


Discussion concerning the comparative merits of education in a school or at 
home is at least as old as Quintilian, who himself referred to public teachers 
(publicis praeceptoribus). Writing about 1670, Lord Clarendon declared: 
` I must rather recommend the education in public schools and communi- 
ties, than under governors and preceptors in the private families of their 
parents, where are only one or two more of the children of that family ’’.78 


25 Cf Dorothy Gardiner English Girlhood at School, 2II-214 


*6 Sara Byrstall: The Story of Manchester High School ; 
op Pei Bis (Mrs y of Manchester High School for Girls, 31. Cf. Gardiner: 


a k Amye was probably of Hugenot origin an 
col and collers ”, suggests a TESA with j école "and e oaan aA a 

27 Quintihan : Institutio Oratorza,I,2 (Utilus sit domi atque intra privatos parietes 
studentem continere an frequentiae scholarum et velut publicis praeceptoribus tradere.) 
Qaintıihandhimself was referred to as teaching ın a public school by St Jerome in 381. 
(Quinctihanus ex Hispania Calaguritanus, qui primus Romae publicam scholam et 
salarium e fisco recepit, claruit (Interpretatio Chronicorum Eusebti IT). 

** Dialogue on Education (Collection of Tracts of Edward, Earl of Clarendon). 
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The publication of John Locke's Some Thoughts on Educatiog in 1693 
provoked a controversy on this subject which was referred to continuously in 
the literature of the eighteenth century.*® An early instance may be found 
in an Essay in The Spectator by Eustace Budgell in 1712. 

I intend to discuss that famous question, ‘‘ Whether the education at a 
public school, or under a private tutor, is to be preferred?” .. . The 
Greeks seemed more inclined to public schools and seminaries . . . In 
short, a private education seems to be the most natural method for the 
forming of a virtuous man; a public education, for making a man of 
business . . . It must be confessed, however, that a person at the head 
of a public school has sometimes so many boys under his direction, that 
it is impossible he should extend a due proportion of his care to each 
of them... In our great schools, indeed, this fault has been of late 
years rectified, so that we have at present not only ingenious men for the 
chief masters, but such as have proper ushers and assistants under them. 
I must nevertheless own, that, for want of the same encouragement in the 
country, we have many a promising genius spdfed and abused in these little 


seminaries *° 
Among a number of other examples these may be cited: 


Roger North: Autobiography (c. 1730). 

This gives me occasion to note the benefit of public schools to youth, 
beyond private teaching by parents or tutors. For there they learn the 
pratique of the world according to their capacities. For there are several 
ages and conditions, as poor boys and rich, and amongst them all the 
characters that can be found among men, as liars, cowards, fighters, 
dunces, wits, debauchees, honest boys, and the rest, and the vanity of folly 
and false dealing, and indeed the mischiefs of immorality in general may 
be observed there. Besides, the boys enter into friendships, combinations, 
factions, and a world of intrigues, which though of small moment, yet in 
quality and instruction the same as among men. And further, boys cer- 
tainly league with equals, which gives them a manage and confidence in 
dealing; teaches them to look before they leap; being often cuffed and put 
to cuff agan; laugh at others’ follies and are laughed at themselves; I 
need not press the advantage this brings to youth, in their learning to be 
men at little cost. I knew the torment of debt for 2s. 6d.; others make 
their first experiment with their whole fortune, which wit bought cannot 
be worth the price, because coming too late is good for nothing. Whereas in 
private teaching, their company is either superiors, inferiors, and if equals, 
but a few, without the liberty and variety of practique as in a populous 
school... 

I know they pretend danger, want of looking after, and the like. As 
for danger, none can live free from accident, and such are most obnoxious 
as are bred least in the way of it, for they are ignorant, and suffer for want 
of comon precautions. Such as are bred in action (as in public schools) 
generally know all dangers that are not very extraordinary and avoid them; 
as for instance, swimming, which if learnt (as I did in such a school), is 
a precaution against all accidents of surprise by water = 

29 Locke did not use the term * public school ’’1n his published works, butin a private 
letter (7 Jan 1684) he used ıt in contrast to private teaching “‘ If thesgirls are also 
by nature very bashful, it would be good that they should go also to dance pubhcly 
in the dancing schools when little till their sheepishness were cured ; but too much of 


the publre schools may not perhaps do well, for of the two, too much shamefacedness 
better becomes a girl than too much confidence” (Correspondence of John Locke 


and Edward Clarke (ed Rand), 104) 
39 Spectator, No 313- (28 February, 1712). 
3t Roger North. Autobiography (ed. A. Jessopp). 12,13 (North was educated at 


Thetford Grammar School). 


Ir4 
Henry Rielding. Joseph Andrews (1742). 

In this interval we shall present our readers with a very curious dis- 
course, as we apprehend it, concerning pubhe schools, which passed between 
Mr. Joseph Andrews and Mr. Abraham Adams... ““ Joseph,” cries 
Adams, screwing up his mouth, “‘ I have found it; I have discovered the 
cause of all the misfortunes which befel him: a public school, Joseph, was 
the cause of all the calamities which he afterwards suffered. Public schools 
are the nurseries of all vice and immorality. All the wicked fellows whom I 
remember at the university were bred at them.—-Ah, Lord! I can remember 
as well as if it was but yesterday a knot of them; they called them King’s 
Scholars, I forget why—very wicked fellows! Joseph, you may thank the 
Lord you were not bred at a public school . . . What shall a man take 
in exchange for his soul? But the masters of great schools trouble about 
no such thing . . . Believe me, child, all that gentleman’s misfortunes arose 
from his being educated at a public school. . .? ‘‘ However, Sir, as you 
are pleased to bid me speak,” says Joseph, “ you know my late master, 
sir Thomas Booby, was ®red at a public school, and he was the finest 
gentleman in all the neighbourhood. And I have often heard him say, if 
he had a hundred boys he would breed them all at the same place. It 
was his opinion, and I have often heard him deliver it, that a boy taken 
from a public school and carried into the world, will learn more in one year 
than one of a private education will in five. He used to say that the school 
itself initiated him in a great way (I remember that was his very expression), 
for great schools are little societies, where a boy of any observation may 
see in epitome what he will afterwards find in the world at large.’’__"' Hine 
tac lachrymae: for that very reason,” quoth Adams, ‘I prefer a private 
school, where boys may be kept in innocence and ignorance.” . . . “ Be 
sides, I have often heard my master say that the discipline practised in 
public schools was much better than that in private ’’.*? 


Oliver Goldsmith: Essay in “‘ The Bee ” (17509). 


A boy will learn more true wisdom in a public school in a year, than by 
a private education in five.** 


Vicesimus Knox: Liberal Education (1781). 


I am aware that what I have advanced in favour of public education, 
be attributed to a regard to my 
over a public school.* 


, : may 
own interest, since it is my lot to preside 


William Bowles: Memorandums of Doctor Johnson (1784). 


He (Doctor Johnson) was clear in his opinion that a mixed education 


partly at school and partly in the father’s house is best. I found him no 
great advocate for public schools.** 


James Boswell: Life of Doctor Johnson (1791). 


_ More is learned in public than in private schools from emulation: there 
is the collision of mind with mind, or the radiation of many minds pointing 
to one centre.** 


Jane Austen: Sense and Sensibility (1798). 


But whilg she wondered at the difference of the two oun, i 
! men, she did 
not find that the emptiness and conceit of the one nut be at ail out of 


*2 Op. cit., Book III, Chapter 5. 
ne The Bee, No 6 (10 Nov, 1759) 
2788 oP tied oe XXIX. (Dr. Knox was Headmaster of Tonbridge School from 
35 Boswell’s Life of Johnson (ed. G. B Hiand L F P 
h . G. owell), IV, > 
** Sub anno 1775. Ibid (From “a few of Johnson’s sayings") II, Pr 
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charity with the modesty and worth of the other. Why they werg different? 
Robert explained to her himself in the course of a gu@rter of an hour's 
conversation: for, talking of his brother, and lamenting the extreme 
gaucherie which he really believed kept him from mixing in proper society, 
he candidly and generously attributed it much less to any natural deficiency, 
than to the misfortune of a private education; while he himself, though 
probably without any particular, any material superiority by nature, merely 
from the advantage of a public school, was as well fitted to mix in the world 


as any other man. 

‘ Upon my soul,” he added, ‘’ I believe it is nothing more: and so I often 
tell my mother, when she is grieving about if. ‘ My dear Madam,’ I always 
say to her, ‘ you must make yourself easy. The evil is now irremediable, 
and it has been entirely your own doing. Why would you be persuaded 
by my uncle, Sir Robert, against your own judgment, to place Edward 
under private tuition, at the most critical time of his life? If you had 
only sent hım to Westminster as well as myself, instead of sending him to 
Mr. Pratt’s, all this would have been prevented.’ This is the way in which 
I always consider the matter, and my mother is perfectly convinced of her 

37 


error.” 
S. T. Coleridge: Table Talk (8 July, 1833). 
I am clear for public schools as the general rule; but for particular 
children private education may be proper. For the purpose of moving at 
ease in the best English society—-mind, I don’t call the London exclusive 
the defect of a public education upon the 


clique the best English society— 
plan of our great schools and Oxford and Cambridge is hardly to be 


supplied. 

The subject was dealt with very fully in two works, published in 1785. 
Cowper's Tirocinium or A Review of Schools was a violent attack on the public 
schools and a plea for private education at home or in smaller schools. 


Though from ourselves the mischief more proceeds, 
For public schools ‘tis public folly breeds.** 


Richard Cumberland, in two essays in The Observer, describes the career 


of twin brothers. 
Unfortunately for Euphorion he had no partialities of his own, for the 
good gentleman had had little or no education himself: the clergyman of 
the parish preached up the moral advantages of private tuition, the lawyer, 
his next peighbour, dazzled his imagination with the connexions and know- 
ledge of the world to be gained in a public school. . . . Geminus was 
put under private tuition of the clergyman above mentioned, and Gemellus 
was taken up to town by the lawyer to be entered at Westminster school.** 


It was from this long drawn out controversy that the present use of the 
term, “‘ public school’’, to refer only to a limited number of endowed 


Grammar Schools, may be held to spring. It was a debate which could only 
affect the wealthier classes, as they alone could afford for their children a 
private education of one kind or another. In this controversy, therefore, 


when a public school was referred to, it would be one to which a comparatively 
wealthy man would be prepared to send his children. Perhaps this may be 
seen most clearly in a passage from Maria and R. L. Edgeworth’s Essays on 
Practical Education (1798). The authors were no supporters of the ordinary 


21 Op cit, Chapter 36. 
sse Cowper had been at Westminster. (Correspondence of W. Cowper fed 
Wright) I, 239-42.) 
Cumberland had himself been educated at Westminster. 


s? Observer, Nos. 36 and 37- 
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grammar school cyrriculum, but they were ready to admit that some of these 
schools possessed Social advantages which might outweigh the benefits to be 
derived from a private education. 


It would, therefore, be in every respect impolitic and cruel to disgust those 
with public schools, who have no other resource for the education of their 
families. There is another reason which has perhaps operated upon many 
in the middle ranks of life, unperceived, and which determines them in 
favour of public education. Persons of narrow fortune, or persons who have 
acquired wealth in business are often desirous of breeding up their sons to 
the liberal professions; and they are conscious that the company, the 
language, and the style of life, which their children would be accustomed 
to at home, are beneath what would be suited to their future professions. 
Public schools efface this rusticity, and correct the faults of provincial 
dialect: in this point of view they are highly advantageous. We strongly 
recommend it to such parents to send their children to large public schools, 
to Eton or Westminster; not to any small school; much less to one in their 
own neighbourhood. Small schools are apt to be filled with persons of 
neatly the same stations, and out of the same neighbourhood: from the 
circumstances they contribute to perpetuate uncouth antiquated idioms, 
and many of those obscure prejudices which cloud the intellect in the future 
business of life. . . .* 


During the eighteenth century the practice grew up of referring to certain 
of the larger and more famous Grammar Schools as ‘‘ great schools’. This 
may be seen in the quotations given from Budgell’s Essay and from Fielding’s 
Joseph Andrews. Steele, who had been a boy at Charterhouse, wrote in a 
famous Essay in The Spectator in 1711, 


No one who had gone through what they call a great school, but must 
remember to have seen children of excellent and ingenuous natures, as has 
afterwards appeared in their manhood; I say, no man has passed through 
this way of education, but must have seen an ingenuous creature expiring 
with shame, with pale looks, beseeching sorrow, and silent tears, throw up 
its honest eyes, and kneel on its tender knees to an inexorable blockhead 
to be forgiven the false quantity of a word in making a Latin verse. 


The Spartan boy who suffered the fox which he had stolen and hid under 
his coat, to eat into his bowels, I dare say had not half the wit or petulance 
which we learn at great schools among us: but the glorious sense of honour, 


or rather fear of shame, which he demonstrated in that action, was worth 
all the learning in the world without it.¢! 


Chesterfield, in a letter to Cheverix, Bishop of Waterford, in 1752, used the 
term when entering on the controversy about the merits of a private eddcation. 
_Your son is of an age to enable you to guess a little at his turn and 
disposition, and to direct his education accordingly. If you would have 
him be a very learned man, you must certainly send him to some great 


2 


at Charterhouse from 1776 to 1778). 
+1 Spectator, No. 157. (30 August, 1711). 
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school; but if you would have him be a better thing, a very honest man, 
you should have him à portée of your own inspections At those gredt 
schools, the heart is wholly neglected by those who ought to form it, and 
is consequently left open to temptation and ill examples, 4t 

Other cxamples may be found in various sayings of Doctor Johnson. 
James Boswell: Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides with Doctor Johnson. 


Dr. Johnson wondered that a man should send his son so far off, when 
there were so many good schools in England. He said, “ At a great school 
there is all the splendour and illumination of many minds; the radiance of 
all is concentrated in each, or at least reflected upon each. But we must 
own that neither a dull boy, nor an idle boy, will do so well at a great 
school as at a private one. For at a great school there are always boys 
enough to do well easily, who are sufficient to keep up the credit of the 
schoo]; and after whipping being tried to no purpose, the dull or idle boys 
are left at the end of a class, having the appearance of going through the 
course, but learning nothing at all. Such boys may do good at a private 
school, where constant attention is paid to them, and they are watched. 
So that the question of publick or private education is not properly a general 
one, but whether one or the other is best for my son.’’4? 


James Boswell: Life of Doctor Johnson. 
There is now less flogging in our great schools than formerly, but then 
less is learned there; so that what the boys get at one end they lose at the 


other. ** 

We talked of education at great schools; the advantages and disadvantages 
of which Johnson displayed in a luminous manner; but his arguments 
preponderated so much in favour of the benefit which a boy of good parts 
might receive at one of them, that I have reason to believe Mr. Murray 
was very much influenced by what he had heard to-day, in his determination 
to send his own son to Westminster school. I have acted in the same 
manner with regard to my own two sons; having placed the eldest at Eton 
and the second at Westminster. I cannot say which is best.* 


Lord Grenville: Speech on East Indian Affairs. (9g April 1813.) 

The most obvious course would be, to choose the young men who are 
destined for the civil service by free competition and public examination 
from our great schools and universities.‘*s 

The term continued to be employed in the nineteenth century, as may 
seen in two letters of Thomas Arnold. 

My opinions on this point (expulsion) might, perhaps generally be 
considered as disqualifying me for the situation of master of a great school.* 

It seems to me that we have not enough of co-operation in our system 
of public education, including both the great schools and Universities.‘ 

Numerous instances, however, show that the term ‘“‘ public school ’’, was 
coming to be used, in popular speech, in the more restricted sense towards, the 
end of the eighteenth century. (An earlier instance, showing the unconcious 
tendency to confine the scope of the term, may be found in N. Amhurst’s 
Terrae Fikus, No. III (1721), “ To give a just account of the state of the 
University of Oxford, I must begin where every freshmen . begins, with 


411 Miscellaneous Works, IV, 243, 4 

4: Op cf (ed Pottle and Bennett), 60 (22 August, 1773). 

42 Sub anno 1775 Op cst (ed Hill and Powell), Il, 407. 

tt Sub anno 1776 Op. ext (ed Hill and Powell), III, 12 

s4a Hansard, XXV, 727 

46 Stanley Life py Correspondence of Thomas Arnold, I, 73. {21 Oct 1827) 
a Ibid, I, 347. (28 Jan 1835). 
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«admission and matriculation. ... If he comes elected from any public school, 
aS from Westminster, Winchester, or Merchant-Taylors, to be admitted upon 
the foundation of any college . . .’’.)* 


Mrs. Piozzi: Anecdotes of the late Samuel Johnson (1786). 


It was on that occasion that I remember his saying, ‘‘ A boy should never 
be sent to Eton or Westminster school before he is twelve years old at 
least; for if in his years of babyhood he ’scapes that general and tran- 
scendent knowledge without which life is perpetually put to a stand, he 
will never get it at a public school, where if he does not learn Latin and 
Greek, he learns nothing.’’«* 

Edward Gibbon: Memoirs of my Life and Writings (1788). 

I shall always be ready to join in the common opinion, that our public 
schools, which have produced so many eminent characters, are the best 
adapted to the genius and constitution of the English people ... For 


myself, I must be content with a very small share of the civil and literary 
fruits of a public school.** 


Lord Shelburne (1800-1805). 


(Lord Chatham declared) that he scarce observed a boy who was not 
cowed for life at Eton; that a public school might suit a boy of turbulent, 
forward disposition, but would not do where there was any gentleness. 


William Hayley: The Life of William Cowper (1806). 
It appears a strange process in education, to send a tender child, from 
a long residence in the house of a female oculist, immediately into all 


the hardships that a little delicate boy must have to encounter at a public 
school.*? 


John Wooll: Biographical Memoirs of Joseph Warton (1806). 


The fatigues arising from the management and instruction of a public 
school, demanded those exertions to which the Doctor’s advanced time of 
life now became incompetent.*? 


At the same time the use of the term to denote any kind of Endowed 
Grammar School was not entirely given up. Thus Richard Graves, educated 
at Abingdon Grammar School from 1728 to 1732, wrote in his Recollections 
of some particulars in the life of the late William Shenstone (1788), ‘‘ Having 
been elected from a public school in the vicinity of Oxford, and brought with 
me the character of a tolerably good graecian.’’** Nehemiah Lambert, 
Headmaster of Wilson’s Grammar School, Camberwell, from 1687 to 1700, 
was referred to in the Governors’ Minute-books as “‘ a great benefactor to 
the public school ’’.** Dr. Ralph Heathcote stated in his memoirs (c. 1790) 
that he was in Apni, 1736, “‘ removed to the public school of Chesterfield, 


“7 Reminiscences of Oxford by Oxford Men {ed L M Quiller Couch) Oxford 
Historical Society, 68 
#8 Johnsonian Miscellantes (ed. G. B HM), I, 294, 5. 
“Op cit (ed. G B Hill), 39, 40. (Gibbon was at Westminster ın 1749 and 1750). 
t Fitzmaurice Life of Lord Shelburne, I, 72. (From an Autobiographical Sketch 
written by Shelburne between 1800 and 1805. Chatham, who was at Eton from 1718 
to 1726, died in 1778. It was about 1770 that he decided not to send his son, William 
Pitt, to Eton),, 
5 Op cit., 1, IL. 
$ op cit, 77. (Warton was Headmaster of Winchester from 1766 to 1793 ) 
p cit, 13 
VCH Surrey II, 214 (2 April 1688 This ıs the first instance of the term in 
the Minute Rooks of the School It is used subsequently on several occasions until 
1843, but always with reference to the twelve Foundationers in contrast to the other 
pupils who paid fees) And see Laurence Sterne’s Answer to the Visitation of the 
, Archbishop of York, supra, page 111, note 24 
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where I continued 5 years under the Rev. W. Burrow, a yery ingenious as 
well as humane person, and who was more than ordinarily skilled in the 
Greek,’’*> Thomas Blore’s An Account of the Public Schools, Hospitals and 
other Charitable Foundations in Stamford, published in 1813, which criticised 
the administration of Stamford Charities, referred to all kinds of endowed 
schoddls as public schools. Dr. Goodall, Provost of Eton College, giving 
evidence in 1818 before the Select Committee on the Education of the Lower 
Orders, used the term to cover Grammar Schools of all types.°* 


An early example of the popular impression of a definite list of schools 
referred tq as Public Schools may be found m The Farington Diary, under 
the date 26 September, 1806. 


Public Schools were spoken of. Dr, Gretton keeps a private one at 
Taplow. He said the bane of the public schools is that the parents of many 
of the boys fill their pockets with Bank Notes, and opportunity is allowed 
for the expenditure of ıt viciously. He described the character of three great 
schools by saying that the youth at Eaton are dissipated gentlemen: those 
at Westminster dissipated with a little of the Blackguard; and those at 
St. Paul’s School the most depraved of all. He said Eaton is at present 
upon a sad footing; the Master, Dr. Goodall, having lost much of his 
authority from want of resolution. He expelled a boy some time since, 
which being opposed by a youth of the sixth (the highest) form, he gave way 
and recalled the Boy and of course in so yielding is subject to objections 
of that form. He said Rugby School is also open upon a bad footing. In 
it are many of the sons of gentlemen, but more of those who are the sons 
of manufacturers at Birmingham, Wolverhampton, etc., who having little 
sentiment of the disgrace of anything dishonourable, act as their inclinations 
lead them. He said in his school, no Boy, though some are eighteen years 
of age, expends mote while at school than two guineas a year. He desires 
the parents not to give them more than one guinea, and if they acquire 
more, he gives them a shilling at a time. At Harrow also, he said, the boys 


are gentlemen.*’ 


In 1810 Sidney Smith, in an Article in The Edinburgh Review, made the 
first attempt to define a public school, ın the sense in which the term had come 


to be generally applied. 

By a public school, we mean an endowed place of education of old 
standing, to which the sons of gentlemen resort in considerable numbers, 
and where they continue to reside, from eight or nine, to eighteen years of 
age. We do not give this as a definition which would have satisfied 
Porphyry or Duns-Scotus, but as one sufficiently accurate for our purpose. 
The characteristic features of these schools are, their antiquity, the numbers, 
and the ages of the young people who are educated at them. . . 


Almost every conspicuous person ıs supposed to have been educated at 
public schools; and there are scarcely any means (as it is imagined) of 
making an actual comparison; and yet, great as the rage is, and long has 
been, for public schools, ıt is very remarkable, that the most eminent men 
in every art and science have not been educated at public schools; and this 
is true, even if we include, in the term of public schools, ngt only Eton, 
Winchester and Westminster, but the Charterhouse, St. Paul’s School, 





85. Nichols Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century, I, 531 

8 Third Report from the Select Committee on the Education of the Lower Orders 
(1818), 71. 

»* Farington Diary, IV, 6 
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Merchant Taylors’, Rugby, and every school in England, at all conducted 
upon the plan ©f the three first.** 


In 1816 was published R. Ackermann’s History of the Public Schools, which 
dealt only with Winchester, Eton, Westminster, Charterhouse, St. Paul’s, 
Merchant Taylors’, Harrow, Rugby, and Christ’s Hospital.** 


Brougham’s abortive Bill of 1820, dealing with the endowed Grammar 
Schools, had excluded from its operation the Cathedral Schools and Eton, 
Westminster, Winchester, Harrow, Charterhouse and Rugby. This drew 
from Samuel Butler, Head Master of Shrewsbury, A Second Letter to Henry 
Brougham (1821). In this he laid down four criteria to distinguish the Public 
Schools, all of which, he claimed, could be satisfied by Shrewsbury. A 
Public School should be, 


I. A school open to the public, i.e. a school to which persons from all 
parts of the kingdom are in the habit of sending their children for education, 

2. One at which boys are educated in the higher departments of literature, 
with a view to their entrance into public life. 

3- One of ample foundation, endowed with valuable exhibitions. 

4. One in which the numbers and competition are so great, that the boys 


educated there distinguished themselves by obtaining public honours at 
the Universities. 


The connection of the Public Schools with the Universities is referred to 
incidentally by a number of writers. Like the Grammar Schools of the 
Middle Ages and the sixteenth century they were regarded as forming in some 
sense part of the same system, and, as a result, for a school to send a fair 
proportion of pupils to the Universities came to be regarded as one of the 
distinguishing marks of a Public School. These instances may be given: 

Bishop Berkeley: Essay in The Guardian (1713). 

Hence I regard our public schools and universities, not only as nurseries 
of men for the service of the church and state, but also as places designed 
to teach mankind the most refined luxury, to raise the mind to its due 
perfection, and give it a taste for those entertainments which afford the 


highest transport, without the grossness or remorse that attend vulgar 
enjoyments.°* 


Conyers Middleton: History of the Life of M. Tullius Cicero (1741). 
Dedication to Lord John Hervey. 


But Your Lordship has a different way of thinking, and by Your 
Education in a public School and University, has learnt from Your earliest 
youth, that no fortune can exempt a man from pains, who desires to dis- 
tinguish himself from the vulgar; and that it is folly in any condition of 
life, to aspire to a superior character, without a superior virtue and industry 
to support it.*° 


Henry Fielding: Joseph Andrews (1747). 
She therefore resolved to persuade her son, if possible, to that which 


she imagined would well supply all that he might have learned at a public 
school or university—this is what they commonly call travelling.“ 


68 Edinburgh Review, XXXII, 327, 329, 330 

5° Those educated at Christ’s Hospital certainly thought of themselves as members 
of a public school “ The Christ’s Hospital or Blue-coat boy, has a distinctive character 
of his own, as far removed from the abject qualities of a common chanty-boy as it 1s 
from the disgusting forwardness of a lad brought up at some other of the public schools ” 
rca POE of Christ's Hospital (1813) ). “ Readers who have been at a 
pubiic school may guess the consequence ” (Leigh Hunt : . (1850) )- 

sa The G#ardtan, No 62. (May az. 171 n j AOAR: ORAA] 


* Op cst, I, vu (Hervey had been at Westminster). 
*1 Op cit., Book II, chapter 7. 
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Henry Fielding: Tom Jones (1749). 

This worthy man having observed the imperfect institutfon of our public 
schools, and the many vices which boys were there hable to learn, had 
resolved to educate his nephew, as well as the other lad, whom he had in 
a manner adopted, in his own house; where he thought their morals would 
escape all that danger of being corrupted to which they would be unavoid- 
ably exposed in any Public school or university.*? 

Samuel Johnson: A Dictionary of the English Language (1755). 

Academy. A place of education, in contradistinction to the universities 
or public schools. The thing, and therefore the name, is modern. 


Reference may be made also to the quotation already given from Coleridge’s 
Table Talk (8 July, 1833), and to Thomas Amold’s letter of 1835. 


The Clarendon Commussion, which reported in 1864, was set up to inquire 
into the revenues, management, studies and instruction of ‘‘ Certain Colleges 
and Schools ’’. In their report they stated, with regard to these schools, 


From the prominent positions they have long occupied as places of 
instruction for the wealthier classes, and from the general but by no means 
exact resemblance of their systems of discipline and teaching, they have 
become especially identified with what in this country is commonly called 
Public School Education. We adopt for the present a phrase which is 
popular and sufficiently intelligible, without attempting to define its precise 
meaning. Public School Education, as it exists in England and in England 
alone, has grown up chiefly within their walls, and has been propagated 
from them; and, though now surrounded by younger institutions of a like 
character, and of great and increasing importance, they are still, in common 
estimation, its acknowledged types, as they have for several generations been 
its principal centres.** 

On the other hand it is clear that the term had no precise significance in 
the public mind. One witness, for instance, writing about the mathematical 
attainments of the pupils from ‘‘ the great public schools ’’, dealt with those 
from Merchant Taylors’ as coming from one of the “‘ other schools ”?, although 
it was included in the scope of the inquiry.“ Grant Duff, speaking in the 
debate in the House of Commons on the Report, referred to Shrewsbury 
as ‘‘ on the boundary line, I think we may say, between the public schools 
usually so called and the other endowed schools of the country ’’.** But 
an assistant master at St. Paul’s included in a list of *‘ the various Public 
Schools’, besides the nine schools of the Inquiry, King Edward’s School 
(Birmingham), Bromsgrove, Cheltenham, Christ’s Hospital, City of London, 

Repton and Rossall.* However, the Act which 


King’s College School, 
followed the report of the Commission and dealt with seven out of the nine 


schools, was styled The Public Schools Act of 1868.°7 

The ¥aunton Commission, which issued its report in 1868, had considerable 
difficulty in deciding what the term was intended to convey. They excluded 
‘the charitable foundations, where a limited number of boys selected as 
objects of charity, are clothed, fed and instructed, such as Colston’s and Queen 
Flizabeth’s at Bristol, and many others ’’, on the grounds that ‘ they cannot 
be considered as instances, for from their nature they are confined to a 


èa cıt, Book ITT, chapter 

e: aan of Publsc Schoobs eae. I, 3. (The Schools were Eton, Winchester, 
Westminster, Charterhouse, St Paul’s, Merchant Taylors’, Harrow, Rugby and 
Shrewsbury} 

© Report of Public Schools Commission, I, 25; 26. 

65 Hansard, 3rd Series, CLXXV 125, 6 

6 Report of Public Schools Commission, If, $3. 

#7 31 and 32 Victoria, c. 118, S. I 
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favoured, few ’’.*® They included ‘‘ schools giving a fair general education, 
but laying specifl stress on such mechanical and physical sciences as shall 
best assist the scholars who are intended for manufacturing or mechanical 
pursuits ’’, and gave Bristol Trades School as ‘‘ the most noticeable instance ”’ 
brought before them.** They used the term, ‘‘ public schools ’’, “ to com- 
prise both endowed and propnetary schools ’’, but stated later that “ on 
the other hand, proprietary schools are not uncommonly private schools in 
this respect, that they do not admit to the benefits of the instruction any 
and every applicant of whatever social position he may be. It is this freedom 
of admission which gives endowed schools a special claim to the title of 
pubhc schools.’’7° Again, they allowed that, while ‘‘ almost all private schools 
rest in some degree on social distinctions, the Grammar Schools know nothing 
of such distinctions at all. . . . This is indeed the main title that these 
schools have to the appellation of public schools.’’7 Finally the Commission 
recommended *‘ that facilities should everywhere be given to the people to 
establish public schools of their own. We believe that recourse must be 
had to rates, if this object is to be effectually attamed ’’.72 Most of the 
witnesses before the Commission showed that they had a more restricted 
view of the meaning of the term. Thus the Headmaster of Marlborough 
agreed that “ the class of boys who go to your school rather places it in 
the rank of the great public schools than in what may be called the muddle- 
class schools ”'.”* The Headmaster of Repton stated, ‘‘ For some time past 
the school has been claiming, and has virtually attained, the position of a 
public school; that is, we have boys of the same rank as the public schools: 

our system 1s the same; they are doing as well at the Universities, and 

they come from, I may say, all parts of the world.’’’* The Headmaster of 
Uppingham agreed that his school ‘‘ is very much what Harrow is, a success- 

ful public school built upon a small endowment in an almost country 
village 75S The Headmaster of Wellington regarded Birmingham as an 
endowed school rather than a public school.”* But the Headmaster of King 
Edward VI’s School, Southampton, said that by a public school he meant 
an endowed schoo], adding, ‘‘ I myself am a public school man in that sense. 

I was at Uppingham for six years and at Bradford.’”’"" The Girls’ Public 

Day School Company (1873) presumably chose its title as a sign that it was 

meeting the recommendation of James Bryce, one of the Commissioners of 

the Taunton Inquiry, for “‘ the establishment of schools for girls under proper 

authority and supervision; it would be most desirable to provide in every town 

large enough a day school for girls under public management.’’ These schools 

were founded as a deliberate contrast to the numerous private schools for 

girls which then formed almost the only provision for their education. The 

schools themselves, however, were all styled ‘‘ High Schools,’’’® 


But perhaps the best evidence of the popular use of the term at this period 
may be found in Dickens’ Great Expectations (1860), when the ex-convict, 
Magwitch, is telling Pip of his association with the swindler, Compeyson. 


‘3 Report of Schools Inquiry Commission I, 102. 

8 SIC,1, 103 

7# SIC., 1, 105. 

71S 1C., 1, 297 

72SIC, 1, 656 

7B SIC, TV@ 399 (4025) 

SIC, IV, 444 (4419). 

% SIC, V, 104 (10,002). 

"SIC, IV, 484 (4950). 

" SIC, TIV, 457 (4575). 

“Sit had erigmally been intended to call the Manchester High School for Girls, 
founded in 1873, “ The Manchester Public Day School for Girls ”, but the titie was 
changed on the appointment of Miss Day as the first Headmistress (Sara Burstall 

+ The Story of the Manchester High School for Girls, 35). 
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He set up fur a gentleman, this Compeyson, and he’d been to a public 
boarding-schoo] and had learning. He was a smooth one to ide and 
was a dab at the ways of gentlefolks. 

With this we may compare an example of the connotation given to the 
term within the world of the schools themselves, which shows clearly that 
it had come to carry an exclusive meaning of no small social value. 


The Schools, Shrewsbury, 
February 27, 1866. 


Dear Sir, 

I write to ask if a match between Westminster and Shrewsbury can 
be arranged for this season? The most convenient date for us would be 
any day in the week beginning June 17. We shall be happy to play on 
any ground in London which you may select.—Yours etc., 


J. SPENCER Purs, Capt. 


To the Captain of the Westminster Eleven. 
Westminster, March 5, 1866. 


SIR, 
The Captain of the Westminster Eleven is sorry tc disappoint Shrewsbury, 
but Westminster plays no schools except Public Schools, and the general 
feeling in the school quite coincides with that of the Committee of the 
Public Schools Club, who issue this list of public schools—Charterhouse, 


Eton, Harrow, Rugby, Westminster and Winchester, 


Yours truly, 
E. OLIVER, Capt. 


To the Captain of the Shrewsbury Eleven. 
The Schools, Shrewsbury, March 9, 1866. 


SIR, 
I cannot allow your answer to my first letter to pass unnoticed. I have 
only to say that a school, which we have Camden's authority for stating 
was the most important school in England at a time when Westminster 
was unknown, which Her Majesty has included in the list of public schools 
by the royal commission, and which, according to the report of the com- 
missioners, is more distinctly public than any other school, cannot be 
deprived of its rights as a public school by the assertions of a West- 
minster boy, or by the dictum of the self-styled Public Schools Club. I 
regret to find from your letter that the Captain of the Westminster Eleven 
has yet to learn the first lesson of a true public school education, the 
behaviour due from one gentleman to another 
I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
J SPENCER PHILLIPS. 


To the Captain of the Westminster Eleven 7° 
Matthew Arnold, in 1864, accepted the same resti icted interpretation. 
‘© The English public school produces the finest boys in the world... But 
79 y CC. Cricket Scores and Biographies IX , 469, 479. (Compare the entry in 
the Westminster Cricket Ledger of July 1818- “ A challenge was also sent to us 
ket, which was very properly refused, not 


by the Charterhouse to play them at cric 
only on account of their being inferior players, but because ıt was thoeght beneath 
Westminster to accept a challenge from a private school ” (The M.C.C., 1787-1937, 


59) ). 
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then there are only some five or six schools in England to produce this 
specimen-hoy, afd they cannot produce him cheap.’’*? 


Finally, it may be noted that in the Report of the Bryce Commission (1895) 
the schools coming under the Public Schools Act were referred to as “ the 
seven ‘ great public schools ’ ’’,*" and that ‘‘ public secondary schools ”’ yere 
said to “‘ fall into three classes; (a) endowed schools, (b) municipal or county 
council schools, (c) public elementary schools founded for subjects that lie 
beyond or outside the standards.” ‘‘ The public school, whether endowed or 


rate-founded and supported, is the property of no man, and as a property 
does not yield profit to any man.’’®? 


APPENDIX B 


(i) List of Schools in England and Wales in membership of the Governing Bodies’ Association 
at the time of publication of this Report 


INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS 


Ackworth School 
Aldenham School 
Ampleforth College 
Ardıngly College 
Beaumont College 
Bedales School 
Bloxham School 
Bootham School 
Bradfield College 
Brighton College 
Bromsgrove School 
Bryanston School 
Canford School 
Charterhouse 
Cheltenham College 
Christ College, Brecon 
Christ’s Hospital 

City of London School 
Clayesmore School 
Clifton College 
Cranleigh School 
Dean Close School, Cheltenham 
Denstone College 
Douai School 

Dover College 
Downside School 
Dulwich College 
Durham School 
Eastbourne College 
Ellesmere College 
Epsom College 

Eton College 

Felsted School 
Giggleswick School 
Gresham's School, Holt 
Haileybury and I S College 
Harrow School 


Harrow, Lower School of John Lyon 


Highgate Schoot 
Hurstpierpoint College 
Kelly College, T£vistock 
King’s College, Taunton 
King's School, Bruton 
King’s School, Canterbury 


King’s School, Ely 

King’s School, Rochester 
Kingswood School, Bath 
Lancing College 

Leighton Park School 

Leys School (The) 
Liverpool College 
Llandovery College 

Malvern College 
Marlborough College 
Mercers’ School 

Merchant Taylors’ School 
Milt Hill School 

Monkton Combe School 
Mount St. Mary’s College, Spinkhill 
Nautical College, Pangbourne 
Oundle School 

Radley College 

Rendcomb College 

Repton School 

Rossall School 

Rugby School 

Rydal School, Conway 

St. Edmund’s School, Canterbury 
St. Edward’s School, Oxford 
St George’s School, Harpenden 
St Lawrence College 

St. Paul’s School 

Sedbergh School 

Sherborne School 
Shrewsbury School 
Stonyhurst College 

Stowe School 

Tonbndge School 

Trent College 

Uppingham School 
Wellingborough School 
Wellington College 
Westminster School 
Winchester College 

Worksop College 

Wrekin College 

Wycliffe College 


“M. Arndid: A French Eton, 38. 
ka Report of Secondary Education Commission, I, 41. 
Report of Secondary Education Commission, I, 137 
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Direct GRANT AND AIDED* SCHOOLS 


Abingdon School King Edward VI Scho8l, Southampton 

Archbishop Holgate’s Grammar School, King’s College School, Wimbledon 
York King’s School, Chester 

Bancroft’s School King’s School, Macclesfield (The) 

Barnard Castle School King’s School, Worcester 

Bedford School Lancaster Royal Grammar School 

Bedford Modern School Leeds Grammar School 

Berkhamsted School Lmcoln School 

Birkenhead School Magdalen College School, Oxford 

Bishop's Stortford College Manchester Grammar School 

Blundell's School Merchant Taylor’s School, Crosby 

Bolton School Monmouth School 

Bradford Grammar School Newcastle (Staffs) High School 

Brentwood School Newcastle-upon-Tyne Grammar School 

Bristol Grammar School Nottingham High School 

Bury Grammar School Oakham School 

Caterham School Perse School, Cambndge 

Chigwell School Plymouth College 

Coatham School Portsmouth Grammar School 

Cranbrook School Queen Mary’s School, Walsall 

Culford School St. Albans School 

Dauntsey’s School St. Peter’s School, York 

Dorchester Grammar School Stamford School 

Eltham College Stockport Grammar School 

Exeter School Taunton School 

Framlingham College Truro School 

Haberdashers’ Aske’s School University College School 

Hereford Cathedral School Wakefield Grammar School 

Hulme Grammar School, Oldham Warwick, King’s School 

Hulme’s Grammar School, Manchester Whitgift School 

Hymer’s College, Hull Whuitgift Middle School 

Ipswich School Wolverhampton Grammar School 

King Edward VI School, Norwich Woodhouse Grove School 


(ai) List of Schools in England and Wales in membership of the Headmasters’ Conference 
at the time of publication of this Report (excluding the Royal Naval College, Dartmouth). 


INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS 


Aldenham School Epsom College 
Ampleforth College Eton College 
Ardingly College Felsted School 


Beaumont College Giggleswick School 
Bloxham School Gresham's School, Holt 


Bootham School Haileybury and I.S. College 
Bradfield College Harrow School: 

Brighton College Harrow, Lower School of John Lyon 
Bromsgrove School Highgate School 

Bryanston School Hurstpierpoint College 

Canford School Kelly College, Tavistock 
Charterhouse King’s College, Taunton 


Cheltenham College King’s School, Bruton 
Christ College, Brecon King’s School, Canterbury 
Christ’s Hospital King’s School, Ely 

City of London School King’s School, Rochester 
Clayesmore School Kingswood School, Bath 
Clifton College Lancing College 

Cranleigh School Leighton Park School 


Dean Close School, Cheltenham Leys School (The) 

Denstone College Liverpool College 

Douai School Llandovery College 
Malvern College 


Dover College 

Downside School Marlborough College 
Dulwich College Mercers’ School — 
Durham School Merchant Taylors’ School 
Eastbourne College Mill Hill School 
Ellesmere College Monkton Combe School 


rr 
* The Aided Schools are admitted under a special clause of the Regulations of the 
Association. 


‘Mount SË. Mary’s€ollege, Spinkhil 
Oundle School 

Radley College 

Repton School 

Rossall School 

Rugby School 

Rydal School, Conway 

St. Bees School 

St. Edmund’s School, Canterbury 
St. Edward’s School, Oxford 

St. John’s School, Leatherhead 
St. Paul’s School 

Sedbergh School 

Sherborne School 
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Shrewsbury School 
Stonyhurst College 
Stowe School 
Tonbndge School 
Trent College 
Uppingham School 
Wellingborough School 
Wellington College 
Westminster School 
Winchester College 
Worksop College 
Wrekin College 
Wycliffe College 


DIRECT Grant, AIDED, AND MAINTAINED SCHOOLS 


Abingdon School 
Alleyn’s School 


Archbishop Holgate’s Grammar School, 


York 
Bancroft’s School 
Barnard Castle School 
Battersea Grammar School 
Bedford School 
Bedford Modern School 
Berkhamsted School 
Birkenhead School 
Bishop’s Stortford College 
Bishop Wordsworth’s School, Salisbury 
Blackburn Grammar School 
Blundell's School 
Bolton School 
Bradford Grammar School 
Brentwood School 
Bridlington School 
Bristol Grammar Schooi 
Bury Grammar School 
Cambridge and County High School 
Carhsle Grammar School 
Caterham School 
Chigwell School 
Coatham School 
Cooper’s School 
Cranbrook School 
Crypt School, Gloucester 
Cuiford School 
Dauntsey’s School 
Dorchester Grammar School 
Eltham College 
Emanuel School 
Exeter School 
Framlingham College 
Haberdashers’ Aske’s School 
Haverfordwest Grammar School 
Hereford Cathedral School 
High Wycombe Royal Grammar School 
Hulme Grammar School, Oldham 
Hulme’s Gra School, Manchester 
Hymer’s College, Hull 
Ipswich School 
King Edward’s School, Birmingham 
King Edward VII School, Lytham 
King Edward VI School, Norwich 
King Edward VI School, Southampton 
King Edward VI School, Stafford 
King Edward VI School, Stourbridge 


King Henry VIII School, Coventry 
King’s College School, Wimbledon 
King’s School, Chester 

King’s School, Macclesfield (The) 
King’s School, Worcester 
Lancaster Royal Grammar School 
Leeds Grammar School 

Lincoln School 

Magdalen College School, Oxford 
Maidstone Grammar School 
Manchester Grammar School 
Merchant Taylor’s School, Crosby 
Monmouth School 

Newcastle (Staffs) High School 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne Grammar School 
Newport (Mon ) High School 
Newport (Salop) Grammar School 
Northampton School 

Nottingham High School 

Oakham School 

Owen's School 

Palmer’s School, Grays 

Perse School, Cambridge 

Peter Symonds’ School, Winchester 
Plymouth College 

Pockhngton School 

Portsmouth Grammar School 
Queen Mary’s School, Walsall 

St Albans School 

St Dunstan’s College 

St. Olave’s School 

St. Peter’s School, York 

Stamford School 

Stockport Grammar School 

Sutton Valence School 

Taunton School 

Truro School 

University College School 
Wakefield Grammar School 
Wallasey Grammar School 
Warwick, King’s School 
Wellington School, Somerset 

West Monmouthshire School, Pontypool 
Whitgift School 

Whitgift Middle School 
Wolverhampton Grammar School 
Woodhouse Grove School 
Worcester Royal Grammar School 
Wrexham Grove Park School 
Wyggeston School, Leicester 
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(iii) List of Schools in England and Wales in membership of the Goverting Bodies of Girls’ 
Schools Association at the time of publication of this Report 


INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS 


Abbey School, Malvern Wells 
Alice Ottley School, Worcester 
Ashford 

Atherley School, Southampton 
Badminton School 

Bedgebury Park School 
Benenden School 

Brentwood Schools (Southport) 
Casterton School 

Channing School, Highgate 
Cheltenham Ladies’ College 
Christ’s Hospital Girls’ School 
City of London School for Girls 
Claremont, Esher 

Durham High School 
Edgbaston High School 
Eothen School, Caterham 
Farringtons Girls’ Schools 
Felixstowe College 

Francis Holland Schools (2) 
Godolphin School, Salisbury 
High School, Guildford 
Harrogate College 

Hawnes School, Haynes Park, Bedford- 

shire 

Headington School, Oxford 
Hillside Convent College 
Howell’s School, Denbigh 

Hull High School 

Hunmanby Hall 

Leamington High School for Girls 
Liverpool College, Huyton 
Lowther College 

Malvern Girls’ College 

Milton Mount College 

Mount School, York : 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne Church High School 
Oakdene, Beaconsfield 

Old Palace, Mayfield 

Penrhos College 

Princess Helena College 


Queen Anne’s School, Caversham 

Queen Ethelburga’s School 

Queen Margaret’s School 

Queenswood, Hatfield 

Roedean School 

Royal School for Daughters of Officers of 
the Army 

Royal School for Naval and Marine 
Officers’ Daughters 

Royal Masonic Institution for Girls 

St. Albans High School 

St. Brandon’s, Clergy Daughters’ School 

St. Catherine’s, Bramley 

St. Clare’s, Penzance 

St. Elphin’s, Darley Dale 

St. Felix, Southwold 

St. Helen’s, Northwood 

St. Helen and St. Katharine, Abingdon 

St. James’s, West Malvern 

St. Katherine’s, Heatherton Park 

St. Margaret’s, Bushey 

St. Mary’s School, Caine 

St. Mary’s School, Wantage 

St. Mary & St. Anne, Abbots Bromley 

St. Michael’s, Bognor Regis 

St. Monica’s, Clacton-on-Sea 

St. Paul’s Girls’ School 

St. Stephen's College, Taplow 

St. Swithun’s, Winchester 

St. Winifred’s, Llanfairfechan 

Sherborne School for Girls 

Skelifield School 

Sunderland High School 

Surbiton High School for Girls 

Trinity Hall School, Southport 

Uplands School, St. Leonards 

Welsh Girls’ School 

Westonbirt School 

Wycombe Abbey School 

York College 


DIRECT GRANT SCHOOLS 


Abbey School, Reading 

Bedford Girls’ Modern School 
Bedford High School 

Berkhamsted School for Girls 
Bishop Blackall School, Exeter 
Bolton School 

Bradford Giris’ Grammar School 
Bury Girls’ Grammar School 

Clifton High School 

Colston Girls’ School 

Convent of the Holy Child, Layton Hill 
Dr. Williams’ School, Dolgelly 
Edgehill College, Bideford 
Haberdashers’ Aske’s School 

Hulme Girls’ Grammar School 
James Allen’s Girls’ School, Dulwich 
Lady Eleanor Holles School 

Leeds High School 


Manchester High School 
Maynard’s School, Exeter 
Merchant Taylors’ School for Girls 
Monmouth School for Girls 
North London Collegiate School 
Northampton High School 

Perse School for Girls 

Queen Mary’s School, Lytham 
Queen’s School, Chester 

Redland High School, Brigtoi 

St. Edmund’s College, Liverpool 
Talbot Heath, Bournemouth 
Truro High School for Girls 
Wakefield High School for Girls 
Walthamstow Hall, Sevenoaks 
Winckley Square Convent School 
Withington School, Manchester 


ad the following 23 High Schools of the Girls’ Public Day School Trust :-— 


Bath Notting Hill & Ealing 
Belvedere (Liverpool) Oxford 
Birkenhead Portsmouth 
Blackheath & Tunbridge Wells Putney 
Brighton & Hove Sheffield 
Bromley Shrewsbury 
Croydon South Hampstead 
Ipswich Streatham Hill & Clapham 
Kensington Sutton 
Newcastle (Central) Sydenham 
Norwich Wimbledon 
Nottingham 

APPENDIX C 


List oF WITNESSES WHOSE EVIDENCE HAS BEEN CONSIDERED BY THE COMMITTEE IN 


THE PREPARATION OF THE PRESENT REPORT AND THE SPECIAL REPORT ISSUED IN 
1943 ON THE ABOLITION OF TUITION FEES IN GRANT-AIDED SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


(I) List of Bodies who have given oral evidence or submitted written statements, 


or both, to the Committee. 


Association 
Association 
Association 
ASsociation 
Association 
Association 
Association 
Association 
Association 
Association 
Association 
Association 
Association 
Association 


of British Chambers of Commerce. 

of Convent Schools. 

of Directors and Secretaries for Education. 

of Education Committees. 

of Governing Bodies of Public ‘Schools. 

of Governing Bodies of Girls’ Public Schools. 

of Head Mistresses. 

of Head Mistresses of Boarding Schools. 

of Head Mistresses of Independent and Direct Grant Schools. 
of Head Mistresses of Recognised Girls’ Private Schools. 
of Municipal Corporations. 

of Teachers in Colleges and Departments of Education. 
of Technical Institutions. 

of University Teachers. 


Central Welsh Board. 

Church Schools Company. 

Civil Service Commissioners. 

Committee of Vice-Chancellors and Principals. 

Communist Party of Great Britain. 

Conference of Catholic Colleges. r 

Conference on Democratic Reconstruction in Education. 
Co-Operative Union. 

County Councils’ Association. 

English Association of New Schools. 

Federation of British Industries. 

Federation of Education Committees (Wales and Monmouthshire). 
Free Church Federal Council. 

Friends’ Education Council. 

Girls’ Public Day School Trust. 

Harpur Trust, Bedford. 

Headmasters’ Conference. 
Incorporated Association of Assistant Masters in Secondary Schools. 
Incorporated Association of Assistant Mistresses in Secondary Schools. 
Incorporated Association of Head Masters. ~ ~ 

Incorporated Association of Preparatory Schools. 

Independent Schools Association. 

Joint Standing Committee of Working Women’s Organisations. 
London County Council. 

Medical @fficers of Schools Association. 

Medical Research Council. 

Methodist Education Committee. 


National Association of Local Government Officers. 
National Council of Labour Colleges. 
Sepa Farmers’ Union. 

ational Federation of Women’s Institutes. 
National Society. as i 


National Union of Manufacturers (Midland Council). 
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National Union of Students. 

National Union of Teachers. 

New Education Fellowship. 

Society of Medical Officers of Health. 
Trades Union Congress. 

Welsh Secondary Schools Association. 
Werkers’ Educational Association. 


(II) List of persons who 'have given individual evidence, oral or written, or who 
have otherwise assisted the Committee or have appeared before the Committee as 
representatives of one of the Bodies mentioned in (I) above. The offices indicated 
are those held by witnesses at the time their evidence was given. 


Miss M. F. Adams, Head Mistress, Croydon High School; Chairman of Executive, 
Association of Head Mistresses. 

Lt.-Cdr. Herbert Agar, U.S.N.R., United States Embassy. 

Lt.-Cdr. H. L. Agnew, R.N., Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. 

Mr. J. E. Badham, Head Master, City of Oxford High School for Boys. 

Dr. Cyril Bailey, C.B.E., Honorary Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 

Captain S. Balchin, 

Mr. A. W. Ball, Head Master, Nicholas Green Scheol, London, E.1. 

Mr. W. A. Barron, Head Master, Brighton, Hove and Sussex Grammar School; 
Joint Honorary Secretary, Incorporated Association of Head Masters. 

Earl of Bessborough, G.C.M.G., Chairman of Governing Bodies’ Association of 
Girls’ Schools. ` 

Mr. J. H. Bingham, Association of Municipal Corporations. 

Mr. N. P. Birley, D.S.O., M.C., Head Master, Merchant Taylors’ School. 

Rev. A. Bolton, Head Master, Magdalen College School, Brackley. 

Mrs. A. Bolton, Magdalen College School, Brackley. 

Mr. L. G. Brandon, Head Master, King Edward VI School, Aston, Birmingham. 

Mr. W. A. Brockington, Director of Education for Leicestershire; Honorary 
Treasurer of Association of Directors and Secretaries for Education. 

Mr. W. J. Brown, M.P. 

Mr. D. W. Lee Browne, Head Master, Rendcomb College, Gloucestershire; 
Chairman, English Association of New Schools. 

Mr. H. Bullock, National Union of General and Municipal Workers. 

Miss N. Caress, Head Mistress, Wyggeston Girls’ Grammar School, Leicester. 

Miss M. A. Carnell, Secretary, English Association of New Schools. 

Mrs. William Cash, Girls’ Public Day School Trust. 

Mr. E. B. Castle, Head Master, Leighton Park School. o. 

Miss A. Catnach, Head Mistress, Putney County School; President, Association 
of Head Mistresses. 

Flying-Officer B. B. Causer, R.A.F. 

Miss B. N. Champion, Head Mistress, Ashby-de-la-Zouch Girls’ Grammar School. 

Mr. G. Chester, General Secretary, National Union of Boot and Shoe Operatives. 

Mr. J. T. Christie, Head Master, Westminster School. 

Mr. A. E. Clark, Head Master, Elmbridge Camp School. 

. W. A. Claydon, Head Master, Maidstone Grammar School. 

. T. F. Coade, Head Master, Bryanston School. 

. C. M. Cox, Head Master, Berkhamsted School. 

v. E. C. Crosse, D.S.O., M.C., Head Master, Ardingly College. 


Gees 


Mr. W. B. Curry, Head Master, Dartington Hail. 

Mr. V. S. E. Davis, Head Master, Latymer’s School, Edmonton. 

Miss H. C. Deneke, Association of Governing Bodies of Girls’ Schools. 

Mr. H. J. Dixon, M.C., Head Master, King’s College School, Wimbledon. 

Mr. L. J. Edwards, General Secretary, Post Office Engineering Union; Workers 
Educational Association. 

Mr. C. A. Elliott, Head Master of Eton College. 

Mr. G. E. H. Ellis, Head Master, Whitgift School. 


Miss A. E. Etty, Head Mistress, Risley Avenue Senior Girls’ School. 

Mr. R. J. Evans, Head Master, Woodhouse Grammar School, Yorkshire; President, 
Incorporated Association of Head Masters. 

Mr. H. Fairhurst, Head Master, Windsor County School for Boys. 

Mr. H. L. O. Flecker, Head Master of Christ’s Hospital. _ 

Sir Kaye le Fleming, Medical Officers of Schools Association. 

Sir Frank Fletcher, formerly Head Master of Charterhouse; Governing Bodies 
Association of Public Schools. ; 

Dr. G. E. Friend, Medical Officers of Schools Association. 

Mr. J. F. Friend, Head Master, De Aston Grammar School, Market Rasen. 

Mr. A. G. Gibbs, Head Master, Minchenden School, Southgate. 
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Mr. G. C. T. Giles, Head Master, Acton County School; Vice-President, National 
Union of Teachers. 


Mr. W. M. Gordon, Head Master, Wrekin College. 

Sir Ernest Gowers, K.C.B., K.B.E., Vice-Chairman, Association of Governing 
Bodies of Girls’ Public Schools. , 

Mr. R. B. Graham, Head Master, Bradford Grammar School. 

The Reverend Cecil Grant, Founder of St. George’s School, Harpenden. 

Mr. Ernest Green, General Secretary, Workers’ Educational Association. 

Miss Linda Grier, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. 

Mr. G. T. Griffith, Head Master, Oakham School. 

Mr. W. Griffith, Ex-President} National Union of Teachers. 

Dr. Vera M. Grubb, Head Mistress, Westonbirt School; President, Association of 
Head Mistresses of Boarding Schools. 


Sir Samuel Gurney-Dixon, Chairman of Education Committee of County Councils’ 
Association. 
Mr. B. L. Hallward, Head Master, Clifton College. 


Miss F. Hancock, National Woman Officer, Transport and General Workers’ 
Union. 


Mr. H. H. Hardy, C.B.E., Head Master of Shrewsbury School. 

Miss I. Haswell, National Union of Teachers. 

Mr. M. R. Hely-Hutchinson, M.P. 

Mr. A. E. Henshall, Secretary to Education Committee, National Union of 
Teachers. 

Mr. R. W. Hill, Head Master, Dorchester Grammar School. 

Mr. J. L. Holland, Director of Education for Northamptonshire; County Councils’ 
Association. 

Sir Maurice Holmes, K.C.B., Permanent Secretary, Board of Education. 

Mr. M. Holmes, Head Master, Sowerby Bridge Secondary School, Yorkshire. 

Mr. H. W. House, D.S.O., M.C., Master of Wellington College. 

Mr. F R. Hurlestone-Jones, Head Master, Holloway School; 
Secretary, Incorporated Association of Head Masters. 

Mr. G. L. Humberstone. 

Miss M. R. Hunter, Head Mistress of Mixed Elementary Residential School at 
Dartington Hall, Devon. 

Mr. L. A. Hurt, Co-Operative Union (Education Department). 

Mr. H. E. M. Icely, Reader in Education, Oxford University. 

Mr. R. G. Ikin, Head Master, Trent College. 

Dr. P. D. Innes, C.B.E., Chief Education Officer for Birmingham; Association 
of Municipal Corporations. 

Dr. C. F. Jones, Head Master, Sutton High School, Plymouth. 

Miss Enid Jones, Secretary, Association of Governing Bodies of Girls’ Public 
Schools. 7 


Professor Joseph Jones, Federation of Education Committees (Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire). 

Miss Kingsmill Jones, O.B.E., Association of Municipal Corporations. 

Mr. T. H. Jones, Vice-Chairman, Education Committee of London County Council. 

Mrs. K. E. Kingswell, Head Mistress, Wakefield High School. 

Mr. H. O. Kitchener, Head Master, Bledsloe Ridge (Bucks.) Junior Mixed School. 

Mr. P. Knox-Shaw, Chairman, Incorporated Association of Pre 


paratory Schools. 
Mr. J. S. Lee, Head Master, Wilson’s Grammar School, Camberwell. 


Rev. Canon Spencer Leeson, Head Master of Winchester Colle ge; Chairman, Head- 
masters’ Conference. 

Mr. W. O. Lester Smith, Director of Education for Manchester. 

Mr. A. C. Lightfoot, M.C., Girls’ Public Day School Trust. 

Miss K. D. B. Littlewood, Head Mistress, Wimbledon High School. 

Mr. J. Lioyd, Head Master, Dolgelley Grammar School. 

Miss K. Lockley, Head Mistress, Brighton and Hove High School. 

Mr. J. H. Bruce Lockhart, Head Master of Sedbergh School. 

Mr. J. H. R. Lynam, Incorporated Association of Preparatory Schools. 


Mr. P. Hi. B. Lyon, M.C , Head Master of Rugby School. 
Mrs. L’Estrange Malone, Chairman, Standing Joint Committee of Working Women’s 
Organisations. 


Mr. J. H. Matthews, Workers’ Educational Association. 
Mr. S. R. Maudsley, Co-Operative Union (Education Department). 
ad Percy Meadon, C.B.E., Director of Education for Lancashire. 


J. V. Measures, M.B.E., Head Master, Ibstock Modern School, Leicestershire. 
Mr. F. A. Meier, Head Master, Bedales School; English Association of New Schools. 
Mr. D. G. Miller, High Master, Manchester Grammar School. l 


Joint Honorary 
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Mr. R. W. Moore, Head Master of Harrow School. 

Mr. P. R. Morris, C.B.E., Director of Education for Kent, now Director-General 
of Army Education. i 

Miss H. M. J. Neatby, Head Mistress, Ackworth School, near Pontefract: 

Mr. J. H. Newsom, Chief Education Officer for Hertfordshire. 

Mr. P. S. Newell, Head Master. Gresham's School, Holt. 

Sir Cyril Norwood, President of St. John’s College, Oxford. 


Mr. W. F. Oakeshott, High Master of St. Paul’s School. 
Mr. G. W. Olive, Head Master, Dauntsey’s School, Wiltshire. 
Mr. E. H. Partridge, Head Master ot Giggleswick School. 

Sir Edmund Phipps, C.B., Girls’ Public Day School Trust. 


Mr. A. B. Ramsay, Master of Magdalene College, Cambridge. 

Mr. T. J. Rees, Federation of Education Committees (Wales and Monmouthshire}. 

Mr. P. Roberts, Head Master, Frensham Heights School. 

ao cea Robertson, Chairman, Education Committee of London County 
uncil. 

Miss C. Robinson, Head Mistress, Howell's School, Denbigh. 

Mr A. B. Sackett, Head Master, Kingswood School. 

Mr. E. G. Savage, C.B., Education Officer, London County Council. 

Mr. C. H. C. Sharp, Head Master, Abbotsholme School, Derbyshire. 

Miss M. C. Sharp, Head Mistress, Enfield County School for Girls. 

Sir Percival Sharp, Secretary, Association of Education Committees. 

Mr. H. C. Shearman, Education Officer, Workers’ Educational Association. 

Rev. Canon F. J. Shirley, Head Master, King’s School, Canterbury. 

Dr. J. W. Skinner, Head Master, Culford School, Bury St. Edmunds. 

Mr. H. A. T. Simmonds, Head Master, Tottenham Grammar School. 

Mr. H. J. Simmonds, C.B., C.B.E., Chairman, Girls’ Public Day School Trust. 

Lady (Emest) Simon, Workers’ Educational Association. 

Mr. J. H. Simpson, Principal, College of St. Mark and St. John, Chelsea. 

Dr. J. E. Smart, Director of Education for Acton; Association of Education 


Committees. 

Mr. G. H. Stainforth, Wellington College. 

Mr. F. B. Stead, C.B.E., Vice-Chairman, Girls’ Public Day School Trust. 

Miss Ethel Steel, O.B.E., Association of Governing Bodies of Girls’ Schools. 

Mr. W. Stewart, Co-Operative Union (Education Department). 

Mr. T. Stinton, Head Master, Newcastle-under-Lyme High School. 

Miss C. F. Stocks, Head Mistress, Talbot Heath School, Bournemouth. 

Miss Hl. V. Stuart, Head Mistress, Sherborne School for Girls. 

Miss Mary Sutherland, Secretary, Standing Joint Committee of Working Women’s 
Organisations. 

Professor R. H. Tawney, Professor of Economic History, University of London; 
President of Workers’ Educational Association. 

Mr. J. E. Taylor, Head Master, Sir Walter St. John’s School, Battersea. 

Mr. L. W. Taylor, Secretary, Headmasters’ Conference and Incorporated Association 


of Head Masters. 
Mr. Charles Tennyson, Chairman of Committee of Education, Federation of British 


Industries. 

Dr. Terry Thomas, Head Master, Leeds Grammar School; Honorary Treasurer, 
Incorporated Association of Head Masters. 

Mr. E. R. Thomas, Head Master, Newcastle Royal Grammar Schoo! {and the Staff 
of the School}. 


Mr. Ivor Thomas, M.P. 
Mr. G. W. Thomson, Trades Union Congress; Editor of “' The Draughtsman.” 


Mr. T. B. Tilley, Director of Education for Durham; Association of Directors and 


Secretaries for Education. Ran ; 
Mr. F. H. Toyne, Director of Education for Brighton; Association of Directors 


and Secretaries for Education. 
Mr. E. R. Tucker, Head Master, High Wycombe Royal Grammar School. 
Rev. P. C. Underhill, Secretary, Incorporated Association of Preparatory Schools. 
Mr. F. I. Venables, Head Master, Prince Henry’s Grammar School, Evesham. 
Mr. W. W. Wakefield, M.P. ; ; 
Sir Offey Wakeman, Bt., Chairman, Shropshire County Council. ; 
Mr. T. Walling, Director of Education for Newcastle-upon-Tyne; President of 
Association of Directors and Secretaries for Education. 
Miss K. A. Walpole, Head Mistress, Red Maids’ School, Bristol. 
Mr. C. S. Walton, Head Master, University College School. 
Mr. A. P. Waterfield, C.B., First Civil Service Commissioner. 
r. A. H. Watts, Head Master, St. George’s School, Harpenden. 
Wr J. C. V. Wilkes, Warden of Radley College. 
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Mr. Randall Williams, Head Master, Harrow County School for Boys. 

Miss K. C. Wilson, Head Mistress, Carlisle and County High School. 

Mr, T. A. Woodcock, Head Master, Ashby-de-la-Zouche Grammar School. 

Mr. J. V. C. Wray, Education Officer, Trades Union Congress 

Miss J T. Wright, Head Mistress, Lancaster Girls’ Grammar School. 

Mr. O. E. P. Wyatt, Incorporated Association of Preparatory Schools. 

Miss D E. de Zouche, Head Mistress, Wolverhampton Girls’ High Schoo); ex- 
President, Association of Head Mistresses. 
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